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PREFACE. 


A  Pbkvaob  need  not,  as  a  matter  of  conrae,  be  an  apology. 
Yet,  an  apology  would  be  offered  for  "Seleotiona"  from 
Baskiu's  Works,  were  those  valiiable  works  aceessible  to 
readers  in  general  Bang  volominoua  sad  ezpensiTe,  they  are 
bftjond  the  means  of  many  who  conld  appreciate  and  highly 
enjoy  them.  Moreover,  some  of  the  topics  discussed  are 
merely  local  (English),  and  not  specially  interesting  to  the 
Amencan  pnbllo.  A  rich  field,  however,  remains,  from  which 
these  selections  have  been  caretnlly  cnlled,  and  methodically 
arranged  to  form  a  book  complete  in  itael£  For  the  choioe 
and  arrangement  alone,  is  the  Editor  responsible ;  the  Autfaoi 
q>eaks  for  himself 

L.O.  T. 
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JOHN    BUSKIN    AND    HIS   WORKS. 


AuTHOUSB  novelty  is  gBnanHy  &  sonroe  of  pleasure,  yet  what 
Is  new  Bometimefl  meets  witli  opposition,  merely  beoanae  it  ta 
new. 

About  twenty  yean  a^  a  book  appeared  in  London,  entitled, 
*'  Modem  I^inters  :  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford ;"  the  m^ 
object  of  which  was,  to  vin^cate  the  reputation  of  the  land- 
Boape-painter  Tomer,  whose  pictures  had  been  mthlesaly 
assailed  by  the  Reviewers. 

The  author  oonfeaeea  that  the  book  originated  "  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  shallow  and  false  oritiosm  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  on  the  works  of  the  great  living  artist." 

And  who  was  the  presumptuous  "Graduate,"  who  thus  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  defied  the  mighty  host  of  Reviewers  ? 
A  young  man  unknown  to  &me  I  A  mere  fledgeling  from  the 
Univenaty  I 

Yet  in  his  book  there  was  a  bold  originality,  an  anoom- 
promi^g  independence,  quite  startling  to  the  lovers  of  dw 
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old,  beaten  track — the  devoteeB  to  precedent.  Tfab  darmg 
ohampioa  of  Turner,  not  oonteDted  with  aseertiiig  the  [  ointer'e 
oliums  to  universal  admiration,  announced,  somewhat  authorita- 
tivety,  oertEun  principles  of  Art,  neither  derived  from  Alison 
nor  from  the  Boyal  Academy. 

The  "  Graduate"  says,  "  when  pvblic  taste  eeema  plon^g 
deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation  day  by  day,  and  vhen 
the  press  tmiversally  exerts  such  power  as  it  possesses,  to 
direct  the  feeling  of  the  nation  more  completely  to  all  that  is 
theatrical,  afTected,  and  ialse  in  Art ;  while  it  vents  its  ribald 
buffooneries  on  the  most  exalted  truth,  and  the  highest  ideal 
of  landstjape,  that  this  or  any  other  age  has  ever  witnessed,  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  all  who  have  any  perception  or 
knowledge  of  what  is  really  great  in  Art,  and  any  desire  for 
its  advancement  in  England,  to  come  fearlessly  forward,  regard- 
less of  such  &idividual  interests  as  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  right,  to  declare  and  demon- 
strate, wherever  they  exist,  the  essence  and  the  authority  of  the 
Beautifiil  and  the  True." 

The  "  Graduate"  fearlessly  asserts  that  the  old  masters  were 
not  trne  to  Nature,  and  claims  to  be  capable  of  judging  of 
these  matters,  for  the  very  good  reason,  namely,  that  he  has 
been  devoted  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practi- 
cal art ;  and,  moreover,  that  whatever  he  affirms  of  the  old 
schools  of  landscape-paintiag  has  been  "founded  on  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  every  important  work  of  Art,  from  Antwerp 
to  Naples." 

He,  however,  modestly  apologizes  for  the  imperfection  oi 
his  first  book,  and  keeps  back  a  part  of  it  from  the  pabllo,  foi 
more  mature  reflection,  and  for  careful  revidon. 
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The  Reviewers,  who  had  so  severely  handled  the  laudsutpe 
paioter,  bow  pounced  upon  the  pamter*s  fiery  advocate,  who 
had  challenged  them  to  the  encounter. 

Undaunted  hv  their  falminBtiona,  "  the  Graduate"  oomea 
out  with  a  second  edition  o'  "Modem  PdnterB." 

"  Convinced  of  the  truth,"  aays  he,  "  and  therefore  assured 
of  the  ultimate  prev^ence  and  victory  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  advocated,  and  equally  confident  that  the  strength  of 
the  cause  must  g^ve  weight  to  the  strokes  of  even  the  weakest 
of  its  defenders,  I  permitted  myself  to  yield  to  a  somewhat 
hasty  and  hot-headed  desire  of  being,  at  whatever  risk,  in  the 
thick  of  the  fire,  and  begun  the  contest  with  a  part,  and  that 
the  weakest  and  least  conaderable  part,  of  the  forces  at  my 
disposal.  And  I  now  find  the  volume  thus  boldly  laid  before 
the  public,  in  a  position  much  resembling  that  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign  at  Traialgar,  receiving,  unsupported,  the  broadsides 
of  half  the  enemy's  fleet,  while  unforeseen  circumstances  have 
hitherto  prevented,  and  must  yet  for  a  time  prevent,  my  heavier 
ships  of  the  line  from  taking  any  part  in  the  action,  I  watched 
the  first  moment  of  the  struggle  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
solitary  vessel, — an  anxiety  which  I  have  now  ceased  to  feel, — 
for  the  JIaff  of  truth  waves  brightly  through  the  smoke  of  the 
tattle,  and  my  antagonists,  wholly  intent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  leading  ship,  have  lost  their  position,  and  exposed  them- 
selves in  defenceless  disorder  to  the  attack  of  the  following 
oolumns." 

The  enthoMasm  of  a  man  of  genius  appears  to  the  mullitude 
like  madness.  The  fervor  of  his  ima^ation  and  the  intensity 
of  his  emotions,  do,  indeed,  prevent  him  at  times  from  per-, 
oeiving  clearly,  not  only  what  b  for  his  own  interest,  but, 
what  he  would  more  earnestly  deprecate,  for  the  interest  of 
the  cause  which  he  zealously  advocates.    Thus  was  it  with  the 
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"Graduate,"  when,  stung  to  the  quick  like  Byron,  like  tum, 
he  retorted  upon  the  "  Scotch  Reviewer." 

"  Writers  like  tlie  present  critic  of  Blackwood's  M^&zine 
deserve  the  respect  due  to  honest,  hopeless,  helpless  imbecility. 
There  is  something  exalted  in  the  innocence  of  their  feeble- 
mindedness; one  cannot  suspect  inem  of  partiality,  for  it 
implies  fteling;  nor  of  prejudice,  for  it  implies  some  previous 
acqumntauce  with  their  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  even  in 
this  age  of  chso'lataary,  I  could  point  to  a  more  barefaced 
instance  of  imposture  on  the  simplicity  of  the  public,  than 
the  insertion  of  these  pieces  of  criticism .  in  a  respectable 
periodical.  We  are  not  insnlted  with  opinions  on  mudc  irom 
persons  ignorant  of  its  notes ;  nor  with  treatises  on  philology 
by  persons  unacqatunted  with  the  alphabet;  but  here  is  p^a 
after  page  of  critjuism,  which  one  may  read  from  end  to  end, 
looking  for  something  which  the  author  knows,  and  finding 
nothing.  Not  his  own  language,  for  he  has  to  look  in  his  dic- 
tionary, by  his  own  confesaon,  for  a  word  (chrysoprase) 
occurring  in  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the 
Bible;  not  the  commonest  traditions  of  the  schorls,  for  he 
does  not  know  why  Pousan  was  called  '  learned  ,'  not  the 
most  ample  canons  of  art,  for  he  prefers  Lee  to  Gains- 
borough; not  the  most  ordinary  facta  of  Nature,  fir  we  find 
him  puzzled  by  the  epithet  '  silver,'  as  appUed  to  tlie  orange- 
blossom — evidently  never  having  seen  anything  silvery  about 
an  orange  in  his  life,  except  a  spoon. 

"  Nay  he  leaves  us  not  to  conjecture  his  calibre  from  internal 
evidence ;  he  candidly  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  studying  trees 
ordy  for  the  last  week,  and  bases  his  critical  remarks  chiefly  on 
hia  practical  experience  of  birch. 

"What  is  Christopher  North  about?  Does  he  receive  his 
critiques  from  Eton  or  Harrow, — based  on  the  experience  of  a 
week's  bird's-nesting  and  it-a  consequences?  How  low  must 
Art  and  its  interests  sink,  when  the  public  mind  is  inadequatn 
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to  the  detection  of  this  effrontery  of  incapacity.  In  all  kind 
neae  to  Maga,  we  warn  her,  that  though  the  nature  of  this 
work  preclades  ua  from  devoting  space  to  the  exposure,  there 
may  come  a  time  when  the  public  shall  be  themselves  able  to 
distinguish  ribaldry  from  reasoning,  and  may  require  some 
better  and  higher  qualifications  in  their  critics  of  art,  than  ths 
experience  of  a  school-boy,  and  the  capacities  of  a  buffoon." 

*'  Moderation,"  though  subsequently  highly  commended  by 
our  author,  is  not  the  governing  characteristio  of  poets  or  of 
peters,  especially  when  thrar  "  eyes  are  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing" with  either  inspiration  or  anger. 

The  second  volume  of  "  Modern  Ffdnters  "  was  not  isBiied 
till  the  first  had  passed  through  several  editions.  The  author 
fitill  chooses  to  appear  only  as  the  "  Graduate  of  Oxford." 

The  main  topic  of  this  second  volume  is  the  nature  of 
Beauty,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

Again,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  the  writer's  views 
startled  and  irritated  the  ioe-bonnd  advocates  of  precedent. 
Though  no  longer  treated  by  the  Reviewers  with  unmitigated 
contempt,  he  was  still  subjected  to  the  lash  of  criticism. 

The  banner,  with  the  defiant  inscription,  Judex  damncUur 
turn  noceng  absolvitm;  was  ag^  "  hung  out"  at  Edinburgh, 
but  the  "Graduate"  probably  qu^led  aa  little  before  it  aa 
Bimam  Wood  qudled  before  the  banners  of  Duosinano. 
However,  this  second  volume  could  not  fail  to  elicit  warm  and 
earnest  admiration.  The  North  British  Review  pronounced 
it  "  a  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  book,  full  of  truth 
and  goodness,  of  power  and  beauty,"  and  "what  is  more 
and  better  than  all, — everywhere,  throughout  this  work,  we 
traoe  evidences  of  a  deep  reverence  and  a  godly  fear, — a  pei 
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petiul  though  sabdned  ackuowledgmeat  of  die  Almi^ty,  as 
the  Bom  and  enbstance,  the  beginning  and  the  en<^g  of  all 
truth,  of  all  power,  of  all  gooducfis,  and  of  all  beanty." 

Even  the  Edinburgh  Beview  was  compeUed  to  acknowledge 
"  Modem  Pmtera"  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  worka 
on  art  which  has  appeared  in  out  time." 

Discarding  the  iDcognito,  the  "Graduate"  next  appears 
before  the  public  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  by  John  Buskin,  Author  of  Modem  Pdnters." 
The  &ncifal  title  and  the  reputation  already  acquired  by  the 
author  of  Modem  Painters,  at  once  drew  attention  to  this 
learned  and  philosophical  treatise  on  Architecture.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Ruskin  "  must  be  read ;" 
they  must  be  discussed ;  they  must  be  "  weighed  and  con- 
ddered."  He  had  gained  a  etanding-place,  and  possessed 
power  enough  to  move,  if  not  the  world,  at  least  a  portjon  of 
its  wisest  and  best. 

Three  other  eloquent  and  beautiful  volumes  on  Arcfaiteo- 
ture,  entitled,  "The  Stones  of  Venice,"  were  issued  from 
time  to  time,  while  the  promised  volumes  to  complete  "  Mo- 
dern Painters"  were  still  delayed.  This  delay  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  necessity  under  which  the  writer  felt  himselfi  of 
obtaining  as  many  memoi'aDda  as  pos^ble  of  mediaeval  build, 
ings  in  Italy  and  Normandy,  Ttotc  in  process  of  destruction, 
l>efure  that  destruction  should  be  oonsummated  by  the 
restorer  or  revolutionist.  lEs  "  whole  time,"  he  says,  "  had 
been  lately  occupied  in  taking  drawings  from  one  side  of 
buildings,  of  which  masons  were  knocking  down  the  other." 
These  memoranda,  obt^ed  in  every  case  from  personal 
observation,  had  been  collected  at  various  times  during  seven 
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teea  jeaia-  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  these  ocuaMonal 
Tints  to  the  sea-girt  dt;,  Mr.  Kosldn  went  ag^  to  Venioe, 
in  1649,  to  examine  not  only  oTory  one  of  the  older  palaces, 
ttons  bjf  %tone^  bnt  erery  fragment  throughout  the  city, 
vhioh  afforded  imy  olue  to  the  formation  of  its  styles." 

He  says ;  "  My  taking  the  pains  so  to  examine  what  I  had 
to  describe,  wasa  subject  of  grave  Borprise  to  my  Italian  friends." 

'*  Three  years'  close  and  incessant  labor  to  the  examinatioa 
of  the  chronology  of  the  architecture  of  Venioe ;  two  long 
winters  being  wholly  spent  in  the  drawing  of  details  on  the 
spot ;  and  yet  I  see  constantly  that  architects  who  pass  Uiree 
or  four  days  in  a  gondola,  going  up  and  down  the  grsnd 
oaual,  think  that  their  first  impressions  are  as  likely  to  be 
true  as  my  patiently  wront;ht  contdudons  " 

From  these  careful  studies  and  measurements,  drawings 
were  made  by  Mr.  Raskin  to  illustrate  *'  The  Stones  of  Ve- 
nice," and  afterwards  engraved  in  England  by  the  best 
artiste.  Besides  the  fine  illuBtrations  which  adorn  those  beau- 
tjfiil  Tolnmes,  Mr.  Ruskin  prepared  a  separate  work,  oonsist- 
ing  entirely  of  engravings  from  drawings  which  conld  not  be 
reduced  to  the  dze  of  an  octavo  volmne,  without  loss  of  accu< 
racy  in  detail.  These  magnificent  engravings  were  published 
In  liondon,  by  subscription,  in  twelve  parts,  folio  imperial 
ase,  at  the  price  of  one  guinea  each.  They  were  &o-similefi 
of  Mr.  Ruakin*B  drawings,  and  beautifully  colored*  The 
"  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  and  "  The  Stones  of  Venioe" 

*  An  Mr.  BobUii's  worki,  witii  the  ezoeption  of  two  Tolames  oT  "nio 
StMMS  oT  Veniee,"  and  these  large  iUnatratioiu,  have  been  puUidisd  ii. 
this  coQotiy  bj  Wllef  i,  Halsted,  BroadwVi  ^^'^  Todc. 
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voald  alone  have  placed  Mr.  Rusldn  among  the  very  first 
writers  on  Art  that  England  has  ever  nuTtuied. 

The  subtle  critio  of  Art  then  tamed  aside,  bj  way  of  epL 
Bode,  and  wrote  a  feitUUton  "  On  the  Constmetion  of  Sheep- 
folds."  Oracefiil,  pietoreaqae,  matio  sheepfolds?  By  no 
means.  The  versatile  "  Graduate  of  Oxford"  must  give  his 
views  on  a  snbject  which  at  that  Ijme  was  a^tating  the  minds 
and  employing  the  p^is  of  some  of  the  abieat  thinkers  ir 
Great  Brittun,  namely,  "  The  Cboroh ;"  its  obaracter,  author 
Ity,  teaching,  govemmoit,  and  discipline.  It  was  a  "  Traot 
for  the  l^es,"  bat  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Traota  of  his 
venerable  abna  mater. 

To  this  bold  pamphlet  was  prefixed  the  following  character' 
iatio  "  advertisement : " — 

"  Many  persons  will  probably  find  &alt  with  me  for  publish- 
ing opiniona  which  are  not  new  :  but  I  shall  bear  this  blame 
contentedly,  believing  that  opinions  on  this  subject  could 
hardly  be  just  if  they  were  not  1800  years  old.  Others  will 
blame  me  for  making  proposals  which  are  altogether  new ;  to 
whom  I  would  answer,  that  things  in  these  days  seem  not 
so  fiir  right  bat  that  they  may  be  mended.  And  others 
vrill  ramply  call  the  opinions  fidse  and  the  proposals  fooliah — 
to  whose  good  will,  if  they  take  it  in  hand  to  contradict  me, 
I  mast  leave  what  I  have  written, — having  no  purpose  of 
b^g  drawn,  at  present,  into  reti^ous  oontroversy.  If,  how- 
ever, any  should  admit  the  truth,  but  r^ret  the  tone  of  what 
I  have  said,  I  oan  only  pray  them  to  consider  how  much  less 
harm  is  done  in  the  world  by  nngraceliil  boldness,  than  by 
nntimely  fear." 

Whatever  were  t^e  "  opiniona"  thns  promulgated,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  author's  motive  was  a  sincere,  earnest 
demre  to  do  good. 
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Aaotliei  pamphlet  from  the  Bame  prolific  pen,  eutitled 
**  Prft-RaphaeEtkm,"  oansed  great  excitement  among  th« 
artiats,  as  weH  as  the  critics. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  volnme  of  Modem  Painters,  Mr. 
Rnskiii  gave  the  following  advice  to  the  young  artists  of 
England: — "They  shotdd  go  to  nature  in  all  nnglenese  of 
heart,  and  walk  with  her  hiborioosly  and  tmsdngly,  having  no 
other  thonght  bat  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning ;  reject- 
ing nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing. '  Thia 
he  qnotee  in  the  Preface  to  his  Pre-Kaphaelitism,  and  says, — 

"  Advice  which,  whether  bad  or  good,  involved  infinite  labor 
and  hnmiliation  in  the  following  it ;  and  was  therefore,  for 
the  moat  part,  r^eoted.  It  has,  however,  been  carried  ont, 
to  the  very  letter,  by  a  group  of  men  who,  for  th^  reward, 
have  been  asadled  with  the  most  scurrilous  abase  which  I  ever 
recollect  seeing  issue  &om  the  public  press,  I  have,  there- 
fore, thonght  it  due  to  them  (the  Pre-Baphaelites)  to  contra- 
dict the  directly  £ilse  statements  which  have  been  made 
respecting  their  works ;  and  to  point  out  the  kind  of  merit 
which,  however  deficient  in  some  respects,  those  works  possess 
beyond  the  posdbility  of  dispute." 

Mr.  Buskin  here  says  no  more  than  Schiller  had  said  before 
him; — 

"  'With  gemo^  Nature  ia  bound  in  eiamal  allianix^ —  '' 

Whatever  mind  hM  vowed,  pionalj  Nature  perfbrma." 

Then  why  was  the  hue  and  cry  rused  against  his  "Pre- 
Raphaelitism  ?"  Sneers  are  not  argnments.  For  the  want 
of  ai^omentB  was  the  Reviewer  reduced  to  the  following 
absnrdity : — "  If  there  were  a  '  Burchell'  among  painters,  he 
would  in  the  author's  presence,  ory  Pudge  1    itfonseose  1" 
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This  wonld-be  astute  oritio,  however,  like  many  who  hod 
gone  before  him,  cried  "  mad  dog"  in  vain.  Mr.  Bnakin  still 
tives. 

The  third  volome  of  Modem  Painters  was  issued  ten  yean 
after  the  publication  of  the  two  first  Tolumes.  Those  two 
volumes,  aa  has  already  been  mentioned,  were  written  to  check 
the  attacks  npon  Tomer.  Little  did  the  "Glraduate"  then 
foresee  what  a  range  his  spirit  would  take,  after  its  first 
ventnrons  fiight  I 

"  The  check  was  partially  ^ven,  bnt  too  late ;  Turner  was 
seised  by  p^nfiil  illness  soon  after  the  second  volume  appeared ; 
his  works  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  showed  a  conoln- 
fdve  ^nre  of  power ;  and  I  saw  that  nothing  remained  for 
me  to  write,  bnt  his  epitaph." 

No  one  can  &il  to  admire  the  generona,  enthnaiaatic  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  his  favorite  artist;  bnt,  as  few  of 
Turner's  paintings  have  reached  this  country,  his  eloquent 
descriptions  of  them,  and  subtle  cntidsms,  would  not  be 
generally  interesting,  and  have  therefore  been  omitted  in  the 
"  Selections"  from  his  Works. 

Engravings,  however,  from  many  of  Turner's  pictnres  are 
well  known  among  us,  and  highly  prized  by  genuine  lovers  of 
the  Beantifnl.  Among  these  engravings  the  Illustrations  to 
Rogers's  Italy  have  been  universally  admired. 

Li  November,  1863,  Mr.  Ruskin  delivered  four  Leotnres  in 
Edinbnr^  on  Architectnre  and  Piundng ;  which  have  nnoe 
been  published  in  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume. 

He  thought  himself  happy,  he  says,  in  his  first  Lecture,  to 
address  the  dtizens  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  Architeft 
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tare ;  and  yet,  with  his  waaal  boldness  and  (^regard  of  oon- 
sequenceE  to  himself  personally,  he  launched  forth  into  a  com 
pleto  tirade  agfunst  the  Greek  Architecture  of  that  beautiful 
city.  No  doubt  Mr,  Rusldn  remembered  with  some  asperity 
the  oastigationa  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  now  strong  enough  to  chastise  the  chastisers,  lie 
Imd  it  on  without  mercy.  Yet  he  is  too  earnest  and  too 
honest  a  man  to  say  one  word  that  he  does  not  firmly  believe 
to  be  for  the  advancement  of  noble  Art. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  "  Modem  Painters"  is  one  of  bis 
ablest  works.  His  versatile  mind  here  grapples  with  Sdenoe 
as  successfully  as  it  has  hitherto  done  with  Art.  Among  the 
Alps  and  their  glaciers,  he  would  have  been  a  fit  companion 
for  the  learned  Guyot. 

In  pursuit  of  his  investigations  he  had  stood  "  where  the 
black  thundercloud  was  literally  dashing  itself  in  his  fiice, 
while  the  blue  hills  seen  through  its  rents  were  thirty  miles 

Indelatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  Art,  which 
"in  all  his  lovings  is  the  love,"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lately  wiitten 
a  book  for  young  persons,  entitled,  "The  Elements  of  Draw- 
ing, in  three  Letters  to  Beginners."  He  always  writes  con 
atnore,  but  never  more  so  than  in  this  valuable  little  treatise. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  only  a  practical  artist,  but  he  has  also  had 
much  experience  in  teaching,  being  employed  at  present  as 
head-teacher  of  a  class  in  Drawing,  in  the  Working  Men's 
College,  45  Great  Ormond  Street,  London. 

"The  Political  Economy  of  Art,"  the  last  published  work 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  the  substance  (nith  additions)  of  two 
Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester,  July  lOtb  and  13th,  1857, 
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The  great  "Art  Treasnree  Exhibition,"  at  Manobeater,  had 
brought  together  a  splendid  collection  of  pictures  from  the 
galleries,  public  and  private,  of  the  British  kingdom,  and  it 
WIS  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mr.  Raskin  to  address  the  lovers 
of  art  in  behalf  of  artists  and  working-men.  He  did  so,  with 
wisdom,  justice,  and  deep  feeling;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
influence  of  those  lectures  will  not  be  confined  to  his  own 
cnimtry. 

As  a  Christian  Philosopher,  Mr.  Ruskin  deservedly  ranks 
with  the  "judidons"  Hooker,  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  the  "divine"  Herbert.  A  devout  spirit  animates  and 
inspires  all  his  works.  In  the  lowly  cotti^e  and  the  lofty 
cathedral,  in  the  smiling  valley  and  in  the  sublime  mountain- 
top,  he  has  an  ever-realizing  sense  of  the  presence  of  God ; 
and  acknowledges  that  divine  presence,  not  with  light  words, 
but  with  words  of  solemn  import ; — not  as  the  God  of  Nature 
alone,  but  as  the  Almighty  Father  and  Friend  revealed  in  the 
life-giving  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  RusHn,  next  to  hia 
deep  religious  sentiments,  is  his  intense  love  of  Nature  :— 

"  When  roee  the  moont^as^  these  to  him  were  ftiends; 

Where  roUed  the  ocean,  thereoa  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky  and  glowing  clime  extend^ 

He  had  the  pas^ou  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  foreal,  caTom,  breaker's  foam, 

Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spoke 
A  mutual  language,  dearer  than  the  tome 

Of  his  land'B  Mngue,  which  he  would  oit  forsake 
F^  Nature's  pages,  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the  laka" 
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Hr.  Rjskin  fumiahes  his  readers  with  a  lens  throtigh  wMch 
all  natnral  objects  are  glorified;  the  sky  assumes  nev  lieantj 
— the  clouds  are  decked  with  wondrous  magnifioence, — and 
even  each  individual  tree  exdtes  curiosity  and  intense  adiiiiFa> 
tion.  As  he  ezolts  over  them,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  with 
one  of  our  own  eloquent  writers, — "What  a  thought  that 
was,  when  God  thought  of  a  tree  I" 

It  is  a  rare  and  delightful  privilege  to  know  exactly  how  the 
love  of  the  BeantiM  in  Nature  has  been  developed  in  any 
one  hnman  being;  more  eepeoially  in  a  many-sided  being, 
sudi  as  John  Ruskin.  He  has  himself  ^ven  us  this  privilege, 
for  which  we  owe  him  many  thanks,  in  the  foUowing  diarming 
morsel  of  philosophical  autoUography : 

"  I  cannot,  {rom  observation,  form  any  demded  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  in  which  this  strange  delight  in  nature  influences 
the  hearts  of  young  persons  in  general ;  and,  in  stating  what 
has  passed  in  my  own  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling  in  other  cliildren; 
but  the  inquiry  is  clearly  one  in  which  personal  experience  is 
the  only  safe  ground  to  go  upon,  though  a  narrow  one ;  and  I 
will  make  no  excnae  for  talking  about  myself  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  because,  though  there  is  much  egotism  in  the 
world,  it  is  often  the  last  thing  a  man  thinks  of  doing, — and, 
though  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  it  is  often 
the  best  thing  a  man  can  do, — to  tell  the  exact  truth  about 
tlie  movements  of  his  own  mind ;  and  there  is  this  &rtheT  rea 
«on,  that,  whatever  other  fiicnlties  I  may  or  may  not  possess,  this 
gnt  of  taking  pleasure  in  landscape  I  assnredly  possess  in  a 
greater  degree  than  most  men ;  it  having  been  the  ruling  pafl- 
non  of  my  life,  and  the  reason  for  the  ohoioe  of  its  field  of 
bbor. 
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*'  The  first  thing  which  I  Temember  as  an  eveiit  in  life,  vas 
b(^>g  taken  by  my  nurae  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on  Der- 
wentwater;  the  intense  joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in 
looking  through  the  hollows  in  the  mossy  roots,  over  the  crag, 
into  the  dark  lake,  has  associated  itself  more  or  less  with  all 
twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since.  Two  other  things  I  remem- 
ber, as,  in  a  soit,  beginnings  of  life ; — crossing  Shapfella  (being 
let  oDt  of  the  chaise  to  run  up  the  hills),  and  going  through 
Glen&i^,  near  Kinross,  in  a  winter's  morning,  when  the  rocka 
were  hung  with  icicles ;  these  being  culminating  points  in  an 
early  life  of  more  travelling  than  is  usually  indulged  to  a  child. 
In  such  journeyings,  whenever  they  brought  me  near  hills,  and 
in  all  mountain  ground  and  scenery,  I  had  a  pleasure,  as  eaily 
as  I  can  remember,  and  continuing  till  I  was  eighteen  or 
twenty,  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  has  been  since  possi- 
ble to  me  in  anything;  comparable  for  intensity  only  to  the 
joy  of  a  lover  in  being  near  a  noble  and  kind  mistress,  but  no 
more  explicable  or  definable  than  that  feeling  of  love  itself. 
Only  thus  much  I  can  remember,  respecting  it,  which  is 
important  to  our  present  subject. 

"  First :  it  was  never  independent  of  associated  thought. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  could  see  or  hear,  I  had  got  reading 
enough  to  give  me  associations  with  all  kinds  of  scenery  ;  and 
mountains,  in  particular,  were  always  partly  confused  with 
those  of  my  favorite  hook,  Scott's  Monastery ;  so  that  Glen- 
&rg  and  all  other  glens  were  more  or  less  enchanted  to  me, 
filled  with  forms  of  hesitating  creed  about  Christie  of  the  Clint 
Hill,  and  the  monk  Eustace ;  and  with  a  general  presence  of 
White  Lady  everywhere.  I  also  generally  knew,  or  was  told 
by  my  father  and  mother,  such  simple  facts  of  history  as  were 
Deoessary  to  give  more  definite  and  justifiable  association  to 
other  scenes  which  chiefiy  interested  me,  such  as  the  ruins  of 
Loohleven  and  Kenilworth ;  and  thus  my  pleasure  in  moon* 
tuns  or  ruins  was  never,  even  in  earliest  childhood,  &ee  from 
a  certain  awe  and  melancholy,  and  general  sense  of  the  mean 
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Ing  of  death,  thongh  in  its  principal  influence  entirely  ezhil»- 
raUiig  and  gladdening. 

"  Secondly :  it  was  partly  dependent  on  contrast  with  a  very 
Bimple  and  nnamased  mode  of  general  life ;  I  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  accnstomed,  for  two  oi'  three  years,  to  no  other  proa 
pect  than  that  of  the  brick  walls  over  the  way ;  had  at 
brothel's,  nor  sisters,  nor  companionB;  and  though  I  conld 
always  mate  myaelt'  happy  in  a  quiet  way,  the  beauty  of  thg 
mount^na  bad  an  additional  charm  of  change  and  adventure 
which  a  country-bred  child  would  not  have  felt. 

"Thirdly:  there  was  no  definite  religious  feeling  mingled 
with  it.  I  partly  believed  in  ghosts  and  fairies ;  but  supposed 
that  angels  belonged  entirely  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
cannot  remember  any  single  thought  or  feeling  connected 
with  them.  I  believed  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  could 
hear  me  and  see  me ;  but  this  gave  me  neither  pleasure  nor 
pMu,  and  I  seldom  thought  of  it  at  all,  I  never  thought 
of  nature  as  God's  work,  but  as  a  separate  fact  or  existence. 

"Fonithly:  it  was  entirely  imaccompanied  by  powei-s  of 
reflection  or  invention.  Every  fancy  that  I  had  about  nature 
was  pnt  into  my  head  by  some  book  ;  and  I  never  reflected 
about  anything  till  I  grew  older;  and  then,  the  more  I 
reflected,  the  less  nature  was  precious  to  me :  I  could  then 
make  myself  happy,  by  thinking,  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  dollest 
scenery ;  and  the  beautiflil  scenery  became  less  essential  to  my 
pleasure. 

"  Fiithly :  it  was,  according  to  its  strength,  inconsistent  with 
every  evil  feeling,  with  spite,  anger,  covetousness,  discontent, 
and  every  other  hateful  passion ;  but  would  associate  itself 
deeply  with  every  just  and  noble  sorrow,  joy,  or  affection.  It 
had  not,  however,  always  the  power  to  repress  what  was  incon* 
sistent  with  it ;  and,  though  only  after  stont  contention,  might 
at  last  be  crushed  by  what  it  had  partly  repressed.  And  as  it 
only  acted  by  setting  one  impulse  against  another,  thongh  it 
bad  macb  power  in  moulding  the  character,  it  had  hardly  any 
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in  streugthGning  it ;  it  formed  temperament,  but  never  instil.ed 
principle ;  it  kept  me  generally  good-humored  and  kindly,  but 
could  not  teacb  me  perseverance  or  self-denial :  what  firmneas 
or  principle  I  bad  was  qnite  independent  of  it;  and  it  oame 
itself  nearly  as  often  in  the  form  of  a  temptation  aa  of  a  safe- 
guard, leading  me  to  ramble  over  billa  when  I  should  have 
been  learning  lessons,  and  lose  days  in  reveries  which  I  might 
have  spent  in  doing  ioDdnesees. 

"  Lastly :  although  there  was  no  definite  religions  sentiment 
mingled  with  it,  there  was  a  continual  perception  of  Sanctity 
in  the  whole  of  nature,  from  the  slightest  thing  to  the  vastest ; 
— an  instinctive  awe,  mixed  with  delight ;  an  indefinable  thrill, 
such  as  we  sometimes  imE^^e  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
disembodied  spirit.  I  could  only  feel  this  perfectly  when  I 
was  alone ;  and  then  it  would  often  make  me  shiver  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  joy  and  fear  of  it,  when  after  being  some  time 
away  from  the  hills,  I  first  got  to  the  shore  of  a  monutain 
river,  where  the  brown  water  circled  among  the  pebbles,  or 
when  I  saw  the  first  swell  of  distant  land  agmnat  the  snnset, 
or  the  first  low  broken  wall,  covered  with  mountain  moss.  I 
cannot  in  the  leaat  describe  the  feeling :  but  I  do  not  thmk 
thia  is  my  fault,  nor  that  of  the  English  langu^e,  for,  I  am 
afriud,  no  feeling  is  desoribable.  If  we  bad  to  explsun  even 
the  sense  of  bodily  hunger  to  a  person  who  had  never  felt  it, 
we  should  be  hard  put  to  it  for  words ;  and  this  joy  in  nature 
seemed  to  me  to  come  of  a  sort  of  heart-hunger,  satisfied  with 
the  presence  of  a  Great  and  Holy  Spirit.  These  feelings 
remained  in  their  full  intensity  till  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty, 
aud  then,  aa  the  reflective  and  practical  power  increased,  and 
the  '  cares  of  this  world '  gained  upon  me,  faded  gradually 
away,  in  the  maniicr  described  by  Wordsworth  in  his  Intim& 
tions  of  Immcrtality." 

Happily  for  the  world,  these  emotions  or  "  feelings," 
enthroned  in  the  Intellect  of  Raskin. 
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"  Ue  who  feels  Beauty,  but  cannot  intellectually  reoognise 
.  it,  is  ever  dependent  for  this  most  joyous  of  emotlonB  upon  the 
vernal  Jreshness  of  his  senses;  and  as  these  grow  dull,  as  youth 
flits  past,  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  gradually  becomes  a 
thing  unknown.  It  is  only  through  feeling  that  lesthetic  emo- 
tion can  tonch  such  an  one;  and  how  soon,  alas!  does  this 
medium  between  man  and  nature,  between  the  soul  and  exter* 
nal  things  grow  sluggish  and  torpid  I  But  with  him  who 
has  learned  to  kno^o  as  well  as  io  fe^r-~vihose  soul  is  ime  clear 
sky  of  inleSigence, — the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Intellect 
brightens  as  the  senaes  grow  dull ;  and  though  the  sensuous 
imagination  pass  into  the  yellow  leaf  as  the  autumn  of  life 
di'aws  on,  still  will  the  Beautiful,  having  secured  for  itself  a 
retreat  in  the  intellect,  naturally  pass  into  immortality  along 
with  it.  An  old  man,  with  closed  eyes  and  flowing  hair.. 
would  ^ain,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  form  the  idca> 
of  a  poet;  and  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Perides,  enlightened  by 
modem  philosophy,  and  purified  by  Christianity,  might  again 
return.''^ 

A  higher  aim  even  than  this  will,  we  trust,  be  attempted 
m  our  own  country.  True;  Art  is  here  yet  in  its  infancy 
ItB  healthfol,  vigorous  growth  and  development,  will  depend 
mmly  upon  the  general  cultivation  of  a  correct  Taste.  We 
cannot  expect  our  ArtJsts  to  pursue  high  and  noble  aimi  until 
the  standard  of  Taste  is  proportionably  elevated. 

For  (Aa  study  of  nature, — the  inseparable  ally  of  Art, — no 
finer  field  can  be  found  on  the  wide  earth,  than  our  own  wide 
country; — and  no  better  guide  and  interpreter,  than  John 
Ross  or. 

L.  C.  T 
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Scatter  diligently  in  eutceptible  miudH 
The  geroiB  of  tlie  good  and  tlie  beautitull 
Tbej  will  develope  Uiere  to  trees,  bad,  bloom. 
Aad  bear  the  ifoldea  fruits  of  Paradise. 
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AiTT  material  object  vhicli  can  give  as  pleasure  in  the  onifle 
contemplatioii  of  its  outward  qualities,  without  any  direct  and 
definite  eiertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call  In  some  way,  or  in  some 
degree,  beautifiil.  Why  we  receive  pleasure  from  some  forms 
and  colors,  and  not  from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or 
answered  than  vhy  we  like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood.  The 
utmost  Bubtilty  of  investigation  will  only  lead  us  to  ultimate 
instincts  and  principles  of  human  nature,  for  which  no  further 
reason  can  be  given  than  the  simple  will  of  the  Deity  that  we 
should  be  bo  created.  We  may,  indeed,  perodve,  aafar  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  His  nature,  that  we  have  been  so  constructed 
as,  when  in  a  nealtfay  and  cnltivatcd  state  of  mind,  to  derive 
pleasure  from  wliatever  thingB  are  illustrative  of  that  nature ; 
but  we  do  not  receive  pleasure  from  them  because  they  are 
illustrative  of  it,  nor  from  any  perception  that  they  are  illus- 
trative of  it,  but  instinctively  and  necessarily,  as  we  derive 
sensual  pleasure  from  the  scent  of  a  rose.  On  these  primary 
principles  of  our  nature,  education  and  accident  operate  to  an 
niilimited  extent ;  they  may  be  cultivated  or  checked,  directed 
or  diverted,  gifted  by  right  guidance  with  the  most  acute  and 
faultless  sense,  or  subjected  by  neglect  to  every  phase  of  error 
and  disease.  He  who  has  followed  up  these  natural  laws  of 
aversion  and  desire,  rendering  them  more  and  more  authoriti*- 
tive  by  constant  obedience,  so  as  to  derive  pleasure  always  from 
that  whicsh  God  ori^nally  intended  should  give  him  pleasure, 
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and  who  derives  the  greatest  poBfflble  aum  of  pleaaore  from 
any  g^ven  object,  is  a  man  of  taste. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  disputed  word.  Per- 
bx.t  taste  is  the  iaculty  of  receiving  the  greatest  posuble 
pleasure  from  those  material  sources  which  are  attractive  to 
our  moral  nature  in  its  purity  and  perfection.  He  who  receives 
little  pleasure  from  these  sources,  wants  taste ;  he  who  receivex 
pleasure  from  any  other  sources,  has  fake  or  bad  taste. 

And  it  is  thus  that  the  term  "  taste"  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  "judgment,"  with  which  it  is  constantly  coa- 
founded.  Judgment  is  a  genera!  term,  expressing  definite 
action  of  the  intellect,  and  applicable  to  every  kind  of  subject 
which  can  be  submitted  to  it.  There  may  be  judgment  of 
oongruity,  judgment  of  truth,  judgment  of  justice,  and  judg- 
ment  of  difficulty  and  excellence.  But  all  these  exertions  of 
intellect  are  totally  <^tioct  from  taste,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  the  instinctive  and  instant  preferring  of  one  material 
object  to  another  without  any  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  proper 
to  human  nature  In  its  perfection  so  to  do. 

Observe,  however,  I  do  not  mean  by  excluding  direct  exer- 
tion of  the  intellect  from  ideas  of  beauty,  that  beauty  has  no 
effect  upon  nor  connexion  with  the  intellect.  All  our  moral 
feelings  are  so  inwoven  with  our  inteUectnal  powers,  that  we 
cannot  affect  the  one  without,  in  some  degree,  addressing  the 
other  ;  and  in  all  high  ideas  of  beauty  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  much  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  delicate  and  untrace- 
able perceptions  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  relation,  which  are 
purely  intellectual,  and  through  which  we  arrive  at  our  noblest 
ideas  of  what  is  commonly  and  rightly  called  "intellectual 
beauty."  But  there  is  yet  no  immediate  exertion  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  person,  receiving  even  the  noblest 
ideas  of  simple  beauty,  be  asked  why  he  likes  the  object  excit- 
ing them,  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  any  distinct  reason,  nor 
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to  11*006  ill  his  mind  any  formal  thought  to  which  he  can 
appeal  aa  a  scarce  of  pleastire.  He  will  say  that  the  thing 
gratifies,  fills,  hallowH,  exalte  his  mind,  but  he  will  not  be  able 
to  say  why,  or  how.  If  he  can,  and  if  he  can  show  that  he 
perceives  in  the  object  any  expression  of  distinct  thought,  he 
has  received  more  than  an  idea  of  beauty — It  ia  an  idea  of 
relation. 

By  the  term  ideas  of  relation,  I  mean  to  express  all 
those  soorces  of  pleasure  which  involve  and  require,  at  the 
instant  of  thdr  perception,  actjve  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
powers. 

The  sensation  of  Beauty  ia  not  sensual  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
is  it  intellectual  on  the  other,  but  is  depend^it  on  a  pure,  right, 
and  open  state  of  the  heart,  both  for  its  truth  and  its  inten- 
sity, insomuch  that  even  the  right  after-action  of  the  intellect 
upon  facts  of  beauty  so  apprehended,  is  dependent  on  the 
acuteness  of  the  heart-feeling  about  them ;  and  thns  the  apos- 
tolic words  come  true,  in  this  minor  respect  as  in  all  others, 
that  men  are  alienated  &om  the  life  of  God,  "  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  having  the  understanding  darkened, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  so  being  past 
feeling,  give  themselves  up  to  lasciviousnesa ;"  for  we  do 
mdoed  see  constantly  that  men  having  naturally  acute  percep 
tions  of  the  beautiful,  yet  not  receiving  it  with  a  pure  heart, 
nor  into  their  hearts  at  aU,  never  comprehend  it,  nor  receive 
good  from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere  minister  to  thfir  desires, 
and  accompaniment  and  seasoning  of  lower  sensual  pleasures, 
until  all  their  emotions  take  the  same  earthly  stamp,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  sinks  into  the'servant  of  lust. 

Nor  is  what  the  world  commonly  understands  by  the  aiUi* 
ration  of  taste,  anything  more  or  better  than  this,  at  least  in 
times  of  corrupt  and  over-pampered  dvilization,  when  men 
build  palaces,  and  plant  groves,  and  gather  luxuries,  that  the; 
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and  their  derioes  may  hang  in  the  comers  of  the  Torld  like 
fine-spun  cobwebs,  with  greedy,  pnfftd  up,  apider-like  lusts  in 
the  middle.  And  thia,  which  in  Christian  times  is  the  abuse 
and  cormptioD  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  was  in  that  Pagan  life 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  little  less  than  the  essence  of  it,  and 
the  best  they  had;  for  I  know  not  that  of  the  exprea^ons  of 
affection  towards  external  Nature  to  be  found  among  Heathen 
writers,  there  are  any  of  which  the  balance  and  leading  thought 
cleaves  not  towards  the  sensual  parts  of  her.  Her  benefi- 
cence they  songht,  and  her  power  they  shunned ;  her  teaching 
tiirough  both  they  understood  never.  The  pleasant  infiuences 
of  soft  winds,  and  singing  streamlets,  and  shady  coverts,  of  the 
violet  couch  and  plane-tree  shade,  they  received,  perhaps,  in  a 
more  noble  way  than  we,  but  they  found  not  anything  except 
fear,  upon  the  bare  moimtdn  or  in  the  ghastly  glen.  The 
Hybla  heather  they  loved  more  for  its  sweet  hives  than  its 
purple  hues.  But  the  Christian  tfaeoria  seeks  not,  though  it 
accepts,  and  touches  with  its  own  purity,  what  the  Epicurean 
sought,  but  finds  its  food  and  the  objects  of  its  love  every- 
where, in  what  ia  harsh  and  fearful,  as  well  as  what  is  kind, 
nay  even  in  all  that  seems  coarse  and  common-place ;  seiaing 
that  which  is  good,  and  delighting  more  sometimes  at  finding 
its  table  spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  its 
enemies,  and  its  honey  coming  out  of  the  rock,  than  if  all 
were  harmonized  into  a  less  wondrous  pleasure ;  hating  only 
what  is  self-sighted  Mid  insolent  of  men's  work,  despising  all 
that  is  not  of  God ;  yet  able  to  find  evidence  of  Him  stiU, 
where  all  seems  forgetfiil  of  Him,  and  to  turn  that  into  a  wit- 
ness of  His  working  which  was  meant  to  obscure  it,  and  so 
with  clear  and  unoffending  sight  beholding  Him  for  ever, 
according  to  the  written  promise, — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Ideas  of  Beauty  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  be  pr& 
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Bented  to  the  taman  mind,  invari&bl^  exalting  and  puifying 
it  according  to  their  degree ;  and  it  woald  appear  that  we  are 
intended  by  the  Deity  to  be  constantly  under  their  influence, 
because  there  is  not  one  dngle  object  in  nature  which  is  not 
capable  of  conveying  them,  and  which,  to  the  rightly  perceiv 
ing  mind,  does  not  present  an  incalculably  greater  number  oi 
beautiful,  than  of  deformed  parts ;  there  bdng  in  feet  scarcely 
anything,  in  pure,  undiseased  Nature,  like  podtive  deformity, 
but  only  degrees  of  beauty,  or  s\ich  slight  and  rare  points  of 
permitted  contrast  as  may  render  all  around  them  more  valu- 
able by  th^  opposition;  spots  of  blackness  in  creation,  to 
make  its  colors  felt.  But  although  everything  in  Nature  ir 
more  or  less  beautiiul,  every  species  of  object  has  its  owd 
kind  and  degree  of  beauty ;  some  being  in  their  own  nature 
more  beautiful  than  othei^,  and  few,  if  any  individuals,  possess 
ing  the  utmost  beauty  of  which  the  species  is  capable.  This 
utmost  degree  of  spedfic  beauty,  necessarily  co-ezistent  with 
the  utmost  perfection  of  the  object  in  other  respects,  is  the 
ideal  of  the  object. 

We  must  be  modest  and  cautious  in  Uie  pronouncii^  of 
poative  opinions  on  the  subject  of  beauty ;  for  every  one  of 
us  has  peculiar  sources  of  enjoyment  necessarily  opened  to 
him  in  cert^n  scenes  and  things,  sources  which  are  sealed  to 
others;  and  we  must  be  wary,  on  the  onehand,  of  confounding 
these  in  ourselves  with  ultimate  conclusions  of  taste,  and  so 
forcing  them  upon  all  as  authoritative ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
supposing  that  the  enjoyments,  which  we  canuot  share,  are 
shallow  or  unwarrantable,  because  incommunicable.  By  the 
term  Beauty,  two  things  are  signified;  First,  that  external 
quality  of  bodies  which  may  be  shown  to  be  in  some  sort 
typical  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  which,  therefore,  I  shall 
for  distinction's  sake  call  typical  beauty;   and  second,  the 
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appearance  of  felidtoiu  fntfilmmt  of  iunctious  in  many  things, 
and  this  I  shall  call  vilai  heaaty. 

Let  ti£  briefly  dlstinf^uish  those  qualities,  or  types,  on 
whose  combination  is  dependent  the  power  of  mere  materia* 
lovdineet.  I  pretend  neither  to  enumerate  nor  to  perceive 
them  all ;  yet  certain  powerfiil  and  palpable  modes  there  arc, 
by  observing  which,  we  may  come  at  suoh  general  conduidona 
on  the  subject  as  may  be  practically  useful. 

1.  Infinity,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Inoomprehensibility. 

2.  Unity,  or  the  type  of  the  Divine  Comprehemdveness. 

3.  Repose,  or  the  type  of  the  Divine  Permanence. 

4.  Symmetry,  or  the  type  of  the  Divine  Justice. 

5.  Parity,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Energy. 

6.  Moderation,  or  the  type  of  Government  by  Law. 


— INMNITT. 


EeaTea  lies  about  ob  Id  our  iaGtncy, — 

Sbsdes  of  the  priaoD- house  begin  to  doaa 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 

But  he  bebolds  the  light,  and  wbence  it  fiowi, 

He  aeca  it  in  bia  J07. 

The  jouth,  who  duilj  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  Is  nature's  priest, 

And  bj  the  vision  spleodid 

Is  on  his  waj  attended. 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 

Ajid  lade  Into  the  light  of  commoa  laj 

One,  however,  of  these  child  instincts,  I  believe  that  few  for* 
get ,  the  emotion,  namely,  caused  by  all  open  ground,  or  lines 
of  any  spacious  kind  against  the  sky,  behind  which  there  might 
be  conceived  the  aea. 
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Whatever  beauty  there  may  result  from  effects  of  light  .  u 
for^TOund  objects,  from  the  dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of  the 
cascade,  the  glitter  of  the  birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  daylight  hues 
of  darker  things  (and  joyfulness  there  is  it)  all  of  them),  there 
ts  yet  a  light  which  the  eye  invariably  eeeka  with  a  deeper 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  light  of  the  declining  or  breaking  , 
day,  and  the  flakes  of  scarlet  cloud  burning  like  watch-fires  in 
the  green  sty  of  the  horizon;  adeeperfeeling,  I  say,  not  perhaps 
more  acute,  but  having  more  of  spiritual  hope  and  longing,  less 
of  animal  and  present  life,  more  manifest,  invariably,  in  those 
of  more  serious  and  determined  mind  (I  use  the  word  serious, 
not  as  being  opposed  to  cheerful,  but  to  trivial  and  volatile) ; 
but,  I  think,  marked  and  nni^iing  even  in  those  of  the  least 
thoughtful  dispoutions.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  rest  on  the 
determination  of  every  reader,  whether  the  pleasure  which  he 
has  received  &om  these  effects  of  calm  and  luminous  distance 
be  not  the  most  singular  and  memorable  of  which  he  has  been 
I'.onscious;  whether  all  that  is  dazzling  in  color,  perfect  in  form, 
gladdening  in  expression,  be  not  of  evanescent  and  shallow 
appealing,  when  compared  with  the  still  small  voice  of  the  level 
twilight  beliind  purple  hills,  or  the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn  over 
the  dark,  troublous-edged  sea. 

Let  us  try  to  discover  that  which  effects  of  this  kind  possess 
or  suggest,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  other  effects  of 
light  and  color  possess  not.  There  miist  be  something  in  them 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  one  of 
the  primal  and  most  earnest  motives  of  beauty  to  human 
sensation. 

Do  tliey  show  finer  characters  of  form  than  can  be  developed 
by  the  broader  daylight?  Not  so;  for  their  power  is  almost 
independent  of  the  forms  they  assume  or  display ;  it  matters 
little  whether  the  bright  clouds  be  simple  or  manifold,  whethei 
the  mounts  line  be  subdued  or  majestic;  the  fdrer  forms  of 
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eai'thly  things  are  by  tbem  snbdued  and  disguised,  the  toauA 
and  muscular  growth  of  the  forest  trunks  is  sunk  into  skeleton 
lines  of  quiet  shade,  the  purple  clefts  of  the  hill-side  are  laby- 
rintlied  in  the  darkness,  the  orbed  spring  and  whii'ling  wave 
of  the  torrent  have  given  place  to  a  white,  ghastly,  interrupted 
gleaming.  Have  they  more  perfection  or  fulness  of  color? 
Not  80 ;  for  their  effect  is  oftentimes  deeper  when  their  hues 
are  dim,  than  when  they  are  blazoned  with  crimson  and  pale 
gold  ;  and  assuredly  in  the  blue  of  the  rainy  sky,  in  the  many 
tints  of  morning  flowers,  in  the  sunlight  on  summer  foliage  and 
field,  there  are  more  sources  of  mere  sensual  color-pleasure  than 
in  the  single  streak  of  wan  and  dying  light.  It  is  not  then  by 
nobler  form,  it  is  not  by  positiveness  of  hue,  it  is  not  by 
mtensity  of  light  (for  the  sun  itself  at  noonday  is  effectless  upon 
the  feelings),  that  this  strange  distant  space  possesses  its 
attractive  power.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  it  has,  or 
suggests,  which  no  other  object  of  sight  suggests  in  equal 
degree,  and  that  is, — Injinity.  It  is  of  all  visible  things  the 
least  material,  the  least  fltiite,  the  farthest  withdrawn  from  the 
earth  prison-house,  the  most  typical  of  the  nature  of  God,  the 
most  suggestive  of  the  glory  of  his  dwelling-place.  For  the 
sky  of  night,  though  we  may  know  it  boundless,  is  dark,  it  is  a 
studded  vault,  a  roof  that  seems  to  shut  us  in  and  down;  but 
the  bright  distance  has  no  limit — we  feel  its  infinity,  as  we 
rejoice  in  its  purity  of  light. 

Let  the  reader  bear  constantly  iu  mind,  that  I  ipsiet  not 
on  his  accepting  any  interpretation  of  mine,  but  only  on  his 
dwelling  so  long  on  those  objects,  which  he  perceives  to  be 
beautiful,  as  to  determine  whether  the  qualities  to  which  I 
trace  tiieir  beauty  be  necessarily  there  or  no.  Farther  expres- 
sions of  infinity  there  ai'e  in  the  mystery  of  Nature,  and  in 
Bome  measure  in  her  vastness,  but  these  are  dependent  on 
our  own  imperfections,  and  therefore,  though  they  produce 
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sablimitf  they  are  uneoanected  with  beauty.  For  .hat  which 
we  foolishly  call  vastness  is,  rightly  considered,  not  more' won- 
derful, not  more  impressive,  than  tliat  which  we  insolently 
call  littleness;  and  the  infinity  of  God  is  not  mysterious,  it  is 
only  nnlathomable ;  not  concealed,  but  incomprehensible ;  it  is 
a  cleai'  infinity,  the  darkness  of  the  pure,  unsearchable  sea. 


"  All  things,"  says  Hooker,  "  (God  only  excepted)  beeidea 
the  nature  which  they  have  in  themselves,  receive  externally 
Bome  perfection  from  other  things."  The  Divine  essence  I 
thiiik  it  better  to  speak  of  as  comprehendveness,  than  as  unity, 
because  imity  is  often  understood  in  the  sense  of  oneness  or 
Miigleness,  instead  of  universality,  whereas  the  only  Unity 
which  by  any  means  can  become  grateful  or  an  object  of  hope 
to  men,  and  whose  types  therefore  in  material  things  can  be 
beautiful,  is  that  on  which  turned  the  last  words  and  prayer  of 
Christ  before  his  crossing  of  the  Kidron  brook.  "  Neither 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word.  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee." 

And  so  there  is  not  any  matter,  nor  any  spirit,  nor  any 
ureature,  but  it  is  capable  of  a  unity  of  some  kind  with  other 
creatures,  and  in  that  unity  is  its  perfection  and  theii-s,  and  a 
pleasure  also  for  the  beholding  of  all  other  creatures  that  cai; 
behold.  So  the  unity  of  spirits  is  partly  in  their  sympathy, 
and  partly  in  their  giving  and  taking,  and  always  in  their  lovo ; 
and  these  are  thdr  delight  and  their  strength,  for  thar 
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strength  b  in  th^  co-worMng  and  army  fellcwBhip,  and  tli^r 
delight  is  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  alternate  and  perpetual 
currents  of  good,  their  inseparable  dependency  on  each  other'? 
being,  and  their  esaenti^  and  pei'fect  depending  on  their  Ci'e- 
ator's :  and  so  the  unity  of  eaithly  creatures  ia  their  power  and 
thoir  peace,  not  like  the  dead  and  cold  peace  of  undisturbed 
stones  and  solitary  mountainB,  but  the  living  peace  of  trust, 
and  the  living  power  of  support,  of  hands  that  hold  each  other 
and  are  still :  and  so  the  unity  of  matter  ia,  in  its  noblest  form, 
the  organization  of  it  which  builds  it  np  into  temples  for  the 
spirit,  and  in  its  lower  form,  the  sweet  and  strange  affinity, 
which  gives  to  it  the  glory  of  its  orderly  elements,  and  the  fair 
variety  of  change  and  as^milation  that  turns  the  dust  into  the 
crystal,  and  separates  the  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament 
fi-om  the  waters  that  be  beneath ;  and  in  its  lowest  form,  it  is 
the  working  and  walking  and  clinging  together  that  gives  their 
power  to  the  winds,  and  its  i^yllables  and  soundings  to  the  air, 
and  their  weight  to  the  waves,  and  their  burning  to  the  stm- 
beams,  and  their  stability  to  the  mountains,  and  to  every  crca- 
tui-e  whatsoever  operation  is  for  its  glory  and  for  others'  good. 
Among  all  things  which  are  to  have  nnity  of  membei-ship  one 
with  another,  there  must  be  diHerence  or  vaiiety ;  and  though 
it  is  possible  that  many  like  things  may  be  made  members  of 
one  body,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  structure  appeara 
characteristic  of  the  lower  creatures,  rather  than  the  higher, 
as  the  many  legs  of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  many  arms  and 
suckers  of  the  radiata,  and  that,  aa  we  rise  in  order  of  being, 
the  number  of  wmilar  membei-s  becomes  less,  and  their  struo 
tnre  commonly  seems  based  on  the  principle  of  the  unity  ot 
two  things  by  a  third,  aa  Plato  has  it  in  the  Timasus,  §  II. 

Hence,  out  of  the  necessity  of  unity,  aiiaea  that  of  variety, 
a  necessity  often  more  vividly,  though  never  so  deeply  felt, 
because  lying  at  the  surfaces  of  things,  and  assisted  by  an 
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iutlnentjal  pi-indple  of  our  nature,  the  love  of  ohange,  and  Ae 
power  of  contrast.  Receiving  variety,  only  as  tliat  wLict 
accornpliehes  Unity,  or  makes  it  perceived,  its  operation  it; 
found  to  be  very  precious. 

The  effect  of  variety  is  best  exemplified  by  the  melodies  of 
inufiij,  wherein,  by  the  differences  of  the  notes,  they  are  con- 
uiicted  with  each  other  in  certain  pleasant  relations.  Tliis 
connexion  taking  place  in  quantities  is  Proportion. 

This  influence  of  apparent  piopoition— a  proportion,  be  it 
observed,  which  has  no  reference  to  ultimate  ends,  but  whit-h 
is  itself,  seemingly,  the  end  and  object  of  operation  in  many 
of  the  forces  of  nature — is  therefore  at  the  root  oi'  all  our 
delight  in  any  beautiful  form  whatsoever. 

It  is  utterly  vain  to  endeavor  to  reduce  this  proportion  to 
finite  rules,  for  it  is  as  various  as  rauwca!  melody,  and  the 
laws  to  which  it  is  subject  are  of  the  same  general  kind,  so 
that  the  determination  of  right  or  wrong  proportion  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  feeling  and  espevience  as  the  appredation 
of  goodmuMcal  composition;  not  but  that  there  is  a  science  oi 
both,  and  principles  which  may  not  be  infringed,  but  that 
within  these  limits  the  liberty  of  invention  is  infinite,  and  the 
degrees  of  excellence,  infinite  also. 


m. — EKP08K, 


There  is  probably  no  necessity  more  imperatively  felt  by  the 
Artist,  no  test  more  unfailing  of  the  greatness  of  artistical 
treatment,  than  that  of  the  appeai-ance  of  repose,  and  yet  there 
is  no  quality  whose  semblance  in  mere  matter  is  more  difficult 
to  define  or  illuftrat«.     Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  our  instinc 
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tire  lore  of  it,  sa  well  st  the  cause  to  which  I  attribute  tbat  lores 
(although  here  also,  sa  in  the  former  cases,  I  contend  not  for 
the  interpretation,  but  for  the  fact,)  will  be  readily  aCowed  by 
the  reader.  As  opposed  to  passion,  chaagefulness,  or  laborious 
exertion,  repose  ia  the  especial  and  separating  characteristio 
of  the  eternal  mind  and  power;  it  is  the  "I  am"  of  the  Creator 
opposed  to  the  "I  become"  of  all  creatures;  it  is  the  sign  alike 
of  the  supreme  knowledge  which  is  incapable  of  sarprisc,  the 
supreme  power  which  is  incapable  of  labor,  the  supreme 
volition  which  is  incapable  of  change ;  it  is  the  stillness  of  the 
beams  of  tho  eternal  chambers  laid  upon  the  variable  waters 
of  ministering  creatures;  and  as  we  saw  befoi-e  that  the  infinity 
which  was  a  type  of  the  Divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  became 
yet  more  desirable  on  the  other  from  its  peculiar  address  to 
our  prison  hopes,  and  to  the  expectations  of  an  unsatisfied  and 
unaccomplished  existence,  so  the  types  of  this  third  attribute 
of  the  Deity  might  seem  to  have  been  rendered  fiirther  attrac- 
tive to  mortal  instinct,  through  the  infliction  upon  the  fallen 
creature  of  a  curse  necessitating  a  labor  once  unnatural  and 
still  most  painful,  so  that  the  desire  of  rest  planted  in  the  heart 
is  no  sensual  nor  unwortliy  one,  but  a  longing  for  renovation 
and  for  escape  from  a  state  whose  every  phase  is  mere 
.preparation  for  another  equally  transitory,  to  one  in  which 
permanence  shall  have  become  possible  through  perfection. 
Henco  the  great  call  of  Christ  to  men,  that  call  on  which  St. 
Augustine  fixed  essential  expression  of  Christian  hope,  is 
accompanied  by  the  promise  of  rest;  and  the  death-bequest 
of  Christ  to  men  is  "  peace," 

Hence,  I  think  there  is  no  desire  more  intense  or  more 
exalted  than  that  which  exists  in  all  rightly  disciplined  minds, 
for  the  evidences  of  repose  in  external  signs.  I  say  fearlessly 
respecting  repose,  that  no  work  of  art  can  be  groat  without 
in,  and  that  all  art  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  appearance 
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of  it.  It  is  the  most  uniiulmg  teat  of  beanty,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  motion;  nothing  can  be  ignoble  Ihat  pos- 
Besses  it,  nothing  right  that  has  it  not;  and  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  its  appearance  in  the  work,  is  the  majesty  of  mind 
to  be  inferred  in  the  artificer.  Without  regard  to  other  qua. 
litiea,  we  may  look  to  this  for  our  evidence,  and  by  the  search 
of  this  alone  we  may  be  led  to  the  rejection  of  all  that  ts  base, 
and  the  accepting  of  aU  that  is  good  and  great,  for  thfi  paths 
of  wisdom  are  all  peace. 

We  shall  see  by  this  light  three  colossal  ims^es  standing  np 
side  by  aide,  looming  in  their  great  rest  of  spirituality  above 
the  whole  world-horizon ;  ITiidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Dante ;  and  then,  separated  from  their  great  rehgioua  thrones 
only  by  less  fiilness  and  earnestness  of  faith.  Homer  and  Sfaak- 
speare :  and  from  these  we  may  go  down  step  by  step  among 
the  mighty  men  of  eveiy  age,  securely  and  certainly  observant" 
of  diminished  lustre  in  every  appearance  of  restlessness  and 
effort,  until  the  last  trace  of  true  inspiration  vanishes  in  the 
tottering  affectations,  or  the  tortured  inanities  of  modern 
times.  There  is  no  art,  no  pursuit,  whatsoever,  but  its  results 
may  be  classed  by  this  test  alone ;  everything  of  evil  is  be- 
trayed and  winnowed  away  by  it,  ghtter  and  coniiision  and 
glare  of  color,  inconsistency  or  absence  of  thought,  forced 
expression,  evil  choice  of  subject,  over  accumulation  of  ma- 
terials, whether  in  painting  or  literature ;  the  shallowness  of 
the  English  schools  of  art,  the  strained  and  disgusting  horrors 
of  the  French,  the  distorted  feverishncss  of  the  German: — 
pretence,  over-decoration,  over-division  of  parts  in  architeu 
tnrc,  and  agdn  in  music,  in  acting,  in  dancing,  in  whatsoever 
art,  great  or  mean,  there  are  yet  degrees  of  greatness  or  mean 
neas  entirely  dependent  on  this  single  quality  of  repose. 

But  that  which  in  lifeless  things  ennobles  them  by  seeming 
to  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher  creatures  by  indicating  the 
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exaltation  of  their  eaithly^  vitality  into  a  Divine  vitality;  and 
raising  the  life  of  aenae  into  the  life  of  faith — &ith,  whether  we 
receivu  it  in  the  sense  of  adherence  to  resolution,  obedience  to 
law,  regardfulnesH  of  promise,  in  which  from  all  time  it  has 
been  the  test  as  the  shield  of  the  trae  being  and  life  of  man, 
or  in  the  still  higher  sense  of  trustfulness  in  the  presence^ 
kindness,  and  word  of  God ;  in  which  foriu  it  haa  been  exhi- 
bited under  the  Christian  ^pensation.  For  whether  in  one 
or  other  form,  whether  the  feithfulness  of  men  whose  path  is 
chosen  and  portion  fixed,  in  the  following  and  receiving  of 
that  path  and  portion,  as  in  the  Thermopylie  camp ;  or  the 
happier  fiuthfulneas  of  children  in  the  good  giving  of  their 
Father,  and  of  subjects  in  the  conduct  of  their  king,  as  in  the 
"  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God"  of  the  Red  Sea 
shore,  there  is  rest  and  peacefulness,  the  "standing  still"  in 
both,  the  quietness  of  action  determined,  of  spirit  unalarmed, 
of  expectation  unimpatient :  beautiful,  even  when  based  only 
as  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and  selfpossesaion,  the  persis- 
tent dignity  or  the  uncaloulating  love  of  the  creature,*  but 
more  beautiful  yet  when  the  rest  is  one  of  humility  instead  of 
pride,  and  the  trust  no  more  in  the  resolution  we  have  taken, 
but  in  the  hand  we  hold. 


"Tlie  universal  inatinet  of  repose, 
The  longing  for  conQrmed  traDquilli^ 
Inward  and  outward,  bumble,  ;et  sublime. 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one. 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  humaji  soul 
Consistent  in  sell  rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditatiaii,  in  that  quietneas." 

WoBDBwOBTH,    Excuiatn,  Boob  iH 
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In  an  perfectly  beantiful  objects,  there  is  found  the  (f>posi 
tionof  one  part  to  another  and  a  reciprocal  balance  obtained 
in  animals  the  balance  being  commonly  between  oppositt. 
ndes  (note  the  disagrecableneas  occasioned  by  the  exception 
in  flat  Gsh,  having  the  eyee  on  one  side  of  the  head),  bat  in 
vegetables  the  opposition  is  leas  distinct,  as  in  the  boughs  on 
opposite  sides  of  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  sprays  on  each  side 
of  the  boughs,  and  in  dead  matter  less  perfect  still,  often 
amounting  only  to  a  certain  tendency  towards  a  balance,  as  in 
the  opposite  sides  of  valleys  and  alternate  windings  of  streams. 
In  things  in  which  perfect  synunetiy  is  from  their  nature  im- 
posdble  or  improper,  a  balance  must  be  at  least  in  some  mea- 
Bure  expressed  before  they  can  be  beheld  with  pleasure. 
Hence  the  neoesMty  of  what  artists  require  as  opposing  lines 
or  masses  in  compoution,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  value,  depends  chiefly  on  their  inartificial  aaid  natural 
invention.  Absolute  equahty  is  not  required,  still  less  abso- 
lute similarity.  A  mass  of  subdued  color  may  be  balanced  by 
a  point  of  a  powerful  one,  and  a  loug  and  latent  line  overpow- 
ered by  a  short  and  conspicuous  one.  The  only  error  gainst 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  reader  with  respect  to  sym- 
metry, is  the  confounding  it  with  proportion,  though  it  seems 
strange  that  the  two  terms  could  ever  have  been  used  as 
syuonymons.  Symmetry  is  the  ojqyoaition  ofegttal  quantities 
to  each  other.  Proportion  the  connection  of  unequal  quanti- 
ties with  each  other.  The  property  of  a  tree  in  sending  out 
equal  boughs  OE  opposite  sides  is  symmetrical.  Its  sending 
out  shorter  and  smaller  towards  the  top,  proportional.  In 
the  human  face  its  balance  of  oppo^te  sides  is  symmetry,  ita 
diviaoD  upwards,  proportion. 
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Whethei  the  ngreeableness  of  symmetry  be  in  any  waj 
referable  tc  it§  expreauon  of  the  Aristotelian  iainris,  that  is  tc 
Bay  of  abstract  justice,  I  leave  the  reader  to  determine ;  I  only 
assort  rrapecting  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  evei7 
form,  and  that  by  the  remoTal  of  it  we  shall  render  the  other 
elements  of  beauty  comparatively  ineffectual :  thongh,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  rather  a  mode  of 
arrangement  of  qaalitiee  than  a  quality  itself;  and  hence  sym- 
metry has  little  power  over  the  mind,  unless  all  the  other  con- 
BtJtuents  of  beauty  be  found  together  with  it 


TTiere  is  one  quality  which  might  have  escaped  ob  in  the 

consideration  of  mere  matter,  namely  purity,  and  yet  I  think 
that  the  original  notion  of  this  quality  is  altogether  material, 
and  has  only  been  attributed  to  color  when  auch  color  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  condition  of  matter  from  which  we  originally 
received  the  idea.  For  I  see  not  in  the  abstract  how  one 
color  should  be  considered  purer  than  another,  except  as  more 
or  less  compounded,  whereas  there  is  certainly  a  sense  of 
purity  or  impurity  in  the  most  compound  and  neutral  colors, 
as  weU  as  in  the  simplest,  a  quality  difficult  to  define,  and 
which  the  reader  will  probably  be  surprised  by  my  calling  tJie 
type  of  energy,  with  which  it  has  certtunly  little  traceable 
coimexion  in  the  mind. 

The  only  idea  which  I  think  can  be  legirimately  connected 
with  purity  of  matter,  is  this  of  vital  and  enei^tic  connex 
ion  among  its  particles,  and  the  idea  of  foulness  is  essen 
tially  connected  with  dissolution  and  death.    Thus  the  [)urity 
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of  the  rock,  contrasted  with  the  fouhiess  of  dust  .  i  mould,  ia 
expressed  by  the  epithet  "  hving,"  very  singnlarly  given  in 
the  rock,  ia  almost  all  languages ;  singularly  I  say,  because 
life  is  almost  the  last  attribute  one  would  ascribe  to  stone,  but 
for  this  viable  energy  and  connexion  of  its  particles ;  and  so 
of  water  Ba  opposed  to  stagnancy.  And  I  do  not  think  that, 
however  pure  a  powder  or  dnst  may  be,  the  idea  of  beauty  is 
ever  connected  with  it,  for  it  is  not  the  mere  purity,  but  the 
active  condition  of  the  substance  which  is  desired,  so  that  as 
soon  as  it  shoots  into  crystals,  or  gathers  into  effervescence,  a 
sensation  of  active  or  real  purity  is  received  which  was  noi 
felt  in  the  calcined  caput  mortnum. 

The  most  lovely  objects  in  nature  are  only  partially  trans- 
parent. I  suppose  the  utmost  possible  sense  of  beauty  (of 
color)  is  conveyed  by  a  feebly  translucent,  smooth,  but  not 
lostrons  surfitce  of  white,  and  pale  warm  red,  subdued  by  the 
most  pure  and  delicate  greys,  as  in  the  finer  portions  of  the 
human  frame;  in  wreaths  of  snow,  and  in  white  plumage 
under  rose  light.  A  fair  forehead  outshines  its  diamond  dia- 
dem. The  sparkle  of  the  cascade  withdraws  not  our  eyes 
from  the  snowy  summits  in  their  evening  silence. 

With  the  idea  of  purity  comes  that  of  ejorituality,  for  the 
essential  characteristic  of  matter  is  its  inertia,  whence,  by 
adding  to  it  purity  or  energy,  we  may  in  some  measure  spi- 
ritualize even  matter  itself.  Thus  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Apocalypse  it  ia  its  purity  that  fits  it  for  its  place  in  heaven ; 
the  river  of  the  water  of  life  that  proceeds  out  of  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  pavement  of  the  dty 
is  pure  gold,  Uke  onto  clear  glass 
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Of  objects  wbicli,  in  respect  of  tbe  qoalitiea  hitherto  coit 
sidered,  appear  to  have  equal  claims  to  regard,  we  find,  never 
tbeleas,  that  certain  are  preferred  to  others  in  consequence  of 
an  attractive  power,  usually  expressed  itj  the  tenos  "  chaste- 
nesB,  refioemeut,  or  elegajioe,"  and  it  appears  also  that  things 
which  in  other  respects  have  little  in  them  of  natural  beauty, 
and  are  of  forms  altogether  simple  and  adapted  to  ample 
uses,  are  capable  of  mach  distJnction  and  de^ableness  in  con- 
leqaence  of  these  qualities  only.  It  is  of  importance  to  dis- 
v>ver  the  real  natmre  of  the  ideas  thus  expressed. 

Something  of  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  words  is  referable 
to  the  authority  of  &shion  and  the  exclusiTeness  of  pride, 
owing  to  which  that  which  is  the  mode  of  a  particular  time  is 
submissively  esteemed,  and  that  which  by  its  costliness  or  its 
rarity  is  of  difficult  attainment,  or  in  any  way  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  as  the  best  of  many  things  (which  is  the  ori^al 
sense  of  the  words  elegant  and  exquisite),  is  esteemed  for  the 
witness  it  bears  to  the  dignity  of  the  chooser. 

But  neither  of  these  ideas  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
eternal  beauty,  neither  do  they  at  all  account  for  that  agree- 
ablen^s  of  color  and  foroL  which  is  especially  termed  chast«- 
ness,  and  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of  rightly 
tramed  mind  in  all  things  to  prefer,  and  of  common  minds  to 
rciject. 

There  is,  however,  another  character  of  artificial  produc- 
tions, to  which  these  terms  have  partial  reference,  which  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  note,  that  of  finish,  exactness,  or 
refinement,  which  are  commonly  desired  in  the  works  of  men, 
owing  both  to  their  difBcuIty  of  accomplishment  and  conse- 
quent ex]>ression  of  care  and  power.    And  there  is  not  a 
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greater  dgo  of  the  imperfection  of  general  taste,  thaii  its 
capability  of  contentment  with  forms  and  things  which,  pro- 
fessing completion,  are  yet  not  exact  nor  complete,  aa  in  the 
Ttilgar  with  wax  and  cla^,  and  china  figor^  and  in  oad 
scnlptorB  with  an  unfinished  and  clay-li^e  m^elling  of  sur- 
face, and  curves  and  angles  of  no  precision  or  delicacy.  Yet 
this  finish  is  not  a  part  or  constituent  of  beauty,  but  the 
HtU  and  uldnrnte  rendering  of  it.  And  therefore,  aa  there 
certainly  is  admitted  a  difference  of,  degree  in  what  we  call 
ohaateneaa,  even  in  Divine  work  (compare  the  hollyhock  or 
the  sunflower  with  the  vale  lily),  we  mast  seek  for  it  some 
other  explanation  and  source  than  this. 

And  if,  brin^g  down  our  ideas  of  it  from  complicated 
objects  to  umple  lines  and  colors,  we  analyze  and  regard 
them  nnrefiilly,  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  them  to  an 
undei-c'irrent  of  constantly  agreeable  feeling,  excited  by  the 
appearance  in  material  things  of  a  self-restr^ed  liberty,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  image  of  that  acting  of  God  with  r^ard  to 
all  his  creation,  wherein,  though  free  to  operate  in  whatever 
arbitrary,  sudden,  violent,  or  inconstant  ways  he  wilJ,  he  yet, 
if  we  may  reverently  so  speak,  restrains  in  himself  this  hia 
omnipotent  liberty,  and  works  always  in  consistent  modes, 
called  by  us  laws.  And  this  reatrwnt  or  moderation,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Hooker  ("  that  which  doth  moderate  the 
force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  mea- 
Bure  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a  law"),  is  in  the  Deity 
not  restraint,  sach  as  it  la  said  of  creatures,  but,  as  agsuu  says 
Hooker,  "  the  very  being  of  God  is  a  law  to  his  working,"  so 
that  every  appearance  of  p^nfiilness  or  want  of  power  and 
ireedom  in  mateiifJ  things  is  wrong  and  ugly ;  fi)r  the  right 
restrunt,  the  image  of  Divine  operation,  is  both  in  them,  and 
in  men,  a  willing  and  not  painful  stopping  short  of  the  utmost 
d^ree  to  which  their  power  might  reach,  and  the  appearance 
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of  fettering  or  confinemeDt  is  the  caoee  of  ngliness  in  the  one, 
as  the  slightest  piunfiUneBB  or  effort  in  restraint  is  a  sign  of  an 
in  the  other. 

I  have  put  this  attribute  of  beauty  last,  beoanae  I  oonsidei 
it  the  girdle  wid  safeguard  of  all  the  rest,  and  in  this  respect 
the  most  essential  of  all,  for  it  ia  possible  that  a  oert^  d^ree 
of  beauty  may  be  attained  even  in  the  absence  of  one  of  it« 
other  constituents,  as  sometimes  in  some  measure  without 
symmetry  or  without  onity.  But  the  least  appearance  of 
violence  or  extravagance,  of  the  want  of  moderation  and 
restraint,  is,  I  think,  destructive  of  aU  beauty  whatsoever  in 
everything,  color,  form,  motion,  language,  or  thought,  giving 
rise  to  that  which  in  color  we  call  glaring,  in  form  inel^ant, 
in  motion  ungraceful,  in  language  coarse,  in  thought  undis- 
ciplined, in  all  unchasteued ;  which  qualities  are  in  everything 
most  painful,  because  the  signs  of  disobedient  and  irregular 
operation. 

In  color  it  is  not  red,  but  roae^color,  which  is  most  beautj 
^  neither  such  actual  green  as  we  find  in  summer  foliage, 
partly,  and  in  our  painting  of  it  constantly;  but  such  grey 
green  as  that  into  which  nature  modifies  her  distant  tints,  or 
such  pale  green  and  uncertain  as  we  see  in  sunset  sky,  imd 
in  the  clefts  of  the  glacier,  and  the  chrysoprase,  and  the  sea- 
foam.  And  so  of  all  colors ;  not  tliat  they  may  not  sometimes 
he  deep  and  fiill,  but  that  there  is  a  solemn  moderation  even 
in  thdr  very  Mneas,  and  a  holy  reference  beyond  and  out  of 
their  own  nature  to  great  harmonies  by  which  they  are  go 
vemed,  and  in  obedience  to  which  b  their  glory.  The  very 
brilliancy  and  real  power  of  all  color  is  dependent  on  the  chaa. 
tening  of  it,  as  of  a  voice  on  its  gentleness,  and  as  of  action  on 
its  calmness,  and  as  all  moral  vigor  on  self-command.  And 
therefore  as  that  virtue  which  men  last,  and  with  most  diffi- 
culty attdn  unto,  and  which  many  attain  not  at  all,  and  yet, 
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that  whicli  is  essential  to  the  conduct  and  almost  to  the  Dcdng 
of  all  other  virtues,  since  neither  ima^ation,  nor  invention, 
nor  industry,  nor  sensibility,  nor  energy,  nor  any  other  good 
having,  is  of  fiill  avdl  without  this  of  eeIf-<M)minaud,  whereby 
works  truly  masculine  aud  mighty,  are  produced,  and  by  the 
dgns  of  which  they  are  separated  from  that  lower  host  of 
things  brilliant,  magnificent,  and  redundant,  and  £irther  yet 
from  that  of  the  loose,  the  lawless,  the  exaggerated,  the  inso- 
lent, and  the  pro&ne,  I  would  have  the  necessity  of  it  fore- 
most among  all  our  inculcating,  and  the  name  of  it  largest 
among  all  our  inscribing,  in  so  £ir  that,  over  the  doors  of 
every  school  of  Art,  I  would  have  this  one  word,  relieved  out 
in  deep  letters  of  pure  gold, — ^modbbation. 

I  proceed  more  particularly  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
second  kind  of  beauty  of  which  I  spoke  as  consisting  in  "  the 
appearance  of  felicitoua  fulfilment  of  function  in  living  things." 
1  have  already  noticed  the  example  of  very  pure  and  high 
typical  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  and  gradations 
of  unsullied  snow :  If^  passing  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  it, 
upon  the  lower  Alps,  early  in  May,  we  find,  as  we  are  nearly 
sure  to  find,  two  or  three  little  round  openings  pierced  in  it,  and 
throngh  these  emergent,  a  slender,  pendve,  fragile  flower* 
whose  small,  dark,  purple-tringed  bell  hangs  down  and  shudders 
over  the  ioy  cleft  that  it  has  cloven,  as  if  partly  wondering  at  its 
own  recent  grave,  and  partly  dying  of  very  &tigue  after  its 
hard  won  victory ;  we  shall  be,  or  we  ought  to  be,  moved  by 
a  totally  different  impression  of  loveliness  from  that  which  we 
receive  among  the  dead  ice  and  the  idle  clouds.  There  is  now 
uttered  to  us  a  oaU  for  sympathy,  now  ofiered  to  us  an  image 
of  moral  purpose  and  achievement,  which,  however  unconscious 
or  senseless  the  creature  may  indeed  be  that  so  seems  to  call, 
oannot  be  heard  without  affection,  nor  contemplated  without 
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vonhip,  by  any  of  na  whose  heart  is  rightly  toned,  or  who«e 
mind  ia  clearly  and  sarely  mghted. 

Throughoat  the  whole  of  the  organic  creation  every  b^g 
m  a  perfect  state  exhibita  oertun  appearances,  or  evidences,  of 
mppinesa,  and  be^des  is  in  its  nature,  its  decdres,  its  modes 
of  nourishment,  habitation,  and  death,  illnatrative  or  ezpresdve 
of  ccrtwn  moral  dispoaitions  or  principles.  Now,  first,  in  the 
keenness  of  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  in  the  happiness,  real 
or  apparent,  of  all  organic  beings,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  invariably  prompts  us,  from  the  joy  we  have  in 
it,  to  look  upon  those  as  most  lovely  which  are  most  happy ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  justness  of  the  moral  sense  wliich  rightly 
reads  the  lesson  they  are  all  intended  to  teach,  and  claaaes  them 
in  orders  of  worthiness  and  beauty  according  to  the  rank  and 
nature  of  that  lesson,  whether  it  be  of  warning  or  example. 

Its  first  perfection,  therefore,  relating  to  vital  beauty,  is  the 
kindness  and  unseltish  fulness  of  heart,  which  receives  the 
utmost  amount  of  pleasure  from  the  happiness  of  all  things. 
Of  which  in  high  d^ree  the  heart  of  man  is  incapable,  neither 
what  intense  enjoyment  the  angels  may  have  in  all  that  they 
see  of  things  that  move  and  live,  and  in  the  part  they  take  in 
the  shedding  of  God's  kindness  upon  tbem,  can  we  know  or 
conceive :  only  in  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  God,  and  are 
made  in  measure  like  unto  him,  can  we  increase  this  our  posses- 
ion of  charity,  of  which  the  entire  essence  is  in  God  only. 

Wherefore  it  is  evident  that  even  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
this  faculty  implies  a  condition  of  the  whole  moral  being  in 
ome  measure  right  and  healthy,  and  that  to  the  entire  exercise 
of  it  there  ia  necessary  the  entire  perfection  of  the  Christian 
chittacter,  for  he  who  loves  not  God,  nor  his  brother,  cannot 
love  the  grass  beneath  his  feet  and  the  creatures  that  fill  those 
spaces  in  the  universe  which  he  needs  not,  and  vhich  live  not 
for  his  uses ;  nay,  he  haa  seldom  grace  to  be  grateful  even  to 
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'Jiose  that  love  him  and  serve  him,  while,  on  the  other  haiid, 
none  can  love  God  nor  his  human  brother  without  loving  all 
things  which  his  Father  loves,  nor  without  looking  upon  them 
every  one  as  in  that  respect  his  brethren  also,  and  perhaps 
worthier  than  he,  if  in  the  under  concords  they  have  to  fill, 
their  part  is  touched  more  troly. 

b'oT  it  is  matter  of  easy  demonstration,  that  setting  the 
characters  of  typical  beauty  aside,  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
every  organic  form  is  in  proportion  to  its  appearance  of  healthy 
vita]  energy ;  as  in  a  rose  buah,  setting  aside  all  the  consider- 
ations of  gradated  flushing  of  color  and  &ir  folding  of  line, 
which  it  shares  with  the  cloud  or  the  anow-wreath,  we  find  in 
aojd  through  all  this  certain  signs  pleasant  and  acceptable  as 
signs  of  life  and  enjoyment  in  the  particular  individual  plant 
itself.  Every  leaf  and  stalk  is  seen  to  have  a  function,  to  be 
corstantty  ezercislag  that  function,  and  as  it  seems  solely  for 
the  good  and  enjoyment  of  the  plant. 


Of  eyes  we  shall  find  those  ugliest  which  have  in  them 
no  expression  nor  life  whatever,  but  a  corpse-like  stare,  or 
an  indefinite  meaningless  glaring,  as  in  some  lights,  those  of 
owIb  and  cats,  and  mostly  of  insects  and  of  all  creatures  in 
whidi  the  eye  seems  rather  an  external,  optical  instrument 
than  a  bodily  member  through  which  emotion  and  virtue  of 
soul  may  be  espresaed  (as  pre-eminently  in  the  chameleon), 
because  the  seeming  want  of  senability  and  vitality  in  a  hv- 
ing  creature  ia  the  most  painfhl  of  all  wants.     And  next  to 
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these  in  ugliness  come  the  e7es  that  gam  vitality  i.ideed  ont 
only  by  means  of  the  expression  of  intense  malignity,  as  in 
the  serpent  and  alligator ;  and  next  to  those,  to  whose  malig- 
nity is  added  the  virtue  of  subtlety  and  keenness,  as  of  the 
lynx  and  hawk ;  and  then,  by  diminishing  the  malij^ity  and 
increasing  the  expressions  of  comprehensiveness  and  determi- 
nation, we  arrive  at  those  of  the  hon  and  eagle,  and  at  last, 
by  destroying  malignity  altogether,  at  tlie  fair  eye  of  the 
herbivorous  tribes,  wherein  the  superiority  of  beauty  consista 
always  in  the  greater  or  less  sweetness  and  gentleness  prima- 
rily,  as  in  the  gazelle,  camel,  and  ox,  and  in  the  greater  or 
less  intellect,  secondarily,  as  in  the  horse  and  dog,  mid  finally, 
in  gentleness  and  intellect  both  in  man.  And  agsun,  taking 
tlie  month,  another  source  of  expression,  we  find  it  ugliest 
where  it  has  none,  as  mostly  in  fish,  or  perhaps  where,  with- 
out giuning  much  in  expresaou  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  a  for- 
midable destructive  instrument,  as  again  in  the  alligator,  and 
then,  by  some  increase  of  expression,  we  ai-rive  at  birds' 
beaks,  wherein  there  is  more  obtained  by  the  diifercnt  ways 
of  setting  on  the  mandibles  than  is  commonly  supposed  (com- 
pare the  bills  of  the  duck  and  the  eagle),  and  thence  we  reach 
the  finely-developed  lips  of  the  camivora,  which  nevertheless 
lose  that  beauty  they  have,  in  the  actions  of  snarling  and 
biting,  and  il-om  these  we  pass  to  the  nobler  because  gentler 
and  more  sensible,  of  the  horse,  camel,  and  fawn,  and  so 
again  up  to  man,  only  there  is  less  traceableness  of  the  prui- 
ciple  in  the  mouths  of  the  lower  animals,  because  they  are  in 
slight  measure  only  capable  of  expression,  and  chiefly  used  aa 
instruments,  and  that  of  low  function,  whereas  in  man  the 
mouth  is  given  most  definitely  as  a  means  of  expression, 
beyond  and  above  its  lower  functions. 

We  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  creature  of  God 
is  in  some  way  good,  and  has  a  duty  and  speci^c  operation 
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pi pvidentially  accessory  to  the  well-being  of  all ;  we  ate  tc 
look  in  this  faith  to  that  employment  and  nature  of  each,  and 
to  derive  pleasure  from  their  entire  perfection  and  fitness  for 
the  duty  they  have  to  do,  and  in  their  entire  fulfilment  of  it ; 
and  so  we  are  to  take  pleasure  and  find  beauty  in  the  magni 
fioent  binding  together  of  the  jaws  of  the  ichthyosaurus  for 
catching  and  holding,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lion  fot 
springing,  and  of  the  locust  for  destroying,  and  of  the  lark 
for  singing,  aod  in  every  creature  for  the  doing  of  that  which 
God  has  made  it  to  do. 


W^e  come  at  last  to  set  ourselves  face  to  face  with  our- 
selves, expecting  that  in  creatures  made  after  the  image  of 
God  we  are  to  find  comelinesa  and  completion  more  exquisite 
than  in  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  things  that  pass  through 
the  paths  of  the  sea. 

Bat  behold  now  a  sadden  change  from  all  former  experi- 
ence. No  longer  among  the  individuals  of  the  race  ia  there 
eqtiaUty  or  likeness,  a  distributed  fairness  and  fixed  type  visi- 
ble in  each,  but  evil  diversity,  and  terrible  stamp  of  various 
degradation  ;  features  seamed  with  sickness,  dimmed  by  sen- 
suality, convulsed  by  passion,  pinched  by  poverty,  shadowed 
by  Hon'ow,  branded  with  remorse ;  bodies  consumed  with 
filoth,  broken  down  by  labor,  tortured  by  disease,  dishonored 
in  foul  uses ;  intellects  without  power,  hearts  without  hope, 
minds  earthly  and  devilish ;  our  bones  full  of  the  sin  of  our 
youth,  the  heaven  revcahng  our  iniquity,  the  earth  rising 
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ap  against  ub,  the  roots  dried  np  beneath,  and  the  branc'ii  inl 
off  above ;  well  for  us  only,  ii^  after  beholdmg  this  our  natu- 
ral face  in  a  glass,  we  desire  not  Btnughtway  to  foi^ct  what 
manner  of  men  we  be. 

Heroin  there  is  at  last  something,  and  too  much,  for  that 
■hort,  stopping  intelligence  and  dull  perception  of  ours  to 
accomplish,  whether  in  earnest  i&ct,  or  in  the  seeking  for  the 
outward  image  of  beauty : — to  undo  the  devil's  work,  to  re- 
store to  the  body  the  grace  and  the  power  which  inherited 
disease  has  destroyed,  to  return  to  the  spirit  the  purity,  and 
to  the  intellect  the  grasp  that  they  had  in  Paradise.  Now, 
first  of  all,  this  work,  be  it  observed,  is  in  no  respect  a  work 
of  imagination.  Wrecked  we  are,  and  nearly  all  to  pieces ; 
but  that  little  good  by  which  we  are  to  redeem  ourselves  is 
to  be  got  out  of  the  old  wi-eck,  beaten  about  and  fiiU  of  sand 
though  it  be ;  and  not  out  of  that  desert  island  of  pride  ou 
which  the  devils  split  first,  and  we  after  them :  and  so  the 
only  restoration  of  the  body  that  we  can  reach  is  not  to  be 
coined  out  of  our  fencies,  but  to  be  collected  out  of  such 
uninjured  and  bright  vestiges  of  the  old  seal  as  we  can  find 
and  set  togetlier ;  and  so  the  ideal  of  the  features,  an  the  good 
and  perfect  soul  is  seen  in  them,  ia  not  to  be  reached  by  ima- 
gination, but  by  the  seeing  and  reaching  forth  of  the  better 
part  of  the  soul  to  thct  of  which  it  must  first  know  the  sweet- 
ness and  goodness  in  itself,  before  it  can  much  desire,  or 
rightly  find,  the  wgns  of  it  in  others. 

Tlie  operation  of  the  mind  apon  the  body,  and  evidence  of 
it  thereon,  may  be  considered  under  three  heads  : — 

First,  the  intellectual  powers  upon  the  features,  in  the  fine 
cuttuig  and  chiselling  of  them,  and  removal  from  them  of  signs 
of  sensuality  and  sloth,  by  which  they  are  blunted  and  dead- 
ened, and  substitution  of  energy  and  intensity  for  vacancy 
and  insipidity  (by  which  wants  alone  the  fiices  of  many  fidi 
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vomen  are  utterly  spoiled,  and  rendered  valueless),  and  by  the 
keenness  given  to  the  eye,  and  fine  moulding  and  deTelopment 
to  the  brow. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  in  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  body,  is  the  mode  of  operation  and  conjunction  of  the 
moral  feelings  on  and  with  the  intellectual  powers,  and  then 
their  conjoint  influence  on  the  bodily  form.  Now,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  right  moral  feelings  on  the  Intellectual  is  always 
for  the  good  of  the  latter,  for  it  is  not  posuble  that  selfish- 
n^s  should  reason  rightly  in  any  respect,  but  must  be  blind  in 
its  estimation  of  the  worthiness  of  all  things,  neither  anger, 
for  that  overpowers  the  reason  or  outcries  it,  neither  sensu- 
ality, for  that  overgrows  and  chokes  it,  neither  agitation,  for 
that  has  no  time  to  compare  things  together,  neither  enmity, 
for  that  must  be  unjust,  neither  fear,  for  that  exaggerates  all 
things,  neither  cunning  and  deceit,  for  that  which  is  volun- 
tarily untrue  will  soon  be  unwittingly  so :  but  the  great  rea- 
Boners  are  self-command,  and  trust  unagitated,  and  deep-look- 
ing Love,  and  Faith,  which,  as  she  is  above  Reason,  so  she 
best  holds  the  reins  of  it  from  her  high  seat :  so  that  they  err 
grossly  who  think  of  the  right  development  even  of  the  intel- 
ieetnal  type  as  possible,  nnless  we  look  to  higher  sources  of 
beauty  first.  For  there  is  not  any  virtue  the  exercise  of 
which,  even  momentarily,  will  not  impress  a  new  feimess  upon 
the  features;  neither  on  them  only,  but  on  the  whole  body, 
both  the  inteUigence  and  the  moral  fecultiea  have  operation, 
for  even  all  the  movement  and  gestures,  however  slight,  are 
different  in  their  modes  according  to  the  mind  that  governs 
them,  and  on  the  gentleness  and  deci^on  of  just  feeling  there 
follow!!  a  grace  of  action,  and  through  continuance  of  this 
a  grace  of  form,  which  by  no  discipline  may  be  taught  or 
attuned. 

The  third  point  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  cor 
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porea]  expression  of  mental  character  is,  that  there  is  a  ear- 
tain  period  of  the  aou]  culture  when  it  begins  to  interfeiV! 
with  BonLeof  the  character  of  typical  beauty  belonging  to  the 
bodily  frame,  the  stirring  of  the  intellect  wearing  down  the 
fieeh,  and  the  moral  enthusiasm  burning  its  way  out  to  hea- 
ven, througli  the  emaciation  of  the  earthen  vessel ;  and  tha 
there  is,  in  this  indication  of  subduing  of  the  mortal  by  the 
immortal  part,  an  ideal  glory  of  perhaps  a  purer  and  higher 
range  than  that  of  the  more  perfect  material  form.  We  con- 
ceive, I  thinic,  more  nobly  of  the  weak  presence  of  Paul  than 
of  the  fair  and  ruddy  countenance  of  DanieL 

The  love  of  the  human  race  is  increased  by  their  individual 
differences,  and  the  unity  of  the  creature  made  perfect  by 
each  having  something  to  bestow  and  to  receive,  bound  to  the 
rest  by  a  thousand  various  necessities  and  various  gratitudes, 
humility  in  each  rejoicing  to  admire  in  bis  fellow  that  which 
he  finds  not  in  himself,  and  each  being  in  some  respect  the 
<^omplement  of  his  race. 

In  investigating  the  signs  of  the  ideal,  or  perfect  type  of 
humanity,  we  must  distinguish  between  differences  conceiv- 
ably existing  in  a  perfect  state,  and  differences  resulting  from 
immediate  and  present  operation  of  the  Adamite  curse. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  any  essence  short  of  the  Divine, 
should  at  the  same  instant  be  equally  receptive  of  all  emotions, 
those  emotions  which,  by  right  and  order,  have  the  most 
usual  victory,  both  leave  the  stamp  of  their  habitual  presence 
on  the  body,  and  render  the  individual  more  and  more  suacei> 
tible  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  pre 
Talent  recurrence ;  added  to  which,  causes  of  distinctive  cha 
racter  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  differences  of  age  and 
sex,  which,  though  seemingly  of  more  finite  influence,  cannot 
be  banished  from  any  human  conception,  David,  ruddy  and 
of  a  feir  countenance,  with  the  brook  stone  of  deliveiance  in 
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li  B  hand,  is  not  more  ideal  than  David  leaning  on  the  old  age 
of  Earzillai,  returning  chastened  to  his  kingly  home.  And 
they  who  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  yet  cannot  be 
conceived  as  so  aasimilated  that  their  different  experiences 
and  aSeotions  upon  earth  shall  then  be  forgotten  and  effect 
lesa :  the  child  taken  early  to  Ins  place  cannot  be  imagined  t 
wear  there  such  a  body,  nor  to  have  such  thouglits,  as  the 
glorified  apostle  who  has  finished  bis  course  and  kept  the 
fiiith  on  earth.  And  bo  whatever  perfections  and  likeness  of 
love  we  may  attribute  to  either  the  tried  or  the  crowned 
creatures,  there  is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  glory  among 
them  yet ;  differences  of  origmal  gifts,  though  not  of  occupy- 
ing till  their  Lord  come,  different  dispensations  of  trial  and  of 
trust,  of  sorrow  and  support,  both  in  their  own  inward,  vari- 
able hearts,  and  in  their  positions  of  exposure  or  of  peace,  of 
the  gourd  shadow  and  the  smitmg  sun,  of  calling  at  heat  of 
day  or  eleventh  hour,  of  the  house  unroofed  by  faith,  and  the 
clouds  opened  by  revelation ;  differences  in  warning,  in  mer 
cies,  in  sicknesses,  in  ^ns,  in  time  of  caOing  to  account ;  like 
only  they  all  are  by  that  which  is  not  of  them,  but  the  gift  of 
Giod'8  unchangeable  mercy.  "  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even 
as  nnto  thee." 

Those  signs  of  evil  which  are  commonly  most  manifest  on 
the  human  features  are  roughly  dividhle  into  these  four  kinds : 
the  signs  of  pride,  of  sensuality,  of  fear,  and  of  cruelty.  Any 
one  of  which  vrill  destroy  the  ideal  character  of  the  counte- 
uauce  and  body. 

Now  of  these,  the  first,  pride,  is  perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  the  four  teeing  it  is  the  undermost  and  original 
Btory  of  all  dn. 

The  second  destroyer  of  human  beauty,  is  the  appearance 
of  sensual  character,  more  difhcult  to  trace,  owing  to  tts 
peculiar  subtlety. 
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''  or  all  Ood'i  works,  which  doe  this  worUte  adcns 
There  ii  m  one  more  faire,  aud  exoeUeDt 
Tbwi  la  man's  body  both  lor  power  and  IbniM 

Whiles  it  U  kept  in  sober  government 
But  none  than  it  more  TduI  and  indecent 
Distempered  tbrough  raismle  and  pasaiona  bace.' 

Rosptcting  those  two  other  vices  of  the  haman  fiice,  the 
expressions  of  fear  and  ferodty,  these  only  occasionally  enter 
into  the  conception  of  ohiiractcr. 

Among  the  children  of  God,  while  there  is  nlways  that  fearfiil 
and  bowed  apprehension  of  his  majesty,  and  that  sacred  dread 
of  all  offence  to  him,  which  ia  called  the  fear  of  God,  yet  of 
real  and  essential  fear  there  ia  not  any,  bat  clinging  of  confi' 
dencetohim.astheirRockjFoi'tress,  and  Deliverer,  and  perfect 
love,  and  casting  out  of  fear,  so  that  it  ia  not  possible  that  while 
the  mind  is  rightly  bent  on  him,  there  should  he  dread  of 
anything  either  earthly  or  supematnral,  and  the  more  dreadful 
seems  the  height  of  his  majesty,  the  less  fear  they  feel  that 
dwell  in  the  shadow  of  it  ("Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid V")  so 
that  they  are  as  David  was,  devoted  to  his  fear ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who,  if  they  may  help  it,  never  conceive 
of  God,  bat  throst  away  all  thought  and  memory  of  him,  and 
in  his  real  terribleness  and  omnipresence  fear  him  not  nor  know 
him,  yet  are  of  real  acute,  piercing,  and  ignoble  fear,  haonted 
for  evermore ;  fear  inconceiving  and  desperate  that  calls  to  the 
rocks,  and  hides  in  the  dust ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  baseness 
of  the  expression  of  terror,  a  baseness  attributed  to  it  in  all 
limes,  and  among  all  nations,  as  of  a  passion  atheistical,  bratal, 
and  profane.  So  also,  it  is  always  jomed  with  ferocity,  which 
is  of  all  passions  the  least  human ;  for  of  sensaal  desires  there  in 
license  to  men,  as  necessity ;  and  of  vanity  there  is  intellectnal 
canse,  so  that  when  seen  in  a  bmte  it  ia  pleasant,  and  a  sign  of 
good  wit ;  and  of  fear  there  is  at  times  necessity  and  excuse, 
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u  haag  (dlowed  for  prevenllon  of  harm ;  bat  oi  ferodtj  thare 
IB  no  excuse  nor  palliation,  but  it  is  pare  esseace  of  tigtr  and 
demon,  and  it  caste  on  the  hnman  &oe  the  paleness  alike  of  the 
horse  of  Death,  and  the  ashes  of  helL 

These,  then,  are  the  four  passions  whose  presence  in  any 
degree  on  the  human  &ce  ia  degradation.  But  of  all  paa^on 
it  is  to  be  generally  observed,  that  it  becomes  ignoble  either 
when  entertained  respecting  unworthy  objects,  and  therefore 
shallow  or  nnjnstifiable,  or  when  of  impious  violence,  and  so 
destructive  of  human  dignity.  Thus  grief  is  noble  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  dignity  and  worthiness  of  the  object 
lamented,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mind  enduring  it.  The 
sorrow  of  mortified  vanity  or  avarice  is  simply  disgusting,  even 
that  of  bereaved  affection  may  be  base  if  selfish  and  unre- 
strained. All  grief  that  convulses  the  features  is  ignoble, 
beoaose  it  is  commonly  shallow  and  certainly  temporary,  as  in 
children,  though  in  the  shock  and  shiver  of  a  strong  man's  fe& 
tores  under  sadden  and  violent  grief  there  may  be  something  of 
ablime. 

"  That  beaaty  ia  not,  as  food  men  miadeem 
An  outward  show  of  things,  that  onlj  aoem  ; 
But  Qat  bir  lamp,  from  whose  celestial  nj 
That  light  proceeds,  which  kindletb  loveta'  flrc^ 
Stall  never  be  extjnguiahed  nor  deca7. 
&it  when  the  vital  apirite  do  expire, 
Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retire, 
For  it  is  tsavenl;  born  and  caouot  dia, 
Being  a  parcel  of  the  purest  skf." 
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The  perfect  idea  of  tb^'  form  and  coDdition  in  wMch  all  the 
properties  of  the  species  are  fiilly  developed,  is  called  tlie  ideal 
of  the  species.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  ideal  conception 
of  species,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  airivea  at  it, 
has  heen  the  subject  of  so  much  disciisaon,  and  source  of  so 
much  embarrassment,  chiefly  owing  to  that  unfortunate  distinc- 
tion between  idealism  and  realism  which  leads  most  people  to 
imagine  the  ideal  opposed  to  the  real,  and  therefore  /alae,  that 
I  think  it  necessary  to  request  the  reader's  most  carefiil  attention 
to  the  following  positions. 

Any  work  of  art  which  represents,  not  a  material  object,  but 
the  mental  conception  of  a  material  object,  is  in  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  ideal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  represents  an  idea, 
and  DOt  a  thing.  Any  work  of  art  which  represents  or  realizes 
3  material  object,  is,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  unideal. 

Ideal  works  of  art,  therefore,  in  this  first  sense,  represent  the 
result  ot  an  act  of  imagination,  and  are  good  or  bad  in  pro- 
portion to  the  healthy  condition  and  general  power  <tf  the 
imagination,  whose  acts  they  represent, 

Unideal  works  of  art  (the  studious  production  of  which  is 
termed  realism)  represent  actual  existing  things,  and  are  good 
or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  representation. 

All  entirely  bad  works  of  art  may  be  divided  into  those  which, 
professing  to  be  imaginative,  bear  no  stamp  of  imagination,  and 
are  therefore  &lse,  and  those  which  professing  to  be  represen- 
tative of  matter,  miss  of  the  representation  and  are  therefore 
nugatory. 

The  idea<,  therefore,  of  the  park  oak  is  full  size,  tmited 
terminal  curve,  equal  and  symmetrical  range  of  branches  on 
each  side.    The  ideal  of  the  mountain  oak  may  be  anji.hing. 
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twiating,  and  leaning,  and  shattered,  and  rock-encambered,  so 
only  that  amidst  all  its  mUfortanes,  it  mountain  the  dignity  of 
oak;  and,  indeed,  I  look  npon  this  kind  of  tree  &s  more  ideal 
than  the  other,  in  so  fer  aa  by  its  efforts  Mid  atrugglea,  more 
of  its  nature,  enduring  power,  patience  in  waiting  for,  and 
ingenuity  in  obtiuning  what  it  wants,  is  bronght  out,  and  so 
more  of  the  essence  of  oak  exhibited,  than  under  more  fortu- 
nate conditions. 

The  ranunculus  gladalia  m^ht  perhaps,  by  cultivation,  be 
blandied  from  its  wan  and  corpse-like  paleness  to  purer  white, 
and  won  to  more  branched  and  loily  development  of  its  ragged 
leaves.  But  the  ideal  of  the  plant  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
last,  loose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  there ;  wet  with  the 
cold,  unkindly  drip  of  the  glacier  water,  and  trembling  as  the 
loose  and  steep  dust  to  wtiich  it  clings  yields  ever  and  anon,  and 
shndders  and  crumbles  away  from  about  its  root. 

And  if  it  be  aaked  how  this  conception  of  the  utmost  beauty 
of  ideal  form  b  con^t^it  with  what  we  formerly  argued 
respecting  the  pleasantness  of  the  appearance  of  fehcity  in  the 
creature,  let  it  be  observed,  and  for  ever  held,  that  the  right  and 
true  happiness  of  every  creature,  is  in  this  very  discharge  of 
its  fimctioQ,  and  in  those  efibrts  by  which  its  strength  and 
inherent  energy  are  developed :  and  that  the  repose  of  which 
we  also  spoke  as  necessary  to  all  beauty,  is,  as  was  then  stated, 
repc^e  not  of  inanition,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  of  irresolution,  but 
the  repose  of  magnificent  energy  and  being;  in  action,  the 
oalnmesa  of  trust  and  determination ;  in  rest,  the  conscioueness 
of  duty  accomplished  and  of  victory  won,  and  this  rei>ose  aii<l 
this  felicity  can  take  place  aa  well  in  the  midst  of  trial  and 
tempest,  as  beade  the  waters  of  comfort ;  they  pensli  only 
when  the  creature  is  either  unfaithful  to  itself,  or  is  afflicted  by 
carcumstanceB  unnatural  and  malignant  to  its  being,  and  for  the 
contending  with  which  it  was  ndther  fitted  nor  ordained 
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Hence  that  rest  which  is  indeed  gloriona  ia  uf  the  chamoic 
oonched  breathless  oa  his  granite  bed.  not  of  the  stalled  oz  over 
hie  fodder ;  and  that  happiness  which  is  indeed  beautiful  is  in  tlie 
bearing  of  those  tiial  tests  which  are  appointed  for  the  proving 
of  every  creature,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  ovil. 
Of  all  creatures  whose  existenee  involves  birth,  progress,  aud 
dissolution,  ideality  is  predicable  all  through  their  existence,  so 
that  they  be  perfect  with  reference  to  their  supposed  period  of 
being.  Thus  there  is  an  ideal  of  infancy,  of  youth,  of  old  age, 
of  death,  and  of  decay.  But  when  the  ideal  form  of  the  species 
is  spoken  of  or  conceived  in  general  terms,  the  form  is  under- 
stood to  be  of  that  period  when  the  generic  attributes  are 
perfectly  developed,  and  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
their  decline.  At  which  ])eriod  all  the  characters  of  vital  and 
typical  beauty  are  commonly  most  concentrated  in  them,  though 
the  arrangement  and  proportion  of  these  characters  varies  at 
different  periods,  youth  having  more  of  the  vigorous  beauty, 
and  age  of  the  reposing;  youth  of  typical  outward  fairness,  and 
age  of  expanded  and  etherealized  moral  expression  ;  the  babe, 
again,  in  some  measure  atoning  in  gracefulness  for  its  want  of 
strength,  so  that  the  balanced  glory  of  the  creature  continues 
in  solemn  interchange,  perhaps  even 

"Fniing  more  and  more  with  CTTBtal  light, 
Ab  pensive  aveiuDg  dMpeiiB  into  night" 

Our  purity  of  taste  is  best  tested  by  its  universality.  If  we 
can  only  admire  this  thing  or  that,  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
cause  for  liking  is  of  a  finite  and  false  nature.  But  if  we  can 
perceive  beauty  in  everything  of  God's  doing,  we  may  argue 
that  we  have  reached  the  true  perception  of  its  universal  laws. 
Hence,  felae  taste  may  be  known  by  its  festidiousness,  by  its 
demands  of  pomp,  splendor,  and  unusual  combination ;  by  its 
enjoyment  only  of  particular  styles  and  modes  of  things,  and 
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by  Its  pride  also,  for  it  is  for  ever  meddling,  mending,  accumu- 
lating, and  self-exulting,  its  eye  is  always  upon  itself,  and  it 
tests  all  things  around  it  by  the  way  they  fit  it.  But  true 
taste  is  for  ever  growing,  learning,  reading,  woi-shipping,  lay 
ing  its  hand  upon  its  mouth  because  it  is  astonished,  casting 
ts  sho^  from  off  its  feet  because  it  finds  all  ground  holy, 
lamenting  over  itself,  and  testing  itself  by  the  way  that  it  fitf 
things.  And  it  finds  whereof  to  feed,  and  whereby  to  grow, 
in  all  things,  and  therefore  the  complaint  ao  often  made  by 
young  ai-tiats  that  they  have  not  within  their  reach  materials, 
or  subjects  enough  for  their  &ncy,  is  utterly  groimdless,  and 
the  sign  only  of  their  own  blindneM  and  inefficiency;  for  there 
is  that  to  be  seen  in  every  street  and  lane  of  every  city — that 
to  be  felt  and  found  in  every  human  heart  and  jountenance, 
that  to  he  loved  in  every  road-side  weed  and  mos»^own  wall, 
wbii^,  in  the  handa  of  £uthfal  men,  may  convey  emotions  ol 
glory  and  sublimity,  continual  and  exited. 
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"Nature  never  did  betray 
n»  be«rt  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege 
ninnwh  all  the  joara  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
Jfrom  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  BO  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  ub,  so  impress 
With  quietness  ami  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  ibougbtfl,  that  neither  eril  tongues^ 
Bash  judgments,  Dor  the  saeera  of  aelflsh  man 
Shall  e'or  prevail  against  Us,  Or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  bebold 
Utaaol  bleashiga." 
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Part  2 


It  IB  a  strange  thing  hov  little  in  general  people  know 
about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  hag 
done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and 
evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in 
any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  jnst  the  part  in  which  we  least 
attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in 
which  some  more  materia!  or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere 
pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their  organ- 
ization ;  bnt  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  for 
as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or  there- 
abouts, a  great  ngly  black  rdn  cloud  were  brought  up  over 
the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  bine 
again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  even 
log  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment 
of  any  day  of  our  Uves,  when  nature  is  not  producing  scene 
alter  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  work- 
ing still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  pi-inoiples  of  the 
most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for 
us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest 
or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  bim  constantly.  The  noblest 
Boenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ;  it  is 
Bot  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
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tOem,  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  oeascs  to  feel  then 
if  he  be  always  with  them ;  but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright  as  it 
is,  it  is  not  "too  bright,  nor  good,  for  human  natnre's  daily 
food;"  it  is  fitted  ia  all  iu  flinctdons  for  the  perpetual  comfort 
and  exalting  of  the  heart,  for  the  soothing  it  and  poriiying  it 
ti-om  its  dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimeB  caj)ri- 
douB,  sometimes  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  momenta 
together;  almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its 
tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  irhat  ii 
'mmortal  in  us,  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or 
of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal  is  essential,  Aud  yet  we  nevni 
attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  It 
has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon  all  by 
which  it  speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon  all 
which  bears  witness  to  the  intenUon  of  the  Supreme,  that  we 
are  to  receive  more  from  the  covering  vault  than  the  light 
and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  woiin, 
only  as  a  succesaon  of  meaningless  and  monotonous  accident, 
too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watch- 
fulness, or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of  utter 
idleness  and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource, 
which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  off  One  says  it  haa 
been  wet,  and  another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another  it  has 
been  warm.  Who,  among  the  wliole  chattering  crowd,  can 
tell  me  of  the  forms  and  tlie  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tali 
white  mountfuns  tiiat  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  yesterday . 
Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south  and 
smote  upon  their  smnmits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered 
away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rdn  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead 
clouds  when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west 
i»-ind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves?  AH  haa 
passed,  unregretted  as  unseen;  or  if  the  apathy  be  evei 
shaken  offi  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross,  or 
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wLat  is  extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  tie  broad  and 

fierce  manifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  claab 
of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  wliirlwind,  tiiat  the  higheat 
characters  of  the  aiiblime  are  developed.  God  is  not  ia  the 
earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  stiU  small  voice.  They 
are  but  the  blunt  and  low  faculties  of  our  nature,  which  cai 
only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  ia  in 
quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the  deep, 
and  the  caJm,  and  the  perpetual, — that  which  must  be  sought 
ere  it  ia  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  understood, — things  which 
the  angels  work  out  for  ua  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally,  which 
are  never  wanting,  and  never  repeated,  which  are  to  be  found 
always  yet  each  found  hut  once ;  it  ia  through  these  that  the 
lesson  of  devotion  ia  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blesaing  of  beauty 
given.  These  are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  must  study ; 
it  ia  these,  by  the  combination  of  which  hia  ideal  is  to  be 
created;  these,  of  wluch  so  little  notice  is  ordinarily  taken 
by  common  observers,  that  I  fully  believe,  little  as  people  in 
general  are  concerned  with  art,  more  of  their  ideas  of  sky  are 
derived  ii-om  pictures  than  from  reality,  and  that  if  we  could 
examine  the  conception  formed  in  the  minds  of  most  educated 
persons  when  we  talk  of  clouds,  it  would  frequently  be  found 
composed  of  fragments  of  blue  and  white  reminiscences  of  the 
old  masters. 

"  The  chaam  of  ekj  above  my  head 
Is  EeaTon'a  profoucdeBt  azure.     No  domain 
For  floklo,  ahort-liTed  clouds,  U)  occupj, 
Or  to  pasa  through;  buC  rather  an  abj/M 
In  which  the  everUatiDg  stara  abide, 
And  whose  soil  gloom,  and  boundleas  doptb,  roigtt  tompt 
The  ourious  eye  to  look  ibr  them  by  day." 

Asd,  in  his  American  Notes,  I  remember  Diokena  notices  the 
nme  truth,  describing  himself  as  lying  drowsily  on  the  barge 
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deck,  lookbg  not  st,  bot  through  the  aty.  And  if  yoa  look 
intenBely  at  tLe  pure  blue  of  »  sereoe  sky,  you  will  see  thai 
there  is  a  variety  and  fiilncss  in  iu  very  repose.  It  is  not  flat 
dead  color,  but  a  deep,  quivering,  transparent  body  of  pene- 
trable air,  in  which  you  trace  or  imt^e  short,  falling  spots 
of  deceiving  light,  and  dim  shades,  faint,  veiled  vestiges  of 
dark  vapor. 

It  seema  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  the  material  nearness 
of  the  heavens  God  means  us  to  acknowledge  His  own  imme- 
diate presence  as  visiting,  judging,  and  blessing  ns.  "The 
earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped,  at  the  presence  of 
God,"  "He  doth  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud,"  and  thus  renews, 
ia  the  sound  of  every  drooping  swathe  of  rain,  his  promises  of 
everlasting  love.  "In  them  hath  he  set  a  labemaele  for  the 
sun ;"  whose  burning  ball,  which  without  the  firmament  would 
be  seen  aa  an  intolerable  and  scorching  circle  in  the  blackness 
of  vacuity,  is  by  that  firmament  snriounded  with  gof^eous 
service,  and  tempered  by  mcilintorinl  ministries;  by  the  fir- 
mament of  clouds  the  golden  pavement  is  spread  for  hia 
chariot  wheels  at  morning;  by  the  firmiimeut  of  clouds  the 
temple  is  buUt  for  his  presence  to  fill  with  light  at  noon  ;  by 
the  firmament  of  clouds  the  purple  veil  ia  closed  at  evening 
round  the  sanctuary  of  hia  rest ;  by  the  mists  of  the  firmament 
his  implacable  light  is  divided,  and  its  separated  fierceness 
appeased  into  the  soft  blue  that  fills  the  depth  of  distance  with 
its  bloom,  and  the  flush  with  which  the  mountains  bum  as  they 
drink  the  overflowing  of  the  dayspring.  And  in  this  taber 
nacling  of  the  unendurable  sun  with  men,  throngh  the  shadows 
of  the  firmament,  God  would  seem  to  set  forth  the  stooping 
ofHisownmajcstytomen,  upon  the  rAro»€  of  the  firmament. 
As  the  Creator  of  all  the  worlds,  and  the  Inhabiter  of  eternity, 
we  cannot  behold  Him;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and 
the  Preserver  of  men,  those  heavens  are  indeed  IBb  dwelling 
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tdace.  "  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne 
Dor  b7  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool."  And  all  those  pass- 
ings to  and  fro  of  fruitful  shower  and  gratefiil  shade,  and  <ill 
thosu  viaiona  of  ^ver  palaces  built  about  the  hoiizon,  and 
voices  of  moaning  winds  and  threatening  thunders,  and  glories 
of  colored  robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but  to  deepen  in  our 
hearts  the  acceptance,  and  distinctness,  and  deamess  of  the 
Mmple  words,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." 


The  first  and  most  important  character  of  clouds,  is  depea< 
dent  on  the  different  altitudes  at  which  they  are  formed. 
The  atmosphere  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  divided 
into  three  spaces,  each  inhabited  by  clouds  of  specific  charac- 
ter altogether  different,  though,  in  reality,  there  is  no  distinct 
limit  fixed  between  them  by  nature,  clouds  being  formed  at 
ewry  altitude,  and  partaking,  according  to  their  altitude,  more 
or  less  of  the  characters  of  the  upper  or  lower  regions.  The 
soenery  of  the  sky  is  thus  formed  of  an  infinitely  graduated 
series  of  systematic  forms  of  clouds,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
region  in  which  alone  it  is  formed,  and  each  of  which  has 
specific  characters  which  can  only  be  properly  determined  by 
comparing  them  as  they  are  found  clearly  distinguished  by 
Dilcrvals  of  considerable  space.  I  pball  therefore  condder  the 
sty  as  divided  into  three  regions — the  upper  region,  or  region 
of  the  cirrus;  the  central  region,  or  region  of  the  stratus;  the 
lower  region,  or  the  region  of  the  rain-cloud. 

The  clouds  which  I  wish  to  consider  ^  included  in  the  up. 
per  region,  never  tooch  even  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe, 
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find  may  therefore  be  loolced  upon  as  never  formed  below  an 
elevation  of  at  least  15,000  feet ;  they  are  the  motionlesa  mul 
titudinona  lines  of  delicate  vapor  with  which  the  blue  of  the 
open  sky  ia  commonly  streaked  or  speckled  after  several  days 
of  fine  weather.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  det^led 
description  of  their  specific  characters,  as  they  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  works  of  modem  artists,  and  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  frequently  of  them  in  luture  parts  of  the 
work.     Their  chief  characters  are — 

First,  Symmetry :  they  are  nearly  always  arranged  in  some 
definite  and  evident  order,  commonly  in  long  ranks,  reaching 
sometimes  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  each  rank  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  transverse  bars  of  about  the  same 
length,  each  bar  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a 
traceless  vaporous  point  at  each  side ;  the  ranks  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  bars  of  course  at  right  angles  to 
it.  The  groups  of  fine,  silky,  parallel  fibres,  terminating  in  a 
plumy  sweep,  are  vulgarly  known  as  "  mai'es'  tails." 

Secondly,  Sliarpness  of  Edge  :  The  edges  of  tlie  bars  of  the 
upper  clonds  which  ai-e  turned  to  the  wind  are  often  the 
sharpest  which  the  sky  shows ;  no  oHtline  wh;itcver  of  any 
other  kind  of  cloud,  however  marked  and  enei'getic,  ever  ap- 
proaches the  delic:ite  decision  of  those  edges. 

Thirdly,  Multitude:  Tlie  deltca<-y  of  these  vapors  is  some- 
times carried  into  an  infinity  of  division.  Kor  is  nature  con. 
tfnt  with  an  infinity  of  bars  or  lines  alone— each  bar  is  in 
its  turn  severed  into  a  number  of  small  undulatory  masses^ 
more  or  less  connected  according  to  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
When  tliis  division  is  merely  cfiected  by  undulation,  the  cloud 
exactly  resembles  sea-sand  ribbed  by  the  tide  ;  b\Lt  when  the 
division  amounts  to  real  separation  we  ha\'e  the  mottled  oi 
"  mackerel"  skies. 

Fourthly,  Purity  of  Color:  The  nearest  of  these  jlouds— 
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ihoae  over  the  observer's  head,  bdng  at  least  three  mile? 
above  him,  and  nearly  all  entering  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
viaion,  farther  from  him  still, — their  dark  sides  are  much 
grayer  and  cooler  than  those  of  other  clouds,  owing  to  their 
distance.  They  are  composed  of  the  purest  aqueous  vajwr, 
free  from  all  foulness  of  earthy  gases,  and  of  thia  in  the 
lightest  and  most  ethereal  state  in  which  it  can  be,  to  be 
viable.  Farther,  they  receive  the  light  of  the  sun  in  a  slate 
of  iar  greater  intensity  than  lower  objects,  the  beams  being 
transmitted  to  them  through  atmospheric  Mr  far  less  dense, 
and  wholly  unaffected  by  mist,  smoke,  or  any  other  impurity. 
Hence  their  cold's  are  more  pure  and  vivid,  and  their  white 
less  sullied  than  those  of  any  other  clouds. 

Lastly,  Variety :  Variety  is  never  so  conspicuous,  as  when 
it  is  united  with  symmetry.  The  perpetual  change  of  form  in 
other  clouds,  is  monotonous  in  its  very  dissimilarity,  nor  is 
difference  striking  where  no  connection  is  imphed ;  but  if 
through  a  range  of  barred  clouds,  crossing  half  the  heaven, 
all  governed  by  the  same  forces  and  falling  into  one  gene- 
ral form,  there  be  yet  a  mai-ked  and  evident  dissimilarity 
between  each  member  of  the  great  mass — one  more  finely 
drawn,  the  next  more  delicately  moulded,  the  nest  more 
gracefiilly  bent — each  broken  into  differently  modelled  and 
variously  numbered  groups,  the  variety  is  doubly  striking,  ' 
because  contrasted  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  wliicb  it 
forms  a  part. 

Under  all,  perhaps  the  massy  outline  of  some  lower  cloud 
moves  heavily  across  the  motionless  buoyancy  of  the  upper 
lines,  and  indicates  at  once  their  elevation  and  their  repose. 

A  fine  and  &ithM  description  of  these  clouds  is  given  b) 
Wordsworth  in  "  The  Excursion." 
"But  rays  of  light 
Now  Eadderly  divoi^ng  frooi  the  orb. 
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Relirpc)  lidiiiid  lljc  iiiountain  tops,  or  veiled 

By  tliQ  dentw  air,  allot  upwards  (o  the  crown 

or  tlie  blue  flrmanicnt — alaft — and  vide : 

And  multitudQis  of  little  Hoatiiig  clouda, 

lire  we,  wlio  saw,  or  diange  were  codbciou^  pieicad 

Througli  tlicir  etliereal  texture,  had  become 

Vivid  aa  firo, — Clouda  sopuratel}-  poised, 

InnucDerablo  multiltide  of  TorniB 

Scattered  througli  half  the  larcle  of  tlie  skj; 

And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each, 

With  prodigal  communion,  the  briglit  bueti 

Which  from  the  oiiappitront  fount  of  glor; 

Tho7  bad  imbibed,  and  ooHsed  not  to  reoaive. 

That  which  the  hcavena  displajed  tlie  liquid  deep 

Bepeated,  but  with  unit;  sublime." 

Tlieir  slow  movement  Shelley  has  heautjfully  touehed  — 

"  Underneath  the  young  gray  dawn 
A  multitude  of  dense,  white  fleecy  clouda. 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocka  along  the  mountaioi, 
Shepherded  by  tiu  slmc,  aniiitiliTu/  wind." 

If  you  watch  for  the  next  snnsct,  when  there  are  a  consider' 
able  number  of  these  ciiii  in  the  sky,  you  will  see,  especially 
at  llie  zenith,  that  the  sky  does  not  remain  of  the  same  coloi 
for  two  inches  together;  one  cloud  has  a  dark  side  of  cold 
blue,  and  a  fringe  of  milky  white ;  another,  above  it,  has  a 
dark  side  of  purple  imd  an  edge  of  red  ;  another,  nearer  the 
Bun,  has  an  under-side  of  orange  and  an  edge  of  gold ;  these 
yon  will  find  mingled  with,  and  passing  into  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  which  in  places  you  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  fi-om 
the  cool  gi-ey  of  the  darker  clouds,  and  which  will  be  itself 
full  of  gradation,  now  pure  and  deep,  now  faint,  and  feeble ; 
and  all  this  is  done,  not  in  large  pieces,  nor  on  a  large  scale, 
but  over  and  over  again  in  every  square  yard,  so  that  there  ia 
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no  Single  part  nor  portion  of  the  whole  aky  which  has  not  in 
itself  variety  of  color  enough  for  a  separate  picture,  and  yot 
no  «ngle  part  which  is  like  another,  or  which  has  not  some 
peculiar  Houroe  of  beauty,  and  some  pecoliar  arranfcement  of 
color  of  its  own. 


I  coNSiDBB  as  tnclading  all  clouds  which  are  the  nsaal  cha- 
racteristic of  ordinary  serene  weather,  and  which  tonch  and 
envelope  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  they  may  he  consi- 
dered as  occupying  a  space  of  air  ten  thousand  feet  in  height, 
extending  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  clonds,  according  to  their  elevation,  appear  with 
great  variety  of  form,  often  partaking  of  the  streaked  or  mot- 
tled character  of  the  higher  region,  and  as  often,  when  the 
precursors  of  storm,  manifesting  forms  closely  connected  with 
the  lowest  rain  clouds ;  but  the  species  especially  chara<>.ter< 
istic  of  the  central  region  is  a  white,  ragged,  irregular,  and 
scattered  vapor,  which  has  little  form  and  less  color. 

But  although  this  kind  of  cloud  is,  as  I  have  said,  typical 
of  the  central  region,  it  is  not  one  which  nature  is  fond  of 
She  scarcely  ever  lets  an  hour  pass  without  some  manifesta- 
tion of  Sner  forma,  sometimes  approaching  the  upper  cirri, 
HOmetimeE  the  lower  cumulus.  And  then  in  the  lower  out- 
Hq^  we  have  the  nearest  approximation  which  nature  evei 
presents  to  the  clonda  of  Claude,  Salvator,  and  Poussm, 
When  vapor  collects  into  masses,  it  is  partially  rounded, 
clumsy,  and  ponderous,  as  if  it  would  tumble  out  of  the  sky, 
shaded  with  a  dull  gray,  and  totally  devoid  of  any  appear 
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snne  of  energy  or  motion.  Even  in  naTure,  tbese  olonds  ar« 
comparstively  uninteresting,  scarcely  worth  rdsing  oar  Ueada 
to  look  at ;  and  on  canvas,  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  intro- 
dncing  light,  and  breaking  the  monotony  of  blue ;  yet  they 
are,  perhaps,  beyond  all  Others  the  fitvorite  clouds  of  the 
Dntch  masterH, 

The  originality  and  vigor  of  separate  conception  in  cloud 
forms,  give  to  the  scenery  of  the  sky  a  force  and  variety  no 
less  delightful  than  that  of  the  changes  of  mountain  outline  in 
a  hiU  district  of  great  elevation  ;  and  there  is  added  to  this 
a  spirit-like  feeling,  a  capricious,  mocking  imagery  of  passion 
and  life,  totally  different  from  any  effects  of  inanimate  form 
that  the  earth  can  show. 

The  minor  contours,  out  of  which  the  larger  outlines  are 
composed,  are  indeed  beautifully  curvilinear ;  but  they  are 
never  monotonous  in  their  curves.  First  comes  a  concave 
line,  then  a  convex  one,  then  an  angular  jag,  breaking  off 
into  spray,  then  a  downright  striught  line,  then  a  curve  again, 
then  a  deep  gap,  and  a  place  where  all  is  lost  and  melted 
away,  and  so  on ;  displaying  in  every  inch  of  the  form  re- 
newed and  ceaseless  invention,  setting  off  grace  with  ri^dity, 
and  relieving  flexibility  with  force,  in  a  nmnncr  scarcely  leaa 
admirable,  and  far  more  changeful  than  even  in  the  moscolar 
forms  of  the  human  frame.  Nay,  such  is  the  exquiMte  com- 
position of  all  this,  that  you  may  take  any  single  fragment  of 
any  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  you  will  find  it  put  together  as  if 
there  had  been  a  year's  thought  over  the  plan  of  it,  arranged 
with  the  most  studied  inequality — with  the  most  delicate 
symmetry — with  the  most  elaborate  contrast,  a  picture  in 
itself.  You  may  try  every  other  piece  of  cloud  in  the  heaven, 
and  you  will  find  them  every  one  as  perfect,  and  yet  not  one 
in  the  least  like  another. 

When  rain  fells  on  a  mountain  composed  chiefly  of  barren 
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rocks,  thai  surfeces,  being  violently  heated  by  the  stin,  whose 
most  intense  frarmth  always  precedes  rain,  occasion  sudden 
and  violent  evaporation,  actually  converting  the  first  shoner 
into  steam.  Consequently,  upon  aH  such  hiUs,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  rain,  white  volumes  of  vapor  are  instantaneous- 
ly and  universaDy  formed,  which  rise,  are  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  again  descend  in  rain,  to  rise  in  fresh  volumes 
until  the  surfeices  of  the  hills  are  cooled.  Where  there  is 
grass  or  vegetation,  this  effect  is  diminished ;  where  there  is 
foliage  it  scarcely  takes  place  at  all.  Now  this  effect  has  evi 
dently  been  especially  chosen  by  Turner  for  Loch  Coriskin, 
not  only  because  it  enabled  him  to  reHeve  its  jagged  forms 
with  veiling  vapor,,  but  to  tell  the  tale  which  no  pencilling 
ooTild,the  story  of  its  utter  absolute  barrenness  of  unliehened, 
dead,  desolate  rock : — 

"The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  toncb  of  nature's  genial  glow, 
On  high  Beomore  green  moaaea  grow 
And  he^th-bella  bud  in  deep  Glencoe. 
And  copse  on  Cnochau  Ben ; 
But  here,  abore,  around,  below, 
Oa  mountain,  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  plants  nor  shrub,  nor  flower, 
Nor  ought  of  v^etative  power, 
The  wearied  eja  maj  ken ; 
But  all  its  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  wavee,  bare  crags,  aod  banks  of  stone.' 

LOBD  OF  THB  ISLEB,  Cu)tO  [If, 


"  Bo  BS  a  Preaence  oi 
Among  the  many  tbere — while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  ruuy  vapora,  call  out  shapes 
And  pbao'oms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth, 
As  Btat  UB  a  mnsidau  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  iustruntent" — 
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Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isoliited  monntain  at  day 
break,  when  the  nigbt-imBts  lii'st  rise  from  off  tbe  plaius,  and 
watch  their  white  and  lake-like  fields  as  they  float  in  level 
bays  and  winding  gulphe  about  the  islanded  auramits  of  the 
lower  hills,  untouched  yet  by  more  than  dawn,  coldei'  and 
more  quiet  than  a  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight. 
Watch  when  the  first  aunbcatn  is  sent  upon  tbe  silver  channels, 
how  the  foam  of  their  undulating  surface  parts  and  passes 
Rway ;  and  dowu  under  their  dejiths  the  glittering  city  and 
green  pasture  lie  like  Atlantis,  between  the  white  paths  of 
winding  rivers ;  the  flakes  of  light  falling  every  moment  fiistet 
and  broader  among  the  starry  spires,  as  the  wreathed  surges 
break  and  vanish  above  thein,  and  the  confused  crests  and 
ridgea  of  the  dark  hills  shorten  their  gray  shadows  upon  the 
plain.  Wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  ehail  see  those  scattered 
mists  rallying  in  the  ravines  and  floating  up  towards  you, 
along  the  winding  valleys,  till  they  couch  in  quiet  masses, 
iridusuent  with  the  morning  light,  upon  the  broad  breasts  ot 
the  higher  hills,  whose  leagues  of  massy  undulation  will  melt 
back  and  back  into  that  robe  of  materia!  light,  until  they  fade 
away,  lost  in  its  lustre,  to  appear  again  above,  in  the  serene 
heavon,  like  a  wild,  bright,  impossible  dream,  foundationless 
and  inaccesMble,  their  very  bases  vanishing  in  the  unsubstan- 
tial and  mocking  blue  of  the  deep  lake  below.  Wait  yet  a 
little  longer,  and  you  shall  see  those  mists  gather  themselves 
into  white  towers,  and  stand  like  fortresses  along  the  promon- 
torics,  massy  and  motionless,  only  piling  with  every  instant 
higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  and  casting  longer  shadows 
Blhwart  the  rocks ;  and  out  of  the  pale  blue  of  the  horizon 
you  will  see  forming  and  advancing  a  troop  of  narrow,  dark, 
pointed  vapors,  which  will  cover  tbe  sky,  inch  by  inch,  with 
their  gray  network,  and  take  the  light  off  the  landscape  with 
an  eclipse  which  will  stop  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the 
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motjon  of  the  leaves  together ;  and  then  yon  will  aee  horizon- 
tal bars  of  black  shadow  forming  under  them,  and  luiid 
wi'eatba  create  themselves,  you  know  not  how,  along  the 
Bhouldei's  of  the  hilla ;  you  never  see  them  form,  bat  when 
you  look  back  to  a  place  which  was  clear  an  instant  ago,  there 
is  a  cloud  on  it,  hanging  by  the  precipices,  as  a  bawk  panscn 
over  bis  prey.  And  then  you  will  heai-  the  sudden  rush  of 
the  awakened  wind,  and  you  will  see  those  watch-towers  oJ 
vapor  swept  away  from  their  foundations,  and  waving  curtains 
of  opaque  rain  let  down  to  the  valleys,  swinging  from  the  bur 
denedcloudsinbiack,  bending  fringes,  or  pacing  in  palccolunma 
along  the  lake  level,  grazing  its  surface  into  foam  as  they  go. 
And  then,  as  the  sun  sinks,  you  shall  see  the  stonn  drift  for  an 
instant  from  off  the  hills,  leaving  their  broad  sides  smoking, 
and  loaded  yet  with  snow-white,  torn,  steam-like  rags  of 
capricious  vapor,  now  gone,  now  gathered  again ;  while  the 
amouldering  sun,  seeming  not  fer  away,  but  burning  like  a 
red-hot  ball  beside  you,  and  as  if  you  could  reach  it,  plunges 
through  the  rushing  wind  and  rolling  cloud  with  headlong 
&II,  as  if  it  meant  to  rise  no  more,  dyeing  all  the  Eur  about  it 
with  blood.  And  then  you  shall  hear  the  fainting  tempest  die 
in  the  hollow  of  the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a  green  halo 
kindling  on  the  auramit  of  the  eastern  hills,  brighter— brighter 
yet,  till  the  large  white  circle  of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up 
among  the  barred  clouds,  step  by  step,  line  by  line  ;  star  after 
Btaa-  ahe  quenches  with  her  kindling  %ht,  setting  in  their  stead 
an  anny  of  pale,  penetrable,  fleecy  wreaths  in  the  heaven,  to 
pve  light  upon  the  earth,  which  move  together,  hand  in  hand, 
company  by  company,  troop  by  troop,  so  measured  in  their 
unity  of  motion,  that  the  whole  heaven  seems  to  roll  with 
them,  and  the  earth  to  reel  under  them.  And  then  wait  yet 
for  one  hour,  until  the  east  again  becomes  purple,  and  the 
heaving  mountfuns,  rolling  against  it  in  dai-kness,  like  waves 
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of  a  wild  sea,  are  drowned  one  by  one  in  the  glor;  ef  iti 
burning ;  watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze  in  their  winding 
paths  about  the  mountEunB,  like  mighty  serpents,  with  scales 
of  fire;  watch  the  colamnar  peaks  of  solitary  snow,  kindling 
downwards,  chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morning ; 
their  long  avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams  brighter  than 
the  lightning,  sending  each  his  tribute  of  driven  anow,  like 
altar-smoke,  up  to  the  heaven ;  the  roee-Iight  of  their  dlent 
domes  flushing  that  heaven  about  them  anif  above  them, 
piercing  with  purer  light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lifted 
cloud,  casting  a  new  glory  on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by, 
until  the  whole  heaven— one  scarlet  canopy — is  interwoven 
with  a  roof  of  waving  flame,  and  tossing,  vault  beyond  vault, 
as  with  the  drifted  wings  of  many  companies  of  angels  ;  and 
then,  when  you  can  look  no  more  for  gladness,  and  when  you 
are  bowed  down  with  foar-and  love  of  the  Maker  and  Doer 
of  this,  tell  me  who  has  best  dehvered  this  Hia  message  unto 
men! 


EAIN  CLOUDS. 


The  clouds  which  I  wish  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  the 
hieer,  or  rainy  region,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  real  nature 
fi-oin  those  of  tbe  central  and  uppermost  regions,  as  in  appear- 
and', owing  to  their  greater  nearness.  For  the  central  clouds, 
and  perhaps  even  the  high  cirri,  deposit  moisture,  if  not  dis' 
tinctly  rain,  as  is  sufiicicntly  proved  by  the  existence  of  snow 
on  tbe  highest  peaks  of  the  Himaleh  ;  and  when,  on  any  such 
moimlaina,  we  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  central 
douds,  we  find  them  little  differing  Irom  the  ordinary  rain 
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cloud  of  the  plains,  except  by  beiug  slightly  lees  dense  and 
dark.  But  the  apparent  differences,  dependent  on  proximity 
are  most  marked  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  the  clouds  of  the  central  region  have,  as 
has  been  bofoi-e  observed,  pure  and  aerial  grays  for  their  davit 
sides,  oiving  to  their  necessary  distance  &om  the  observer 
and  as  this  distance  permits  a  multitude  of  local  phGnotneun 
capable  of  influencing  color,  such  as  accidental  sunbeams, 
re&actioQS,  transparencies,  or  local  mists  and  showers,  to  be 
collected  into  a  space  apparently  small,  the  coloi-s  of  these 
clouds  are  always  changeful  and  palpitating;  and  whatever 
degree  of  gray  or  of  gloom  may  be  mixed  with  them  is  inva- 
riably pure  and  aerial.  But  the  nearness  of  the  rain-cloud 
rendering  it  impossible  for  a  number  of  phenomena  to  be  at 
once  visible,  makes  its  hue  of  gi-ay  monotonous,  and  (by  losing 
the  blue  of  distance)  warm  and  brown  compared  to  that  of  the 
upper  clouds.  Thb  is  especially  remarkable  on  any  part  of  it 
which  may  happen  to  be  illimiined,  which  is  of  a  brown,  bricky, 
ochreous  tone,  never  bright,  always  coming  in  dark  outline  on 
the  lights  of  the  central  clouds.  But  it  is  seldom  that  this 
takes  place,  and  when  it  does,  never  over  large  spaces,  little 
b^g  usually  seen  of  the  rain-cloud  but  its  under  and  dark 
ride.  This,  when  the  cloud  above  isdensc,  becomes  of  an  inky 
and  cold  gray,  and  sulphureous  and  lurid  if  there  be  thunder 
in  the  air. 

To  the  region  of  the  rtun-cloud  belong  also  all  those  phe- 
nomena of  drifted  smoke,  heat-haze,  local  mists  in  the  morning  » 
tr  evening ;  in  valleys,  or  over  water,  mirage,  white  steaming 
vapor  rising  in  evaporation  from  moist  and  open  surfaces,  and 
every  thing  which  visibly  affects  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere without  actually  assuming  the  form  of  cloud.  These 
pheromena  are  as  perpetual  in  all  countries  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful, and  afford  by  tar  the  most  effective  and  valuable  laeaiis 
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wliiuli  tt)G  painter  possessee,  for  modi£catioa  ol'  the  forma  ot 
tixed  objects.  The  upper  clouds  are  distiDct  &nd  compara 
tivelj  jpaque,  they  do  not  modily,  but  conceal ;  but  through 
ihu  ram-cloud,  and  its  accessory  phenomena,  all  that  is  beau. 
'jfiil  may  be  made  manifest,  and  ^  that  is  hartfnl  concealed ; 
.v!i:it  is  paltry  may  be  made  to  look  vast,  and  what  is  pon- 
derous, aerial;  mystery  may  be  obtained  without  obscurity, 
and  decoration  without  disguise.  And,  accordingly,  nature 
herseli'  uses  it  constantly,  as  one  of  her  chief  means  of  most 
perfect  effect ;  not  in  one  country,  nor  another,  but  every- 
where —everywhere,  at  least,  where  there  is  anything  worth 
calling  landscape.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  desert  of  the 
Sahara,  but  I  know  that  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  than 
supposing  that  deUcate  and  variable  effects  of  mist  and  rain- 
cloud  are  pecuhar  to  northern  climates.  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  place  or  country  effects  of  mist  more  perfect  than  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  and  among  the  hills  of  Sorrento.  We 
never  cau  see  the  azure  so  intense  as  when  the  greatfj-  part  of 
this  vapor  has  just  fallen  in  rahi.  Then,  aud  then  only,  pure 
blue  sky  becomes  visible  in  the  first  openings,  distinguished 
especially  by  the  manner  in  which  the  clouds  melt  into  it ; 
their  edges  pas^ng  off  in  faint  white  threads  and  fiinges, 
through  which  the  blue  shines  more  and  more  intensely,  till 
the  last  trace  of  vapor  is  lost  in  its  perfect  color.  It  is  only 
the  upper  white  clouds,  however,  which  do  this,  or  the  last 
fragments  of  rain-clouds,  becoming  white  as  they  disappear,  so 
that  the  blue  is  never  corrupted  by  the  cloud,  but  only  paled 
aud  broken  with  pure  white,  the  purest  white  which  the  sky 
ever  shows.  Thus  we  have  a  melting  and  palpitating  color, 
never  the  same  for  two  inches  together,  deepening  and 
broadening  here  and  there  into  intensity  of  perfect  azure,  then 
drifted  and  dying  away  through  every  tone  of  pure  pale  sky, 
into  the  snow  white  of  the  filmy  cloud.    Over  this  roll  the 
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determined  edgea  of  the  r^-clouds,  throwing  it  all  im  back, 
as  a  retii'ed  scene,  into  the  npper  sky. 

Not  long  ago  J  was  slowly  descending  the  firet  turn  after 
you  leave  Albano.  It  had  been  wild  weather  when  I  left 
Rome,  and  all  across  the  Campagna  the  clouds  were  sweeping 
in  8uIphui-ous  blue,  with  a  clap  of  thunder  or  two,  and  break- 
ing gleams  of  sun  along  the  Claudiati  aqueduct,  lighting  up  the 
infinity  of  its  arches  like  the  bndge  of  chaos.  But  as  1  climbed 
the  long  slope  of  the  Alban  mount,  the  atorm  swept  finally  to 
the  north,  wid  the  noble  outlines  of  the  domes  of  Albano,  and 
graceful  darkness  of  its  ilex  groves,  rose  against  pure  streaks 
of  alternate  blue  and  amber ;  the  upper  sky  gradually  flash 
ing  through  the  last  fragments  of  rain-cloud  in  deep  palpitat- 
ing azure,  half  ether  and  half  dew.  The  nooti-day  sun  came 
slanting  down  the  rocky  slopes  ofLaRiccla,  and  its  masses  of 
entangled  and  tall  foliage,  whose  autumnal  tints  were  mixed 
with  the  wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  evergreens,  were  pene- 
trated with  it  as  with  rsun.  I  caimot  call  it  color,  it  was  con- 
flagration ;  purple,  and  cimson,  and  scarlet,  Uke  the  curtruna 
of  God's  tabernacle.  The  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  valley 
in  showers  of  %ht,  every  separate  leaf  quivering  with  buoy- 
ant and  burning  life ;  each,  as  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  trans- 
mit the  sunbeam,  first  a  torch  and  then  an  emerald.  Far  up 
into  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  the  green  vistas,  arched  like  the 
hollows  of  mighty  waves  of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the 
arbutus  flowers  clasped  along  their  flanks  for  foam,  and  silver 
flakes  of  orange-flower-like  spray  tossed  into  the  air,  around 
tbeni,  breaking  over  the  grey  walls  of  rock,  into  a  thousand 
separate  stars,  fading  and  kmdling  alternately  as  the  weak 
wind  lifted  and  let  them  &11.  Every  glade  of  grass  burned 
like  the  golden  floor  of  heaven,  opening  in  sudden  gleams  as 
the  foliage  broke  and  closed  above  it,  as  sheet  lightning  opens 
in  a  cloud  at  sunset.    The  motionless  masses  of  dark  rock- 
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dark,  though  flushed  vith  sc&rlet  Uchen — casting  their  quiet 
shadows  across  its  restless  radiance,  the  fouatain  andemeath 
them  filling  its  marble  hollow  with  blue  mist  and  fitful  sound, 
and  over  all  the  multitudinous  bars  of  umber  and  rose,  the 
sacred  clouds  that  have  uo  darkness,  and  only  eiiat  to  illn 
mine,  were  seeu  in  fathomless  intervals  between  the  solemn 
and  orbed  rejwse  of  the  stone  pines,  passing  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  last  white  blinding  lustre  of  the  measureless  line,  where 
the  Campagna  melted  into  the  blaze  of  the  sua. 

The  woods  and  waters  which  were  peop!*^  by  the  Greek 
with  typical  life  were  not  different  from  those  which  now 
wave  and  murmur  by  the  ruins  of  his  shrines.  With  their 
visible  and  actual  forms  was  his  imagination  filled,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  incarnate  creatures  can  only  be  understood 
among  the  pure  realities  which  originally  modelled  their  coq- 
ceptioii.  If  divinity  be  stamped  upon  the  features,  or  appap 
rent  in  the  form  of  the  spiritual  creature,  the  mind  will  not  bo 
shocked  by  its  appearing  to  ride  upon  the  whirlwind,  and 
trample  on  the  stonn ;  but  if  mortality,  no  violation  of  the 
characters  of  earth  will  forge  one  single  link  to  bind  it  to 
heaven. 

Tlioiigh  Nature  is  constantly  beautiful,  she  does  not  exhibit 
hci-  higliest  powers  of  beauty  constantly,  for  then  they  would 
satiate  us  and  pall  upon  the  seuses.  It  is  necessary  to  their 
appreciation  that  they  should  bo  rartly  thown.  Her  finest 
touches  are  things  which  must  be  watched  for  ;  her  most  per- 
fect passages  of  beauty  are  the  most  eviuiescent.  She  is  con- 
stantly  doing  something  beautiful  for  us,  but  it  is  something 

which  she  has  not  done  before  and  will  not  do  again; some 

exhibition  of  her  general  powei-s  in  particular  circumstances, 
which  if  we  do  not  catch  at  the  instant  it  is  passing,  will  not 
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oe  repealed  for  us.  Now,  they  are  these  evanescent  pasgages 
of  perfected  beauty,  these  perpetually  varied  examples  of 
ntniost  powev,  which  the  artist  ought  to  seek  for  and  arrest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  unpres^ve  scene  on  earth  than 
the  solitary  extent  of  the  Camp^na  of  Kome,  under  evening 
ligKt.  Let  the  reader  ima^e  himself,  for  a  moment,  with- 
drawn from  the  sounds  and  motions  of  the  living  world,  and 
sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and  wasted  plain.  The  earth 
yields  and  crumbles  beneath  his  foot,  tread  he  never  so  lightly, 
for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow,  and  carious,  lite  the  dusty 
wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.  The  long,  knotted  grass  waves 
and  tosses  feebly  in  the  evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its 
n-otion  shake  feverishly  along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  them- 
Bf'lvea  to  the  sunlight.  Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth  heave 
ii''0und  him,  as  if  the  dead  beneath  wei-e  struggling  in  their 
eleep  ;  scattered  blocks  of  black  stone,  four  square,  remnants 
of  mighty  edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie  upon  them, 
to  keep  them  down.  A  dull  purple,  poisonous  haze  stretches 
level  along  the  desert,  veiling  its  spectral  wrecks  of  massy 
ruins,  on  whose  rents  the  red  light  rests,  like  dying  fire 
on  defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  Alban  Mount,  lifts 
itself  against  a  solemn  space  of  green,  clear,  quiet  sky. 
Watchtowers  of  dark  clouds  stand  steadfastly  along  the  pro- 
montories of  the  Apennines.  From  the  plain  to  the  mountains, 
the  shattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  dark 
uess,  like  shadowy  and  countless  troops  of  funeral  mooniera 
p-using  from  a  nation's  grave. 
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Of  all  inorganic  Biibstances,  acting  in  their  own  propel 
nature,  and  without  assistance  or  combination,  water  is  the 
most  wonderful.  If  we  think  of  it  as  the  source  of  all  the 
changeful ness  and  beauty  which  we  have  seen  in  clcuds;  then 
as  the  instrument  by  which  the  earth  we  have  oontemplntod 
was  modelled  into  symmetry,  and  its  crags  chiselled  into 
grace ;  then  as,  in  the  form  of  snow,  it  robes  the  mountains  it 
has  made,  with  that  transcendent  light  which  we  could  not 
have  conceived  if  we  had  not  seen ;  then  as  it  exists  in  tho 
foam  of  the  torrent — in  the  iris  which  spans  it,  in  the  moiuinj 
mist  which  rises  from  it,  in  the  deep  crystalline  pools  whiuh 
mirror  its  hanging  sliore,  in  the  broad  lake  and  glancing 
river ;  finally,  in  that  which  is  to  all  human  minds  the  best 
emblem  of  unwearied,  unconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various, 
fantastic,  tameless  unity  of  the  sea ;  what  shall  we  compare  to 
this  mighty,  this  universal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty? 
or  how  shall  we  follow  its  etei-nal  changefulness  of  feeliiiK  ?  It 
is  like  trying  to  paint  a  soul. 

Few  people,  comparatively,  have  ever  seen  the  effect  on  the 
sea  of  a  powerliil  gale  continued  without  intermission  for  three 
or  four  days  and  nights,  and  to  those  who  have  not  I  believe 
it  must  be  unimaginable,  not  from  the  mere  force  or  size  of 
surge,  but  from  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  limit  hetwooo 
sea  and  air.  The  water  from  its  prolonged  agitation  ia  beaten, 
not  mto  mere  creaming  foam,  but  into  masses  of  accumulated 
yeast,*  which  hangs  in  ropes  and  wreaths  from  wave  to  wave, 

•  The  "  yesty  waves  "  of  Shakspeara  have  made  tlie  likenesa  familiar,  .ind 
proBibly  most  readera  take  the  eipreasion  aa  merely  equivalent  to  "foamy;" 
but  Shakspearo  knew  better.  Sea-foam  does  not,  unuo.  urdi  lary  circim- 
Baact'S,  last  a  moment  after  it  is  formed,  >jut  disappears,  aa  above  liescribed  m 
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aiid  where  otie  curls  over  to  break,  form  a  festocn  liku  n 
drapeiy,  from  its  edgp;  these  are  takea  up  by  the  wind,  not 
ui  dissipating  dust,  but  bodily,  in  writhing,  han^ng,  coiling 
niasses,  which  make  tlie  air  white  and  thick  as  with  snow, 
only  tlie  flakes  are  a  foot  or  two  long  each ;  the  surges  them- 
selves are  fuUof  foam  in  their  very  bodies,  underneath,  making 
ihem  white  al!  through,  as  the  water  is  under  a  great  cata- 
ract ;  and  their  mosses,  being  thus  half  water  and  half  air,  are 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind  whenever  they  rise,  and  carried 
away  in  roaring  smoke,  which  chokes  and  strangles  like  actual 
water.  Add  to  this,  that  when  the  air  has  been  exhausted  of 
its  moisture  by  long  rain,  the  spray  of  the  sea  is  caught  by  it 
and  covers  its  surface  not  merely  with  the  smoke  of  finely 
divided  water,  but  with  boiling  mist ;  im^ne  also  the  low 
rain-clouds  brought  down  to  the  very  level  of  the  sea,  as  I 

a,  mere  white  film.  Bnt  the  foam  of  a  prolong^ed  Cempcat  m  altogether  dtfPur 
ent;  it  is  "whipped"  foam, — tliiok,  permanent,  and,  in  a  foul  or  discolored 
sea,  very  ugly,  especially  in  the  way  it  lianga  about  the  topa  of  the  waves,  and 
gathers  into  clotted  oonoretioiis  before  the  driving  wind.  Tlie  sea  looks  truly 
working  or  formonting.  The  following  pasa^e  from  Feunimore  Cooper  is  an 
interesting  eonflrmatioQ  of  the  rest  of  tlie  above  description,  which  may  be 
depended  upon  as  entirely  free  from  esaggeration : — ■'  For  the  first  time  I  now 
witnessed  a  tempest  at  sea.  Gales,  aud  pretty  hard  ones,  I  had  often  seea, 
but  the  force  of  t)ie  wind  on  this  occasion  as  much  exceeded  that  in  ordinary 
gales  of  wind,  as  tlie  force  of  thcwi  had  exceeded  that  of  a  whole-sail  breeze. 
Tlie  aeaa  seemed  oruslied  ;  tlie  pressure  of  the  swooping  atmosphere,  as  the 
ourrenla  of  the  air  went  howling  over  tlie  surface  of  the  ocean,  fairly  proreut- 
ing  them  IVom  rising;  or  where  a  mound  of  water  did  appear,  it  was  scooped 
Dp  and  borne  off  in  spmy,  as  the  axe  dubs  inequalities  from  the  log  Wlien 
the  day  returned,  a  species  of  lurid,  sombre  light  was  diffused  over  Uie  watery 
waste,  though  nothing  was  visible  but  the  ocean  and  the  ship,  Kveu  the  sen 
birds  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  tlie  adjacent  coast,  none 
reappearing  with  the  dawn.  The  air  wan  fuU  of  spray,  and  it  was  with  iliffi.- 
julty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  into  the  humid  atmospl  sre  as  ha'ii'  a 
mile."     Half  a  mile  is  an  over-exlimnte  in  const 
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have  often  seen  them,  whirling  and  fljing  in  rags  and  frag 
ments  trom  wave  to  wave;  and  finally,  conceive  the  stu-gei 
themselves  in  their  utmost  pitch  of  power,  velocity,  vastness, 
and  madness,  lifting  themselves  in  precipices  and  peaks,  fur 
rowed  with  their  whirl  of  ascent,  through  all  this  chaos,  and 
yon  will  understand  that  there  is  indeed  no  distinction  leir 
lietween  the  sea  and  air ;  that  no  object,  nor  horizon,  nor  any 
landmark  or  natiu'al  evidence  of  position  is  left;  that  the 
heaven  Is  all  spray,  and  the  ocean  all  cloud,  and  that  you  can 
see  no  farther  in  any  direction  than  you  could  see  through  a 
cataract.  Few  people  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Bca  at  such  a  time,  and  when  they  have,  cannot  face  it.  To 
hold  by  a  mast  or  a  rock,  and  watch  it,  ia  a  prolonged  endur- 
ance of  drowning  which  few  people  have  courage  to  go 
through.  To  those  who  have,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  lessons 
of  nature. 

All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character ;  they  like 
to  lean  a  little  on  one  side ;  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  will  always,  if  they  can, 
have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon,  and  another  to  get 
cool  under ;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over,  where  they  may 
be  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike  ;  and  another  steep  shore, 
under  which  they  can  pause  and  purify  themselves,  and  get 
their  strength  of  waves  fully  together  for  due  occasions 
Rivers  in  this  way  arc  jiiat  like  wise  men,  who  keep  one  dde 
of  tlioir  life  foi'  play,  and  another  for  work  ;  and  can  be  bril- 
liant, and  chattering,  and  trans^iai'ent  when  they  are  at  ease, 
and  yet  take  deep  counsel  on  tha  other  side  when  they  set 
tliemfiiiU'cs  to  the  main  pui-pose.  And  rivers  are  just  in  this 
divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  mt'n ;  the  good  rivei-s  have 
Mtrvicciiblo  dc('])  phccs  all  along  their  banks  that  ships  can  s.ii] 
in,  but  (be  wicked  rivers  go  seoopingly,  irregularly,  under 
iholi'  boiikn  until  ihey  g.-t  full  of  stiangliiig  eddies,  which  no 
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boat  can  row  over  without  being  twisted  against  the  roiks. 
and  pools  like  wells  which  no  one  can  get  out  of  but  the 

water-telpie  that  lives  at  the  bottom ;  but,  wicked  or  good, 
the  rivers  all  agree  in  having  two  sides. 

Stand  for  half  an  hour  beside  the  fall  of  Schaffhausen,  on 
the  north  side  where  the  rapids  ai-e  long,  and  watch  how  the 
vault  of  water  first  bends,  unbroken,  in  pure,  polished  velo- 
city, over  the  arching  rocks  at  the  brow  of  the  cataract, 
covemg  them  with  a  dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet  thick — so 
swift  that  its  motion  is  unseen  except  when  a  foam  globe 
from  above  darts  over  it  like  a  falling  star;  and  how  the  trees 
are  lighted  above  it  under  their  leaves,  at  the  instant  that  it 
breaks  into  foam ;  and  how  all  the  hollows  of  that  foam  bum 
with  green  fire  like  so  much  shattering  chrysoprase ;  and  how, 
ever  and  anon,  startling  you  with  its  white  flash,  a  jet  of  spray 
leaps  hissing  out  of  the  fal!  like  a  rocket,  bursting  in  the  wind 
and  driven  away  in  dust,  filling  the  air  with  light ;  and  how, 
through  the  curdling  wi-eatha  of  the  restless,  crashing  abyss 
below,  the  blue  of  the  watei-,  paled  by  the  foam  in  its  body, 
showers  purer  than  the  sky  through  white  rain-cloud;  while 
the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in  tremulous  stillness  over  all, 
fading  and  flushing  alternately  through  the  choking  spray 
and  shattered  sunshine,  hiding  itself  at  last  Mnong  the  thick 
golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fi^  in  sympathy  with  the 
wild  water;  their  dripping  masses  lifted  at  intervals,  like 
sheaves  of  loaded  corn,  by  some  stronger  gush  from  the 
cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the  mc-sy  i-ocks  as  its  roa. 
dies  away ;  the  dew  gushing  from  their  thick  branches  through 
drooping  clusters  of  emerald  herbage,  and  sparkling  in  white 
threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of  the  shore,  feeding  the  lichens 
which  chase  and  checker  them  with  purple  and  silver.  There 
is  hardly  a  road-side  pond  or  pool  which  has  not  as  much 
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landscape  in  it  as  above  it.  It  is  not  the  brown,  muddy, 
dull  tiling  we  suppose  it  to  be ;  it  has  a  heart  like  ourselves, 

and  in  the  bottom  of  that  there  are  the  boughs  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  the  blades  of  the  shaking  grass,  and  all  manner  of 
hues,  of  vaiiable,  pleasant  light  out  of  the  sky ;  nay,  the  ugly 
gutter,  that  stagnates  over  the  drain  bai-s,  in  the  heart  of  th<! 
foul  city,  is  not  altogether  base ;  down  in  that,  if  you  will 
look  deep  enough,  you  may  see  the  dark,  serious  blue  of  far- 
oS  sky,  and  the  passing  of  pure  clouds.  It  is  at  yonr  own 
will  that  you  sec  in  that  despised  stream,  either  the  refuse  of 
the  street,  or  the  image  of  the  sky — so  it  is  with  almost  all 
other  things  that  we  unkindly  despise. 

When  water,  not  in  very  great  body,  runs  in  a  rocky  bed 
much  interrupted  by  hollows,  so  that  it  can  rest  every  now 
and  then  in  a  pool  as  it  goes  along,  it  does  not  acquire  a  con- 
tinuous velocity  of  motion.  It  pauses  after  every  leap,  and 
curdles  about,  and  rests  a  little,  smd  then  goes  on  i^ain  ;  and 
if  in  this  comparatively  tranquil  and  rational  state  of  mind  it 
meets  with  an  obstacle,  as  a  rock  or  stone,  it  parts  on  each 
side  of  it  with  a  little  bubbliiig  foam,  and  goes  round ;  if  it 
come  to  a  step  in  its  bed,  it  leaps  it  lightly,  and  then  after  a 
little  plashing  at  the  bottom,  stops  again  to  take  bi-eath,  Bui 
if  its  bed  be  on  a  continuous  slope,  not  much  interrupted  by 
hollows,  so  that  it  cannot  rest,  or  if  its  own  mass  be  so  in- 
creased by  flood  that  its  usual  resting-places  are  not  sufficient 
for  it,  bnt  that  it  is  perpetually  pushed  out  of  them  by  the 
following  current,  before  it  has  come  to  tranquillise  itselfj  it 
of  course  gains  velocity  with  every  yard  that  it  runs ;  the  im- 
petus got  at  one  leap  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  next,  until 
the  whole  stream  becomes  one  mass  of  unchecked,  accelerat- 
ing motion.  Now  when  water  in  this  state  comes  to  an 
obstacle,  it  does  not  part  at  it,  but  clears  it  liko  a  race-horse ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  hollow,  it  does  not  fill  it  up  .ind  run 
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out  Idsurely  at  the  other  side,  but  it  rushes  down  into  it  auil 
cornea  up  aglun  on  the  other  side,  as  a  ship  into  the  ho.low 
of  the  sea.  Hence  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bed  of  tlie 
stream  is  changed,  and  all  the  lines  of  the  water  altered  in 
their  nature.  The  quiet  stream  is  a  succession  of  leaps  and 
poob ;  the  leaps  are  light  and  springy,  and  parabolic,  and  make 
a  great  deal  of  spiaahing  when  they  tumble  into  the  pool , 
then  we  have  a  space  of  quiet  curdling  water,  and  another 
umilar  leap  below.  But  the  stream  when  it  has  gained  an 
impetus  takes  the  shape  of  its  bed,  never  stopx,  is  equally 
deep  and  equally  swift  everywhere,  goes  do«n  into  every 
hollow,  not  with  a  leap,  but  with  a  swing,  not  foaming,  nor 
splashing,  but  in  the  bending  line  of  a  strong  sea-wave,  and 
comes  up  again  on  the  other  side,  over  rock  and  ridge,  with 
the  ease  of  a  bounding  leopard ;  if  it  meet  a  rock  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  its  bed,  it  will  neither  part  nor 
foam,  nor  expresa  any  concern  about  the  matter,  but  clear  it 
in  a  smooth  dome  of  water,  without  apparent  eiertioii,  coming 
down  ^;ain  as  smoothly  on  the  other  side ;  the  whole  surtace 
of  the  sui^  being  drawn  into  paraUel  tines  by  its  extreme 
velocity,  but  foamless,  except  in  places  where  the  form  of  the 
bed  opposes  itself  at  some  direct  angle  to  such  a  line  of  fall,  and 
causes  a  breaker ;  so  that  the  whole  nver  has  the  appearance 
of  a  deep  and  raging  sea,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
torrent-waves  always  break  backwards,  and  sea-waves  for- 
wards. Thus,  then,  in  the  water  which  has  gdned  an  impetus, 
we  have  the  most  exquisite  arrangements  of  curved  lines,  per- 
petnally  changing  from  convex  to  concave,  and  vice  versd, 
following  every  swell  aod  hollow  of  the  bed  with  their  modu- 
lating grace,  and  all  in  nnieon  of  motion,  presenting  perhapti 
the  most  beautiful  series  of  inorganic  forms  which  nature  cnn 
posdbly  produce ;  for  the  sea  runs  too  much  into  similar  and 
concave  curves  with  sharp  edges,  but  every  motion  of  the 
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torrent  is  united,  nod  all  its  curvea  are  modifioationB  of  beau 
•,iful  line. 

Every  fountain  and  river  from  the  inch-deep  streamlet  that 
crosses  the  village  lane  in  trembling  clearness,  to  the  massy 
and  silent  march  of  the  everlasting  multitude  of  waters  in 
Amazon  or  Ganges,  owe  their  play,  and  purity,  and  power,  to 
the  ordtuned  elevations  of  the  earth.  Gentle  or  steep,  ex- 
tended or  abrupt,  some  determined  slope  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  of  course  necessary  before  any  wave  can  so  much  as 
overtake  one  sedge  in  its  pilgrimage ;  and  how  seldom  do  we 
enough  consider,  as  we  walk  beside  the  mar^ns  of  our  plea- 
sant brooks,  how  beautiful  and  wonderful  is  that  ordinance,  of 
which  every  blade  of  grass  tliat  waves  in  their  clear  water  ia 
a  perpetual  sign ;  that  the  dew  and  rain  fallen  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  shall  find  no  resting-place ;  shall  find,  on  the  contrary, 
fixed  channels  traced  for  them,  from  the  ravines  of  the  central 
crests  down  which  they  roar  in  sudden  ranks  of  foam,  to  the 
dark  hollows  beneath  the  banks  of  lowland  pasture,  round 
which  they  must  ciicle  slowly  among  the  stems  and  beneath 
the  leaves  of  the  lilies ;  paths  prepared  for  them,  by  which,  at 
some  appointed  rate  of  journey,  they  must  evermore  descend, 
sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  swift,  but  never  pausing ;  the 
daily  portion  of  the  earth  they  have  to  glide  over  marked 
for  them  at  each  successive  sunrise,  the  place  which  has  known 
then-,  knowmg  them  no  more,  and  the  gateways  of  guarding 
mountMns  opened  for  them  in  cleft  and  chasm,  none  letting 
them  in  then-  pilgrimage ;  and,  from  far  off,  the  great  heart 
of  the  sea  calling  them  to  itself!  Deej)  caUeth  imto  deep.  I 
Uhow  not  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  wonderful— that  calm, 
gradated,  invisible  slope  of  the  champaign  land,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  stream ;  or  that  passage  cloven  for  it  through 
the  ranks  of  hill,  which,  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  laud 
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immediately  around  them,  woald  yet,  anless  so  supernaturally 
divided,  Lave  fetally  intercepted  the  flow  of  the  waters  from 
far-off  oountries.  When  did  the  great  spirit  of  the  river 
first  knock  at  those  adamantine  gates  ?  When  did  the  portet 
open  to  it.  and  aant  his  keys  away  for  ever,  lapped  in  whirling 
sand  ?  I  am  not  satisfied — no  one  should  be  satisfied — with 
that  vague  answer, — the  river  cut  its  way.  Not  so.  The 
river  found  its  way. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Rafiaelle's  that  the  artist's  object  Tvaa  to 
make  things  not  as  Kature  makes  them,  but  as  she  leottld 
make  them;  as  she  ever  tries  to  make  them,  but  never  suc- 
ceeds, though  her  aim  may  be  deduced  irom  a  comparison  of 
her  efieets;  just  as  if  a  number  of  archers  had  aimed  unsuc- 
cessfully at  a  mark  upon  a  wall,  and  this  mark  were  then 
removed,  we  could  by  the  examination  of  their  arrow- 
marks  point  out  the  probable  position  of  the  spot  aimed  at, 
with  a  certainty  of  being  nearer  to  it  than  any  of  their  shots. 

We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  original  sin,  and  may  perhaps, 
in  our  modest  moments,  conjecture  that  we  are  not  quite 
what  God,  or  Nature,  would  have  us  to  be.  Raffaelle  /laa 
something  to  mend  in  humanity:  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
him  mending  a  daisy,  or  a  pease-blossom,  or  a  moth,  or  a  mus- 
tard-seed, or  any  other  of  God's  slightest  works!  If  he  had 
accomplished  that,  one  might  have  found  for  him  more  respec- 
table employment,  to  set  the  stars  in  better  order,  perhapi 
(they  seem  grievously  scattered  as  they  are,  and  to  be  of  all 
manner  of  shapes  and  sizes,  except  the  ideal  shape,  and  the 
proper  size) ;  or,  to  ^ve  us  a  coTvecled  vieto  of  the  ocean,  that 
at  least  seems  a  very  iiTeguIar  and  improve.ible  thing:  ilia 
very  fishermen  do  not  know  this  day  how  &jr  it  will  reach, 
driven  up  before  the  west  wind.  Perhaps  some  one  else  does, 
but  that  is  not  onr  buuness.    Let  us  go  down  and  stand  on 
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the  beach  by  the  sea — tbe  great  irreftnmr  sea,  and  conni 
whether  the  thunder  of  it  is  not  out  ot' time — one, — tn'^o: — 
here  comes  a  well-formec  wave  at  lost,  tretnblinji  a  little  at 
Ibe  top,  but  on  the  whole,  orderly.  So!  Crash  among  the 
ihingle,  and  up  as  far  as  this  grey  pebble !  Xow,  stand  by  anil 
natch.  Another: — Ah,  careles.s  wave!  why  couldn't  yonhava 
kv\>t  your  crest  on?  It  is  all  goue  away  into  spray,  striking 
lip  against  the  cliffs  there — I  thought  as  much — missed  the 
mark  by  a  couple  of  feet!  Another: — How  now,  impatient 
one!  couldn't  you  have  waited  till  your  friend's  reflux  was 
done  with,  instead  of  rolling  yourself  up  with  it  in  that 
unseemly  manner?  You  go  for  nothing.  A  fourth,  and  a 
goodly  one  at  last  t  What  think  we  of  yonder  slow  rise,  and 
crystalline  hollow,  without  a  flaw?  Steady,  good  wave!  not  so 
fast !  not  so  fast!  Where  are  you  coining  to  ?  Tliis  is  too  bad ; 
Uvo  yards  over  the  mark,  and  ever  so  much  of  you  in  our  face 
besides;  and  a  wave  which  we  hail  sumo  hope  of,  behind 
there,  broken  all  to  i)ieees  out  at  sea,  and  Liying  a  great  white 
tablecloth  of  foam  all  the  way  to  the  shore,  as  if  the  marine 
gods  were  to  dine  off  it !  Alas,  for  those  unhappy  "  aiTOw 
shots"  of  Nature !  She  will  never  hit  her  mark  with  those 
unruly  waves  of  hers,  nor  get  one  of  them  into  the  ideal 
shape,  if  we  wait  for  a  thousand  years. 


"And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  which  are  under  the  heaven 
oe  gathered  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear," 
We  do  not,  perhaps,  oilen  enough  consider  the  deep  Mgni 
6cance  of  this  sentence.  We  are  too  apt  to  receive  it  as  the 
doaciiption  of  an  event  vaster  only  in  its  extent,  not  in  its 
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nature,  than  the  compelling  the  Red  Sea  to  draw  back  that 
Israel  might  pass  by.  We  imagine  the  Deity  in  like  manner 
rolling  the  waves  of  the  greater  ocean  together  on  a  heap, 
and  setting  bars  and  doors  to  them  eternally. 

Bat  there  is  a  iar  deeper  meaning  than  this  in  the  solemii 
words  of  Genc^,  and  in  the  correspondent  verse  of  the 
Psalm,  "His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land."  Up  to  that 
moment  the  earth  had  been  void,  for  it  had  been  without  form. 
The  command  that  the  waters  should  be  gathered  was  the 
command  that  the  earth  should  be  sculptmred.  The  sea  was 
not  driven  to  his  place  in  sudden  restrained  rebellion,  but 
withdrawn  to  bis  place  in  perfect  and  patient  obedience.  The 
dry  land  appeared,  not  in  level  sands  forsaken  by  the  surges, 
which  those  snrges  might  again  claim  for  their  own ;  but  in 
range  beyond  range  of  swelling  hill  and  ii'on  rock,  for  ever  to 
clmm  kindred  with  the  firmament,  and  be  companioned  by  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

Wliat  space  of  time  was  in  reality  occupied  by  the  "day" 
of  Geneva,  is  not,  at  present,  of  any  importance  for  us  to 
consider.  By  what  furnaces  of  fire  the  adamant  was  melted, 
and  by  what  wheels  of  earthquake  it  was  torn,  and  by  what 
teeth  of  glacier  and  weight  of  sea-waves  it  was  engraven  and 
finished  into  its  perfect  form,  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  en- 
deavor to  conjecture ;  but  here,  as  in  few  words  the  work  is 
summed  up  by  the  historian,  so  in  few  broad  thoughts  it 
should  be  comprehended  by  us  ;  and  as  we  read  the  mighty 
sentence,  "  Let  the  dry  land  appear,"  we  should  try  to  follow 
the  finger  of  God,  as  it  engraved  upon  the  stone  tables  of  the 
eartli  the  letters  and  the  law  of  its  everlasting  form  ;  as  golf 
by  gulf  the  channels  of  the  deep  were  ploughed,  and  cape 
by  t^pe  the  lines  were  traced,  with  Divine  foreknowledge  of 
the  shores  that  were  to  limit  the  nations  ;  and  chain  by  chain 
the  mountain  walls  were  lengthened  forth,  and  their  foun 
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datiooB  fastened  ibr  ever ;  and  th«  compass  was  set  upoc  lli« 
taco  of  the  deep,  aud  the  fields  and  the  highest  parts  of  the 
duBi  of  the  world  were  made ;  and  the  right  band  of  Christ 
first  strewed  the  snow  on  the  Lebanon,  and  smoothed  the 
slopes  of  Calvary, 

It  is  not  always  needful,  in  many  respects  it  is  not  pos^ble, 
to  conjecture  the  manner  or  the  time  in  which  this  work  was 
done ;  but  it  ia  deeply  necessary  for  all  men  to  consider  the 
magnificence  of  the  accomplished  purpose,  and  the  depth  of 
the  wisdom  aud  love  which  are  manifested  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  hills. 

For,  observe,  in  order  to  bring  the  world  into  the  form 
which  it  now  bears,  it  was  not  mere  sculpture  that  was  needed; 
the  mountains  could  not  stand  for  a  day  unless  they  were 
formed  of  materials  altogether  different  from  those  which 
constitute  the  lower  hills  and  the  surfaces  of  the  valleys.  A 
harder  substance  had  to  be  prepared  for  every  mountain  chain, 
yet  not  so  hard  but  that  it  might  be  capable  of  crumblnig 
down  into  eailh  fit  to  nourish  the  Alpine  forest  and  the  Alpine 
fiower ;  not  so  hard  but  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost 
majesty  of  its  entlu-oned  strength,  there  should  be  seen  on  it 
the  seal  of  death,  and  the  writing  of  the  same  sentence  that 
had  gone  forth  against  the  humaa  frame,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  And  with  this  perishable  sub- 
stance the  most  majestic  forms  were  to  be  framed  that  were 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  man ;  and  the  peak  was  to  be 
hfted,  and  the  cliff  rent,  as  high  and  as  steeply  as  possible,  in 
order  yet  to  permit  the  shepherd  to  feed  his  flocks  upon  the 
slope,  and  the  cottage  to  nestle  beneath  their  shadow. 

And  observe,  two  distinct  ends  were  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  doing  this.  It  was,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary  that  such 
eminences  should  be  created,  in  order  to  fit  the  earth  in  any 
wise  tor  human  habitation ;    for  without  mountains  the  ab 
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oould  not  be  purifiod,  nor  the  flowing  of  the  riverg  aastuned, 
and  the  earth  must  have  become  for  the  moat  part  desert 
pl^D,  or  stagnant  marsh.  But  the  feeding  of  the  rivers  and 
the  purifying  of  the  winds  are  the  least  of  the  services 
appointed  to  the  hills.  To  fill  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart 
for  the  beauty  of  God's  working, — to  startle  its  lethargy  with 
the  deep  and  pure  agitation  of  astonishment, — are  their  higher 
niissions.  They  are  as  a  great  and  noble  architecture ;  first 
giving  shelter,  comfort,  and  rest;  and  covered  also  with 
mighty  sculpture  and  painted  legend.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  in  their  connected  system  the  featui'es  of  even  the 
moat  ordinary  mountain  scenery,  without  concluding  that  it 
has  been  prepared  in  order  to  unite  as  far  as  possible,  and  in- 
the  closest  compass,  every  meana  of  delighting  and  aanctifying 
the  heart  of  man.  "As  far  as  possible;''''  that  is,  as  iar  as  is 
conEUstent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  whole  earth.  Death  must  be  upon  the  hills ;  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  tempest  smite  them,  and  the  briar  and  thorn 
spring  up  upon  tSem ;  but  they  ao  smite,  as  to  bring  their 
rocks  into  the  fairest  forms ;  and  so  spring,  as  to  make  the  very 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  Even  among  our  own  hills  of 
Scotland  and  Cumberland,  though  often  too  barren  to  be  per- 
leotly  beautiful,  and  always  too  low  to  be  perfectly  sublime,  it 
is  strange  how  many  deep  aonrces  of  delight  are  gathered  into 
the  compass  of  their  glens  and  vales  ;  and  how,  down  to  the 
most  secret  cluster  of  their  far-away  flowers,  and  the  idlest 
leap  of  their  straying  streamlets,  the  whole  heart  of  Nature 
Kems  thirsting  to  give,  and  still  to  give,  shedding  forth  her 
everlasting  beneficence  with  a  profudon  so  patient,  so  pas^on- 
ate,  that  our  utmost  observance  and  thankfulness  are  but,  at 
least,  neglect  of  her  nobleness,  and  apathy  to  her  love.  But 
ftmong  the  true  mountains  of  the  greater  orders  the  Divine 
{Hirpose  of  appeal  at  once  to  all  the  fiiculties  of  the  human 
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spirit  becomes  still  move  manifest.  loferior  hills  ordiiiaril; 
interrupt,  in  some  degree,  the  richnesa  of  the  valleys  at  their 
feet;  the  grey  downs  of  southern  England,  and  treeless  coteaiut 
of  centra!  France,  and  grey  swells  of  Scottish  moor,  whatever 
peculiar  charm  they  may  possess  in  themselves,  are  at  least 
dL>Btitute  of  those  which  belong  to  the  woods  and  fields  of  the 
lowlands.  But  the  great  mountains  lift  the  lowlands  on  their 
aides.  Let  the  reader  imagine,  first,  the  appearance  of  the 
most  varied  plain  of  some  richly  cultivated  country;  let  him 
imagine  it  dark  with  graceful  woods,  and  soft  with  deepest 
pastures ;  let  liim  fill  the  space  of  it,  to  the  utmost  horizon, 
with  innumerable  and  changeful  incidents  of  scenery  and  life  ; 
leading  pleasant  streamlets  through  its  meadows,  strewing 
clusters  of  cottages  beside  their  banks,  tracing  sweet  footpathg 
through  its  avenues,  and  animating  its  fields  with  happy  flocks, 
and  slow  wandering  spots  of  cattle  ;  and  when  he  has  weaiied 
himself  with  endless  imagining,  and  left  no  space  without  some 
loveliness  of  its  own,  let  him  conceive  all  this  great  plam,  with 
its  infinite  treasures  of  natural  beauty  and  happy  human  life, 
gathered  up  in  God's  hand  from  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the 
other,  like  a  woven  garment ;  and  shaken  into  deep  felling 
folds,  as  the  robes  droop  from  a  king's  shoulders ;  all  its  bright 
rivers  leaping  into  cataracts  along  the  hollows  of  its  fall,  and 
all  its  forests  rearing  themselves  aslant  against  its  slopes,  as  a 
rider  rears  himself  back  when  his  horse  plunges ;  and  all  its 
villages  nestling  themselves  into  the  new  windings  of  its 
glens;  and  all  its  pastures  thrown  into  steep  waves  of  green- 
sward, dashed  with  dew  along  the  edges  of  their  folds,  and 
sweeping  down  into  endless  slopes,  with  a  cloud  here  and  there 
lying  quietly,  half  on  the  grass,  half  in  the  air  ;  and  he  will 
have  as  yet,  m  all  this  lifted  world,  only  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  great  Alps. 

They  seem  to  have  been  built  for  the  hnmaii  race,  as  at 
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ouce  ihtiir  actiools  aiid  cathedrals;  ftiW  of  treasures  of.  illami 
aated  monuacnpt  for  ttie  scholar,  kmdly  in  simple  les&ona  to 
the  trorker,  quiet  in  paie  clolatera  for  the  thinker,  glorious  in 
holiness  for  the  worahipper.  And  of  these  great  cathedrals 
of  the  earth,  with  their  gates  of  rook,  pavements  of  cloud, 
choirs  of  stream  and  stone,  altars  of  snow,  and  vaults  of  purple 
tiaversed  by  the  continual  stars, — of  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
It  was  written,  nor  long  ago,  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  poor 
human  race  for  whom  it  Was  built,  wondering  in  himself  fbi 
whom  their  Creator  could  have  made  thera,  and  thinking  t« 
have  entirely  discerned  the  Divine  intent  in  them — "  They  are 
inhabited  by  the  Beasts." 

MountMns  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  what 
violent  musculai'  action  is  to  the  body  of  man.  The  muscles 
and  tendons  of  its  anatomy  are,  in  the  mountain,  brought  out 
with  fierce  and  convulsive  energy,  full  of  expression,  pasMon, 
and  strength ;  the  plains  and  the  lower  hills  are  the  repose 
and  the  effortless  motion  of  the  frame,  when  its  muscles  lie 
donnant  ^id  concealed  beneath  the  lines  of  its  beauty,  yet 
ruUng  those  lines  in  th^r  every  undulation.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  grand  principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.  The  ajririt 
of  the  hillfl  is  action ;  that  of  the  lowlands,  repose ;  and 
between  these  there  is  to  be  foond  every  variety  of  motion 
and  of  rest ;  fi'om  the  inactive  plain,  sleeping  like  the  firma- 
ment, with  cities  for  stars,  to  the  fiery  peaks,  which,  vnlti 
heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs,  with  the  clouds  drifting 
like  hair  from  their  bright  foreheads,  lift  up  their  Titan  hands 
to  Heaven,  saying,  "  I  live  forever!" 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  action  of  the  earth, 
and  that  of  a  living  creature,  that  while  the  exerted  limb 
marks  its  bones  and  tendons  through  the  flesh,  the  excited 
earth  oasts  off  the  flesh  altogether,  and  its  bones  O'Ome  out 
from  beneath.    Mountains  are  the  bones  of  the  earth,  tbdr 
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hiehext  peaks  are  ioTariably  those  parts  of  its  anatomy  which 
iu  the  plains  lie  buried  under  five  and  twenty  thousand  feet 
of  solid  thickness  of  supermcumbent  soil,  and  whiuh  snring  up 
in  the  mountain  ranges  in  vast  pyramids  or  wedges,  flinging 
their  garment  of  earth  away  from  them  on  each  side.  The 
masses  of  the  lower  hills  are  laid  over  and  against  their  sides, 
like  the  masses  of  lateral  masonry  against  the  skeleton  arch 
of  an  unfinished  bridge,  except  that  they  slope  up  to  and  lean 
ngjunst  the  central  ridge:  and,  finally,  upon  the  slopes  of 
these  lower  hills  are  strewed  the  level  bods  of  sprinkled 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  which  form  the  extent  of  the  diam- 
paign.  Here  then  Is  another  grand  principle  of  the  truth  of 
earth,  that  the  mount£uns  must  come  from  under  all,  and  be 
the  support  of  all ;  and  that  everything  else  must  be  laid  in 
their  arms,  heap  above  heap,  the  plains  being  the  uppermost. 

Snow  is  modified  by  the  under  forms  of  the  hill  in  some 
sort,  as  dress  is  by  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame.  And  as 
no  dresa  can  be  well  laid  on  without  conceiving  the  body 
beneath,  so  no  Alp  can  be  drawn  unless  its  under  form  is 
conceived  first,  and  its  snow  Imd  on  afterwards. 

Eveiy  high  Alp  has  as  much  snow  upon  it  as  it  can  hold  or 
carry.  It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  coating  of  snow,  of  given 
depth  throughout,  but  it  is  snow  loaded  on  until  the  rocks 
can  hold  no  more.  The  surplus  does  not  fall  in  the  winter, 
because,  fastened  by  con tinutd  frost,  the  quantity  of  snowiphich 
an  Alp  can  carry  is  greater  than  each  single  winter  can  bestow ; 
it  falls  in  the  first  mild  days  of  spring  in  enormous  avalanches. 
Afterwards  the  melting  continues,  gradually  removing  from 
all  the  steep  rocks  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  was  all 
they  could  hold,  and  leaving  them  black  and  bare  among  the 
accumulated  fields  of  unknown  depth,  which  occupy  the  capa- 
cious valleys  and  less  inclined  superficies  of  the  mountain. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  deepest  snow  does  not  take  noi 
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indicate  the  actual  fonns  of  the  rocka  on  which  it  lies,  but  it 
liangB  from  peak  to  peak  in  unbroken  and  sweeping  festoon.^, 
or  covers  whole  groups  of  peaks,  which  afford  it  sufficient 
hold,  with  vast  and  unbroken  domes :  these  festoons  and  domes 
being  guided  in  their  curves,  and  modified  in  size,  by  the 
violence  and  prevalent  direction  of  the  winter  winds. 

It  fell  within  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Builder  to  give,  is 
the  highest  peaks  of  mountains,  examples  of  form  more  strange 
and  majestic  than  any  which  could  be  obtained  by  structure? 
BO  beneficently  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
And  the  admission  of  other  modes  of  elevation,  more  teriific 
and  less  secure,  takes  place  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
increasdng  presence  of  such  conditions  in  the  locality  as  shall 
render  it  on  other  grounds  unlikely  to  be  inhabited  or  inca- 
pable of  being  so.  Where  the  soil  is  riih  and  the  climate  soft, 
the  hills  are  low  and  safe ;  as  the  ground  becomes  poorer  and 
the  air  keener,  they  rise  into  forms  of  more  peiil  and  pride ; 
and  their  utmost  terror  is  shown  only  where  their  fragments 
fall  on  trackless  ice,  and  'he  thunder  of  their  ruin  can  be 
heard  but  by  the  ibex  and  the  eagle.  The  work  of  the  Great 
Spirit  of  nature  is  as  deep  and  unapproachable  in  the  lowest 
as  in  the  noblest  objects,  the  Divine  mind  is  as  visible  in  its 
fiill  energy  of  operation  on  every  lowly  bank  and  mouldering 
atone,  as  in  the  lifting  of  the  pillars  of  heaven,  and  settling  the 
foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind, 
there  is  the  same  infinity,  the  same  majesty,  the  same  power, 
the  same  unity,  and  the  same  perfection,  manifest  in  the  cast- 
iiig  of  the  clay  as  in  the  scattering  of  the  cloud,  in  the  moul- 
dering of  the  dust  as  in  the  kbdling  of  the  day-star. 

It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  it  an  evil  that  all  the  world 
a  not  fit  for  us  to  inhabit,  as  to  think  it  an  evil  that  the  globe 
is  no  larger  than  it  is.  As  much  as  we  shall  ever  need  ia 
evidently  asdgned  to  as  for  onr  dwelling-place;  the  rest, 
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covered  with  rolUng  waves  or  drifting  eauds,  fretted  with  iue 
or  crested  with  fire,  is  set  before  ub  for  contumpIatioD  in  an 

u nil iliabi table  magnificence ;  and  that  part  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  inhabit  owes  its  fitness  for  human  life  chiefly  to  Its 
mountain  ranges,  wliich,  throwing  the  superfluous  rain  off  as  it 
(alls,  collect  it  in  streams  or  lakes,  and  guide  it  into  given  places. 

In  some  sense,  a  person  who  has  never  seen  the  rose^olor 
of  the  rays  of  dawn  crossing  a  blue  mountain  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  away,  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  what  fendemesg  in 
color  means  at  all ;  bright  tenderness  he  may,  indeed,  see  in 
the  sky  or  in  a  flower,  but  this  grave  tenderness  of  the  fiir- 
away  hill-purples  he  cannot  conceive. 

Together  with  this  great  source  of  pre-eminence  in  mas3  of 
color,  we  have  to  estiinate  the  influence  of  the  finished  inlay- 
ing and  enamel-work  of  the  color-jewellery  on  every  stone ; 
nnd  that  of  the  continual  variety  in  species  of  flower;  most  of 
the  mountain  flowers  being,  besides,  separately  lovelier  than 
the  lowland  ones.  The  wood  hyacinth  and  wild  rose  are, 
mdeed,  the  only  supreme  flowers  that  the  lowlands  can  gene- 
i-ally  show ;  and  the  wild  rose  is  also  a  mountaineer,  and  more 
fragrant  in  the  hills,  while  the  wood  hyacinth,  or  grape 
hyacinth,  at  its  best  cannot  match  even  the  dark  bell-gentian, 
leaving  the  light-blue  star-gentian  in  its  nncontested  queenli- 
ness,  and  the  Alpine  rose  and  Highland  heather  wholly  with- 
out similitude.  The  violet,  lily  of  the  valley,  crocus,  and 
wood  anemone  are,  I  suppose,  claimable  partly  by  the  plains 
as  well  as  the  hills;  but  the  large  orange  lily  and  narcissus  I 
have  never  seen  but  on  hill  pastures,  and  the  exquisite  oxalia 
is  pre-eminently  a  monnttuneer.* 

•  The  Savoyard's  came  for  its  flower,  "  Pnin  du  Bon  Dieu,''  is  vely  beac 
^fiil;  from,  I  believe,  tlie  supposed  reBemb'aiiee  of  its  white  and  Katterad 
blowom  lo  the  fttllea  mauna. 
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There  are  three  great  offices  wbich  motintain  ranges  src 
appointed  to  fulfil,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  and  increase 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

1.  The  mountains  and  hills  giv*.  motion  to  water,  so  that 
men  can  baild  their  cities  in  the  midst  of  fields  vfaich  will 
always  bo  fertile,  and  establish  the  lines  of  thdr  commerce  on 
streams  which  will  not  (m1. 

2.  Mountains  maintain  a  constant  change  in  the  currents  of 
the  mr.  Mountains  divide  the  earth  not  only  into  districts, 
but  into  climates,  and  cause  perpetual  currents  of  air  to  tr^ 
verse  their  passes,  and  ascend  or  descend  their  ravines,  alter- 
ing both  the  temperature  and  nature  of  the  air  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  moistening  it  with  the  spray  of  their  water- 
fells,  sucking  it  down  and  beating  it  hither  and  thither  in  the 
pools  of  thdr  torrents,  cloang  it  within  clefts  and  caves, 
where  the  sunbeams  never  reach,  till  it  is  as  cold  as  Novem- 
ber mists,  then  sending  it  forth  again  to  breathe  softly  aerosf 
the  slopes  of  velvut  fields,  or  to  be  scorched  among  sunburnt 
shales  and  shapeless  crags,  then  drawing  it  back  in  moaning 
swii-ls  through  clefts  of  ice,  and  up  into  dewy  wreaths  above 
the  snow-fields ;  then  piercing  it  with  strange  electric  darts 
and  dashes  of  mountain  fire,  and  tossing  it  high  In  fantastic 
storm-cloud  as  the  dried  grass  is  tossed  by  the  mower,  only 
suffering  it  to  depart  at  last,  when  chastened  and  pure,  to 
refresh  the  faded  air  of  the  far-off  plains. 

3.  The  third  great  use  of  mountains  is  to  cause  perpetual 
change  in  the  soils  of  the  earth.  Without  such  provisions 
the  ground  under  cultivation  would  in  a  series  of  years  become 
exhausted  and  require  to  be  upturned  laboriously  by  the 
hand  of  man.  But  the  elevations  of  the  earth's  siirfece  pro- 
vide for  it  a  perpetual  renovation.  The  higher  mountains  suf. 
fer  their  summits  to  be  broken  Into  fragments  and  to  be  cast 
down  in  sheeU  of  massy  rock,  fiill,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
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flf  every  aiibstancc  necessary  for  the  DounahmcDt  of  plants 
these  (alien  fragments  are  again  broken  by  frost,  and  gronnd 
by  torrents,  into  various  conditions  of  sand  and  day — mate- 
rial!' which  arc  distributed  pcrpetuaUy  by  the  streams  &rther 
and  further  from  the  mouatain's  base.  Every  shower  which 
swells  the  rivulets  enables  their  waters  to  carry  cei'tain  portions 
of  earth  into  new  positions,  and  exposes  new  banks  of  ground 
to  be  mined  in  their  tnrn.  That  turbid  foaming  of  the  angry 
water, — that  tearing  down  of  bank  and  rock  along  the  flanks  of 
its  fury, — are  no  disturbances  ofthe  kind  course  of  nature;  they 
are  beneficent  operations  of  laws  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
man  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  The  process  is  continued 
more  gently,  but  not  less  effectively,  over  all  the  sui'face  of 
the  lower  undulating  country ;  and  each  filtering  thread  of 
summer  rain  which  trickles  through  the  short  turf  of  the  up- 
land.) is  bearing  its  oivnajjpointed  burden  of  earth  to  be  thrown 
down  on  some  new  natuial  garden  in  the  dingles  below. 

And  it  is  not,  in  reality,  a  degrading,  but  a  true,  large,  and 
ennobling  view  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  world,  if  we 
compare  them  to  heaps  of  fertile  and  fresh  earth,  laid  up  by  a 
prudent  gardener  beside  his  garden  beds,  whence,  at  inter- 
vals, he  casts  on  them  some  scattering  of  new  and  vii-gin 
grouid.  That  which  we  so  often  lament  as  convulaon  or 
destruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  momentaiy  shaking  off  the 
dust  from  the  spade.  The  winter  floods,  which  inflict  a  tem- 
porary devastation,  bear  with  them  the  elements  of  succeed 
u  g  fertility ;  the  fruitful  field  is  covered  with  sand  and  shingle 
m  momentary  judgment,  but  in  enduring  mei-cy ;  and  the 
great  river,  which  chokes  its  mouth  with  marsh,  and  tosses  ter 
ror  along  its  shore,  is  but  scattering  the  seeds  of  the  harvests 
of  futurity,  and  prejiaring  the  seats  of  unborn  goner.itions. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  local  and  peculiar  utilities  of 
mountains :  I  do  not  uount  the  benefit  of  the  supply  of  sunv 
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met  streams  from  the  moors  of  the  higher  ranges — of  the 
various  medidnal  plants  which  are  nested  among  their  rocks, 
— of  the  delicate  pasturage  which  they  furnish  for  cattle,* — 
of  the  forests  in  which  they  bear  timber  for  shipping — the 
stones  they  supply  for  building,  or  the  ores  of  metal  wliieh 
they  collect  into  spots  open  to  discovery,  and  easy  for  work 
ing.  All  these  benefits  are  of  a  secondary  or  a  Umited  natui'e. 
But  the  three  great  functions  which  I  Iiave  just  described, — 
those  of  giving  motion  and  change  to  water,  air,  and  earth, — 
are  indispensable  to  human  existence ;  they  are  operations  to 
t>e  r^arded  with  as  full  a  depth  of  gratitude  as  the  laws 
which  bid  the  tree  bear  fruit,  or  the  seed  multiply  itself  in  the 
earth.  And  thus  those  desolate  and  threatening  ranges  of 
dark  mountain,  which,  in  nearly  all  i^es  of  the  world,  men 
have  looked  upon  with  aversion  or  with  terror,  and  shrunk 
back  from  as  if  they  were  haunted  by  perpetual  images  of 
death,  are,  iu  reality,  sources  of  life  and  happiness  far  fuller 
and  more  beneficent  than  all  the  bright  fruitfulness  of  the 
pl^n.  The  valleys  only  feed ;  the  mountains  feed,  and  guard, 
and  strengthen  us.  We  take  our  idea  of  fearfulness  aiid  subli- 
mity alternately  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  but  we 
associate  them  unjustly.  The  sea  wave,  witli  all  its  benefi- 
cence, is  yet  devouring  and  terrible,  but  the  silent  wave  of  the 
blue  mountain  is  lifted  towards  heaven  in  a  stillness  of  per- 
pet\ial  mercy;  and  the  one  surge,  unfathomable  in  its  dark- 
ness, the  other,  unshaken  in  its  fmthfulness,  for  ever  bear  the 
seal  of  their  appointed  symbol : 

"  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains : 
Thj  judgments  are  a  great  deep." 

The  higher  mountains  have  their  scenes  of  power  and  vast- 
ness,  their  blue  precipices  and  cloud-like  snows ;  why  should 

*  Tbe  highest  paatuiagea  (at  least  so  aay  the  Savojaidfl)  lioiiig  nlkrajs  Iht 
beet  and  richest. 
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they  also  have  the  beat  and  birest  colors  given  to  thdr  fora 
grouud  rocks,  and  OTerburden  the  hnnian  mind  with  woLder , 
while  the  less  majestic  scenery,  tempting  us  to  the  observance 
of  details  for  which  amidst  the  higher  mountains  we  have  no 
admiration  left,  is  yet,  in  the  beauty  of  those  very  det^ls,  aa 
inferior  aa  it  is  in  scale  of  ma^tude? 

I  believe  the  imswer  must  be,  simply,  that  it  'a  not  good 
for  man  to  live  among  what  is  most  beautiiiil ; — that  he  is 
a  creature  incapable  of  satisfaction  by  anything  upon  earth ; 
and  that  to  allow  him  habitually  to  possess,  in  any  kind 
whatsoever,  the  ntmost  that  earth  can  give,  is  the  smreet  way 
to  cast  him  into  lassitude  or  discontent. 

If  the  most  exqui^te  orchestral  music  could  be  continued 
without  a  pause  for  a  series  of  years,  and  children  were 
brought  up  and  educated  in  the  room  in  which  it  were  perpe- 
tually resounding,  I  believe  their  enjoyment  of  rauao,  or  under- 
standing  it,  would  be  very  small.  And  an  accurately  parallel 
effect  seems  to  be  produced  upon  the  powers  of  contempla- 
tion, by  the  redundant  and  ceaseless  loveliness  of  the  high 
mount!  in  districts.  The  faculties  are  paralysed  by  the  abun- 
dance, and  cease,  as  we  before  noticed  of  the  imAginatioo,  to 
be  capable  of  excitement,  except  by  other  subjects  of  interest 
than  those  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye.  So  that  it 
is,  in  reality,  better  for  mankind  that  the  forms  of  their  com- 
mon landscape  should  offer  no  violent  stimulus  to  the  emotions, 
— that  the  gentle  upland,  browned  by  the  bending  furrowd  of 
the  plough,  and  the  fresh  sweep  of  the  chalk  down,  and  the 
narrow  winding  of  the  copso.clad  dingle,  should  be  more  tre- 
quent  scenes  of  human  life  than  the  Arcadias  of  cloud-capped 
mount.iin  or  luxuriant  vale  ;  and  that,  while  humbler  (though 
always  infinite)  soui-ces  of  interest  are  given  to  each  of  us 
around  the  homes  to  which  we  are  restrained  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives,  these  mightier  and  stranger  glories  should 
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e  the  objects  of  adventure, — at  once  the  cynoenres  <  f 
the  fancies  of  childhood,  and  themes  of  tte  happy  memory 
and  the  winter's  tale  of  age. 

Nor  is  it  always  that  the  inferiority  is  felt.  For,  so  natura 
is  it  to  the  human  heart  to  fix  itself  in  hope  rather  than  in 
present  possession,  and  so  suhtle  is  the  charm  whioh  the  ima- 
gination casts  over  what  is  distant  or  denied,  that  there  ia 
often  a  more  touching  power  in  the  scenes  which  contain  far- 
away promise  of  something  greater  than  themselves,  than 
in  those  which  exhaust  the  treasures  and  powers  of  Nature 
in  an  unconquerable  and  excellent  glory,  leaving  nothing 
more  to  be  by  the  fancy  pictured  or  pursued. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  district  in  the  world  mora 
calculated  to  illustrate  this  power  of  the  expectant  imagination, 
than  that  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Fribourg  in  Switzer- 
land, extending  from  it  towards  Berne.  It  is  of  grey  sand- 
stone, considerably  elevated,  but  presenting  no  object  of 
striking  interest  to  the  pasrang  traveller;  so  that,  as  it  ia 
generally  seen  in  the  course  of  a  hasty  journey  from  the 
Beraese  Alps  to  those  of  Savoy,  it  is  rarely  regarded  with 
any  other  sensation  than  that  of  weariness,  all  the  more  pain. 
fill  because  accompanied  with  reaction  from  the  high  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  splendor  of  the  Beraese  Oberland.  The 
traveller,  footsore,  feverish,  and  satiated  with  glacier  and  pre- 
dpice,  lies  back  in  the  coraer  of  the  diligence,  perceiving  little 
more  than  that  the  road  is  winding  and  hilly,  and  the  country 
through  which  it  passes  cultivated  and  tame.  Let  him,  how- 
ever, only  do  this  tame  country  the  justice  of  staying  in  it  a 
few  days,  until  his  mind  has  recovered  its  tone,  and  taken  one 
or  two  long  walks  through  its  fields,  and  he  will  have  other 
thoughts  of  It.  It  is,  as  I  said,  aT  undulating  district  of  grey 
sandstone,  never  attaining  any  considerable  height,  bnt  having 
enough  of  the  monntaii.  spirit  to  throw  itself  into  continual 
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fluccc^ion  of  bold  slope  and  dale;  elevated,  also,  j;sl  Iki 
enough  above  the  sea  to  render  the  pine  a  frequent  fortrt  tree 
along  it8  irregular  ridges.  Through  this  elevated  tract  the 
rivor  cuts  its  way  in  a  ravine  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  which  winds  for  letups  l>etweeu  the  gentle  hills,  un- 
thought  of,  until  its  edge  is  approached ;  and  then  suddenly, 
through  the  houghs  of  the  firs,  the  eye  perceives,  beneath,  tho 
green  and  gliding  Btream,  and  the  broad  walls  of  sandstone 
cliff  that  form  its  banks,  hollowed  out  where  the  river  leans 
against  them,  at  its  turns,  into  peiilous  overhan^ng,  and,  on 
the  other  shore,  at  the  same  spots,  leaving  little  breadths  of 
meadow  between  them  and  the  water,  half-overgi'own  with 
thicket,  deserted  in  their  sweetness,  inaccessible  from  above, 
and  rarely  visited  by  any  curious  wanderers  along  the  hardly 
traceable  footpath  which  struggles  for  existence  beneath  the 
rocks.  And  there  the  river  ripples,  and  eddies,  and  murmurs 
in  an  utter  solitude.  It  is  passing  through  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  peopled  country ;  but  never  was  a  stream  so  lonely. 
The  feeblest  and  most  far-away  torrent  among  the  high  hilla 
has  its  companions :  the  goats  browse  beside  it ;  and  the  tra 
veller  drinks  from  it,  and  passes  over  it  with  his  stafif;  and 
the  peasant  traces  a  new  chattnel  for  it  down  to  his  mill-wheel. 
But  this  stream  has  no  companions :  it  flows  on  in  an  infinite 
seclusion,  not  secret  or  threatening,  but  a  quietness  of  sweet 
daylight  and  open  air,— a  broad  space  of  tender  and  deep 
desoiateness,  drooped  into  repose  out  of  the  midst  of  himiau 
labor  and  life ;  the  waves  plashing  lowly,  with  none  to  hear 
them ;  and  the  wild  birds  building  in  the  boughs,  \rith  none 
to  fray  them  away ;  and  the  soft  fragrant  herbs  rising,  and 
breathhig,  and  fading,  with  no  hand  to  gather  them ; — and 
yet  all  bright  and  bare  to  the  clouds  above,  and  to  the  fresh 
fell  of  the  passing  sunshine  and  pure  rain. 
But  above  the  brows  of  those  scarped   clifls,  all  is  in  aii 
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mstEuit  changed.  A  few  steps  only  beyond  the  firs  t'nai 
Btretch  their  branches,  angular,  and  wild,  and  white,  like  forks 
of  Ughtning,  into  the  Mr  of  the  ravine,  and  we  are  in  an  arable 
country  of  the  most  perfect  richness  ;  the  swathes  of  its  com 
glowing  and  burning  from  field  to  field ;  its  pretty  hamlets  :ili 
vivid  with  fruitful  orchards  and  flowery  gardens,  and  goodly 
with  steep-roofed  storehouse  and  bam;  its  well-kept,  hard, 
park-like  roads  rising  and  filing  from  hillside  to  hillside,  or 
disappearing  among  brown  banks  of  moss,  and  thickets  of 
the  wild  raspberry  and  rose;  or  gleaming  through  lines  of 
tail  trees,  half  glade,  half  avenue,  where  the  gate  opens,  or 
the  gateless  path  turns  trustedly  aside,  unhindered,  into  the 
garden  of  some  statelier  house,  surrounded  in  rural  ptide  with 
■ite  golden  hives,  and  carved  granaries,  and  irregular  domain 
of  latticed  and  espaliered  cottages,  gladdening  to  look  upon 
in  their  homeliness — delicate,  yet^  in  some  sort,  rude;  not 
like  our  English  homes — trim,  laborious,  formal,  irreproach- 
able in  comfort ;  but  with  a  peculiar  carelessness  and  large- 
ness in  all  their  detail,  harmonizing  with  the  outlawed  loveli- 
ness of  their  country.  For  there  is  an  untamed  strength 
even  in  all  that  soft  and  habitable  land.  It  is,  indeed,  gilded 
with  com  and  fragrant  with  deep  grass,  but  it  is  not  subdued 
to  the  plough  or  to  the  scythe.  It  gives  at  its  own  free  will, 
— it  seems  to  have  nothing  wrested  from  it  nor  conquered  in 
it.  If.  is  not  redeemed  from  desertnesa,  but  unrestrained  in 
Iruit fulness, — a  generous  land,  bright  with  capricious  plenty, 
and  laughing  from  vale  to  vale  in  fitful  fulness,  kind  and  wild ; 
nor  this  without  some  steruer  element  mingled  in  the  heart  of  it. 
For  along  all  its  ridges  stand  the  dark  masses  of  innumerable 
pines,  taking  no  part  in  its  gladness,  asserting  themselves  for 
ever  as  fixed  shadows,  not  to  be  pierced  or  banished,  even  in 
the  intcnsest  sunlight ;  fallen  fiakes  and  fragments  of  the  night, 
stayed  in    their  solemn  squares  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rosy 
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baidings  of  the  orchard  boughs,  and  the  yellow  effiugence  ot 
the  harvest,  and  tracing  themaclveB  in  black  network  and 
motionless  fringes  against  the  blanched  blue  of  the  horizon  in 
its  saintly  clearness.  And  yet  they  do  not  sadden  the  land- 
scape, but  seem  to  have  been  set  tliere  chiefly  to  show  how 
bright  everything  else  is  round  them ;  and  all  the  clouds  look 
of  purer  ^ver,  and  all  the  air  seems  filled  with  a  whiter  and 
more  living  sunshine,  where  they  are  pierced  by  the  sable 
points  of  the  pines;  and  all  the  pastures  look  of  more  glowing 
green,  where  they  run  up  between  the  purple  trunks;  and  the 
sweet  field  footpaths  skiit  the  edges  of  the  forest  for  the  sake 
of  its  shade,  sloping  up  and  down  about  the  slippeiy  roots, 
and  losing  themselves  every  now  and  then  hopelessly  among 
the  violets,  and  ground  ivy,  and  brown  sheddings  of  the 
fibrous  leaves ;  and,  at  last,  plunging  into  some  open  tusle 
where  the  light  through  the  distant  stems  shows  that  there  is 
a  chance  of  coming  out  again  on  the  other  side ;  and  coming 
out,  indeed,  in  a  little  while  from  the  scented  darkness,  into 
the  dazzling  air  and  marvellous  landscape,  that  stretches  still 
ferther  and  farther  in  new  wiliiilnesses  of  grove  and  garden, 
until,  at  last,  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  Simmenthal  rise 
out  of  i^,  sharp  into  the  rolling  of  the  southern  clouds. 

Close  beside  the  path  by  which  travellers  ascend  the  Mon- 
tanvert  from  the  valley  of  Cliamouni,  on  the  right  hand,  where 
it  first  begins  to  rise  among  the  pines,  there  descends  a  small 
stream  from  the  foot  of  the  granite  peak  known  to  the  giudes 
as  the  Aiguille  Charmoz.  It  is  concealed  from  the  traveller 
by  a  thicket  of  alder,  and  its  murmur  is  hardly  heard,  for  it  ia 
one  of  the  weakest  streams  of  the  valley.  But  it  is  a  constant 
stream;  fed  by  a  permanent  though  small  glacier,  ani  coe- 
tinning  to  flow  even  to  the  close  of  the  summer,  when  morit 
copious  torrents,  depending  on  the  melting  of  tho  Iowa- 
snows,  have  left  their  beds  "  atony  channels  in  the  sun," 
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I  Bnppoae  that  my  readers  muat  be  gentrally  aware  that 
glacioi's  are  masses  of  ice  iii  alow  motion,  at  the  rate  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  inches  a  day,  and  that  the  stones  which  are 
caught  between  them  and  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass,  or 
which  are  embedded  in  the  ice  and  di-agged  along  by  it  over 
those  rocks,  are  of  conrse  subjected  to  a  crushing  and  grind- 
ing  power  altogether  unpafalleleJ  by  any  other  force  in 
constant  action.  The  dust  to  which  these  stones  are  reduced 
by  the  friction  is  carried  down  by  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  melting  glacier,  so  that  the  water  which  in  the  morn- 
ing may  be  pure,  owing  what  little  strength  it  has  chiefly  to 
the  rock  springs,  is  in  the  afternoon  not  only  increased  in 
volume,  but  whitened  with  dissolved  dust  of  granite,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  hours  of  the  day,  and  to 
the  power  and  size  of  the  glacier  which  feeds  it. 

The  long  drought  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1654,  sealing  evei-y  source  of  waters  except  these  per- 
petual ones,  lejt  the  tori'cnt  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  such 
others,  in  a  state  peculiarly  favorable  to  observance  of  their 
least  action  on  the  mountains  from  which  they  descend.  They 
were  entirely  limited  to  their  own  ice  fountains,  and  the 
quantity  of  powdered  rock  which  they  brought  down  was,  of 
course,  at  its  minimum,  being  nearly  unmingled  with  any 
earth  derived  from  the  dissolution  of  softer  soil,  or  vegetable 
mould,  by  rains. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  warm  day  in  September, 
when  the  torrent  had  reached  its  average  maximum  strength 
for  the  day,  I  filled  an  ordinary  Bordeaux  wine-flask  mth  the 
water  where  it  was  least  turbid.  From  this  quart  of  water  I 
obtdned  twenty-four  grains  of  sand  and  sediment,  more  or 
less  flue.  I  cannot  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
stream ;  but  the  runlet  of  it  at  which  I  filled  the  flask  was 
^ving  abriat  two  hundred  bottles  a  minute,  or  i-ather  more, 
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carrying  down  therefore  about  three  qaarters  of  i  pouud  r)l 
powdered  granite  every  minute.  This  would  be  forty-five 
IMUnds  an  hour;  but  allowing  for  the  ioferior  power  of  the 
stream  in  the  cooler  periods  of  the  day,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration, on  the  other  side,  its  increased  power  in  rain,  wo 
inay,  I  think,  estimate  its  average  hour's  work  at  twenty 
eight  01  thirty  pounds,  or  a  hundred- weight  every  four  hours. 
By  this  insignificant  runlet,  therefore,  some  four  inches  wide 
and  four  inches  deep,  rather  more  than  two  tons  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Mont  Blanc  are  displaced,  and  carried  down  a  cer- 
tain  distance  every  week ;  and  as  it  ia  only  for  three  or  four 
months  that  the  fiow  of  the  stream  is  checked  by  frost,  we 
may  certainly  allow  eighty  toDs  for  the  mass  which  it  annually 
moves. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  calculation  of  the 
relation  borne  by  this  ronlet  to  the  great  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  into  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouui.  To  call  it  the  thousandth  part  of  the  glader  waters, 
would  give  a  ludicrous  under-estimate  of  their  total  power ; 
but  even  so  calling  it,  we  should  find  for  result  that  eighty 
thousand  tons  of  mountain  must  be  yearly  transformed  into 
drifted  sand,  and  carried  down  a  certain  distance.*  How 
much  greatei'  than  this  is  the  actual  quantity  so  transformed 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  take  this  quantity  as  certain,  and  condder 
that  this  represents  merely  the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
stant summer  streams,  utterly  irrespective  of  all  sudden  falls 
of  stones  and  of  masses  of  mountain  (a  single  thunderbolt  will 
sometimes  leave  a  soar  on  the  flank  of  a  soft  rock,  looking  like 
a  tiencb  for  a  railroad) ;  and  we  shall  then  begin  to  appre- 

*  now  for,  is  aDolhcr  qucsdon.  The  sand  wliicb  the  stretun  brings  from 
the  bottom  of  one  eddy  ia  ita  course,  it  throws  down  in  the  next;  all  that  ig 
promd  bj  the  above  trial  is,  tlmt  so  many  tons  of  material  are  aimuaJly  car 
Tied  down  by  it  a  certain  number  of  feet 
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hend  eomething  of  the  operation  of  the  great  laws  of  change 
which  are  the  conditionB  of  all  material  existence,  however 
apparently  endui-ing.  The  hilla,  ivhich,  as  compared  with 
living  Iieing3,  seem  "  evei'lasting,"  are,  in  truth,  as  pemhing 
as  they:  its  veins  of  flowing  fountdu  weary  the  mountain 
heart,  as  the  crimson  pulse  does  ours;  the  natural  force  of  the 
iron  crag  is  abated  in  its  appointed  time,  like  the  strength  of 
the  sinews  in  a  human  old  age  ;  and  it  is  but  the  lapse  of  the 
longer  years  of  decay  which,  in  the  sight  of  its  Creator,  dis- 
tinguishes the  mountain  range  from  the  moth  and  the  worm. 

And  hence  two  questions  arise  of  the  deepest  interest. 
From  what  first  created  forms  were  the  mountains  brought 
into  their  present  condition  ?  into  what  forms  will  they 
change  in  the  course  of  ages  ?  Was  the  world  anciently  in  a 
moi-e  or  less  perfect  state  than  it  is  now  ?  was  it  less  or  more 
fitted  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race?  and  are  the 
changes  which  it  is  now  undergoing  favorable  to  that  race  or 
not  f  The  present  conformation  of  the  earth  appears  dictated, 
aa  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters,  by  supreme 
wisdom  and  kindness.  And  yet  its  former  state  must  have 
been  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  as  its  present  one  from 
that  which  it  must  assume  hereafter.  Is  this,  therefore,  the 
earth's  prime  bto  which  we  are  born ;  or  is  it,  with  all  its 
beauty,  only  the  wreck  of  Paradise  ? 

I  cannot  entangle  the  reader  in  the  intricacy  of  the  inquiries 
'  necessary  for  anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
questions.  But,  were  he  to  engage  in  such  inquiries,  their 
result  would  be  his  strong  conviction  of  the  earth's  having 
been  brought  from  a  state  in  which  it  was  utterly  uninhabit 
able  into  one  fitted  for  man ;  of  its  having  been,  when  fii-st 
inhabitable,  more  beautiful  than  it  is  now ;  and  of  its  gradually 
tending  to  stlU  greater  inferiority  of  aspect,  and  unfitness  fo» 
abode. 
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It  has  indeed  been  the  endeavor  of  some  geologists  to  prove 
that  destruction  and  renovation  are  continually  proceeding 

cdmultaneoualy  in  mountaina  as  well  as  in  orguitc  creatures; 
that  while  existing  eminences  are  being  slowly  lowered,  others, 
in  order  to  supply  their  place,  are  being  slowly  elevated ;  and 
tliat  what  is  lost  in  beauty  or  healthiness  in  one  spot  is  gained 
in  another.  But  I  cannot  assent  to  anch  a  conclusion.  Evi- 
dence altogether  incontrovertible  points  to  a  state  of  the  earth 
in  which  it  could  be  tenanted  only  by  lower  animals,  fitted 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  they  lived  by  pecuUar 
organizations.  From  this  state  it  is  admitted  gradually  to 
have  been  brought  into  that  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  existing  dispensation,  whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  its  endurance,  seem  to  me  to  point  not  less  clearly 
to  an  end  than  to  an  origin  ;  to  a  creation,  when  "  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,"  and  to  a  close,  when  it  most 
either  be  renovated  or  destroyed. 

In  one  sense,  and  in  one  only,  the  idea  of  a  continuous 
order  of  things  is  admiswble,  in  so  far  as  the  phenomena  which 
introduced,  and  those  which  are  to  terminate,  the  existing  dis- 
pensation, may  have  been,  and  may  in  future  be,  nothing  more 
than  a  gigantic  development  of  agencies  which  are  in  con 
tinual  operation  around  us.  The  experience  we  possess  of 
volcanic  agency  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  set 
limits  to  its  tbrce ;  and  as  we  see  the  raiity  of  subterraneous 
aetion  generally  propoitioned  to  its  violence,  there  may  bo 
appointed,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  convulaons  to  take 
lace  after  certain  epochs,  on  a  scale  which  the  human  race 
nas  not  yet  lived  long  enough  to  witness.  The  soft  silver 
cloud  which  writhes  innocently  on  the  crest  of  Vesuvius,  rests 
there  without  intermission  ;  but  the  fury  which  lays  cities  in 
sepulchres  of  lava  bursts  forth  only  after  intervals  of  conturiea ; 
and  the  still  fiercer  indignation  of  the  greater  volcanoes, 
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which  makea  half  the  globe  vibrate  with  earth  juuke,  and 
shrivels  up  whole  kingdoins  vith  flame,  is  recorded  only  in 
dim  distances  of  history :  so  that  it  is  not  irrational  to  admit 
(hat  there  may  yet  he  powers  dormant,  not  destroyed,  beneath 
the  apparently  calm  sm^ace  of  the  earth,  whose  date  of  rest  ia 
the  endurance  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  date  of  action 
must  be  that  of  its  doom.  But  whether  such  colossal  agencies 
are  indeed  in  the  existmg  order  of  things  or  not,  still  the 
effective  truth,  for  us,  ia  one  and  the  same.  The  earth,  as  a 
tormented  and  trembling  ball,  may  have  rolled  in  space  for 
myriads  of  ages  before  humanity  was  formed  ti'om  its  dust ; 
and  as  a  devastated  ruin  it  may  continue  to  roll,  when  all  that 
dast  shall  again  have  been  mingled  with  ashes  that  never 
were  warmed  by  life,  or  polluted  by  sin.  But  for  ua  the  intel 
ligible  and  substantial  fact  ia  that  the  eaith  has  been  brought, 
by  forces  we  know  not  of,  into  a  form  fitted  for  our  habitation : 
on  that  form  a  gradual  but  destructive  change  is  continually  , 
taking  place,  and  the  course  of  that  change  points  clearly  to  a 
period  when  it  will  no  more  he  fitted  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  men. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  what  these  forms  of  the  earth 
actually  are,  as  what  they  are  continually  becommg,  that  we 
have  to  ol^erve ;  nor  is  it  possible  tfius  to  observe  them  with- 
out an  instinctive  reference  to  the  first  state  out  of  which  they 
have  been  brought.  The  existing  torrent  has  dug  its  bed  a 
thousand  feet  deep.  But  in  what  form  was  the  mountmn  ori- 
ginally raised  which  gave  that  torrent  Its  track  and  power  P 
The  existing  precipice  is  wrought  into  towers  and  bastions  by 
the  perpetual  iall  of  its  fr^ments.  In  what  form  did  it  stand 
before  a  single  fragment  fell  ? 

Yet  to  such  questions,  continually  suggesting  themselves,  it 
IS  never  posdble  to  give  a  complete  answer.  For  a  t;ertain 
distance,  the  past  work  of  existing  forces  can  be  traced ;  bnl 
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there  gradually  the  mist  gathers,  and  the  footsteps  of  more 
gigantio  ^encies  are  traceable  in  the  darUn  ss ;  and  still,  as 
we  endeavor  to  penetrate  farther  and  farther  into  departed 
time,  the  thunder  of  the  Almighty  power  sounds  louder  and 
louder ;  and  the  clouds  gather  broader  and  more  fearfully, 
until  at  last  the  Sinai  of  the  world  is  seen  altogether  upon  a 
emoke,  and  the  fence  of  its  foot  is  reached,  which  none  can 
break  through. 

!£,  therefore,  we  venture  to  advance  towards  the  spot  where 
the  cloud  iirst  comes  down,  it  is  rather  with  the  purpose  of 
iully  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  cloud,  than  of  entering  into 
it.  It  is  well  to  have  been  fuDy  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
the  mystery,  in  an  age  far  too  apt  to  suppose  that  everything 
which  is  vidble  is  exphcable,  and  everything  that  is  present, 
eteiiiaL 

In  the  actual  form  of  any  mountain  peak,  there  must 
usually  be  traceable  the  shadow  or  skeleton  of  its  former  self; 
like  the  obscure  indications  of  the  first  frame  of  a  war-worn 
tower,  preserved,  in  some  places,  under  the  heap  of  its  ruins, 
in  others  to  be  restored  in  imagination  from  the  thin  remnants 
of  its  tottering  shell ;  while  here  and  there,  in  some  sheltered 
Spot,  a  few  unfeUen  stones  retwn  their  Gothic  sculpture,  and 
a  few  touches  of  the  chisel,  or  stains  of  color,  inform  ns  of 
the  whole  mind  and  perfect  skill  of  the  old  designer.  With 
this  great  difference,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  human  architec- 
ture the  builder  did  not  calculate  upon  ruin,  nor  appoint  the 
cour^  of  impendent  desolation  ;  but  that  in  the  hand  of  the 
great  Architect  of  the  monntsuns,  time  and  decay  are  as  much 
the  instruments  of  His  purpose  as  the  forces  by  which  He  first 
led  forth  the  troops  of  hills  in  leapmg  flocks; — the  lightning 
and  the  torrent,  and  the  wasting  and  weariness  of  innume- 
rable ^es,  all  bear  their  part  in  the  working  out  of  one  con- 
sistent plan ;  and  the  Builder  of  the  temple  for  ever  standa 
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beaide  His  work,  appointing  the  stone  that  is  to  &1I,  and  the 
pillar  that  is  to  be  abased,  and  guiding  all  the  seeming  wild- 
ness  of  ohauce  and  change,  into  ordained  splendors  and  foro- 
seen  harmonieB. 

I  believe,  for  general  development  of  Laman  intelligenct 
and  BensibilDjy,  country  of  this  kind  is  about  the  most  perfect 
that  exists.  A  richer  landscape,  as  that  of  Italy,  enervates,  or 
causes  wantonness ;  a  poorer  contracts  the  conceptions,  and 
hardens  the  temperament  of  both  mind  and  body ;  and  one 
more  cariously  or  prominently  beautiful  deadens  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Even  what  is  here  of  attractiveness,^ — &r  exceeding, 
OS  it  does,  that  of  most  of  the  thickly  peopled  districts  of  the 
temperate  zone, — seems  to  act  harmfully  on  the  poetical 
chai'acter  of  the  Swiss ;  but  take  its  inhabitants  all  in  all,  aa 
with  deep  love  and  stern  penetration  they  are  p^ted  in  the 
works  of  their  principal  writer,  Gotthelf,  and  I  believe  we 
shall  not  easily  find  a  peasantry  which  would  completely  sus- 
tain comparison  with  them. 

To  myself,  mountains  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
natural  scenery ;  in  them,  and  in  the  forms  of  Inferior  land- 
scape that  lead  to  them,  my  affections  are  wholly  botind  up ; 
and  though  I  can  look  with  happy  admiration  at  the  lowland 
fiowera,  and  woods,  and  open  skies,  the  happiness  is  tranquil 
and  cold,  like  that  of  examining  detached  flowers  in  a  conser- 
vatory, or  reading  a  pleasant  book ;  and  if  the  scenery  be 
resolutely  level,  insisting  upon  the  declaration  of  its  own  flat- 
ness in  all  the  detail  of  it,  as  in  Holland,  or  Lincolnshire,  or 
Central  Lombardy,  it  appears  to  me  like  a  prison,  and  I 
cannot  long  endure  it.  But  the  slightest  rise  and  &11  in  the 
road, — a  mossy  bank  at  the  ride  of  a  crag  of  chalk,  with 
brambtes  at  its  brow,  overhanging  it, — a  ripple  over  three  oi 
^nr  BtoDes  in  the  stream  by  the  bridge, — above  all,  a  wild  bit 
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of  ferny  ground  under  a  fir  or  two,  looking  as  1^  posdbly,  oi:e 
might  see  a  hill  if  one  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  trees,  vni] 
instttntly  give  lae  intense  delight,  because  t)ie  shadow,  or  the 

hopo,  of  the  hills  is  in  them. 

And,  in  fact,  much  of  the  apparently  harmful  influence  of 
hitls  on  the  religion  of  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  their 
gcnei-iJ  gift  of  exciting  the  poetical  and  inventive  (kculties,  in 
peculiarly  solemn  tones  of  inind.  Their  terror  leads  into 
devotional  casts  of  thought ;  their  beauty  and  wildness  prompt 
the  invention  at  the  same  time ;  and  where  the  mind  is  not 
gifted  with  stern  reasoning  powers,  or  protected  by  purity  of 
teaching,  it  is  sure  to  mingle  the  invention  with  its  ci'eed,  and 
the  vision  with  its  prayer.  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to 
consider  the  supei-stitions  of  the  hills,  universally,  as  a  fonn  of 
poetry ;  regretting  only  that  men  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  distinguish  poetry  irom  well-founded  faith. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  was,  even  in 
healthy  mountain  districts,  a  certain  degree  of  inevitable 
melancholy;  nor  conld  I  ever  escape  fi-om  the  feeling  that 
here,  where  chiefly  the  beauty  of  God's  working  was  mani- 
fested to  men,  warning  was  also  given,  and  that  to  the  full,  of 
the  enduring  of  His  indignation  against  sin. 

It  seems  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  frequent  of  self 
deceptions  to  turn  the  heart  away  from  this  warning  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  anything  in  the  fsur  scenes  of  the 
natural  creation  but  beneficence.  Men  in  genei'al  lean  to- 
wards the  light,  so  far  as  they  contemplate  such  things  at  all, 
most  of  them  passing  "  by  on  the  other  side,"  either  in  mere 
plodding  pursuit  of  their  own  work,  irrespective  of  what 
good  or  evil  is  around  them,  or  else  in  selfish  gloom,  or  selfisii 
delight,  resulting  from  their  own  circumstances  at  the  mo 
tnent.    Of  those  who  ^ve  themselves  to  any  true  oontem 
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[ilation,  the  plurality,  being  humble,  gentle,  and  kindly 
hearted,  look  only  in  natare  for  what  is  lovely  aoJ  kind; 
paitly,  also,  God  ^vea  the  disposition  to  every  healthy  human 
iiiind  in  some  degree  to  pass  over  or  even  harden  itself  i^tunst 
evil  things,  else  the  suffering  would  be  too  great  to  be  borne 
and  humble  people,  with  a  quiet  trust  that  everything  is  foi 
the  best,  do  not  ^rly  represent  the  facts  to  themselves,  think- 
ing them  none  of  their  business.  So,  what  between  hai-d- 
hearted  people,  thoughtless  people,  busy  people,  humble 
people,  and  cheerfully-minded  people, — giddiness  of  youth, 
and  pre-occupations  of  age, — philosophies  of  faith,  and  cru- 
elties of  folly, — ^priest  and  Levite,  masquer  and  merchantman, 
all  agi'eeing  to  keep  their  own  side  of  the  way, — the  evil  that 
God  sends  to  warn  us  gets  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  evil  that 
He  sends  to  be  mended  by  us  gets  left  unmended.  And  then, 
because  people  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dark  indiaputableness  of 
the  facts  in  front  of  them,  their  Faith,  such  as  it  is,  is  shaken 
or  uprooted  by  every  darkness  in  what  is  revealed  to  them. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  well-meaning  man 
among  our  more  earnest  thinkers,  who  will  not  take  upon 
himself  to  dispute  the  whole  system  of  redemption,  because 
he  cannot  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  punishment  of  sin.  But 
«an  he  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  punishment  of  no  sin  ? 
Can  he  entirely  account  for  all  that  happens  to  a  cab-horse? 
Has  he  ever  looked  feirly  at  the  fate  of  one  of  those  beasts  as 
it  is  dying, — measured  the  work  it  has  done,  and  the  reward 
it  lias  got,  put  his  hand  upon  the  bloody  wounds  through 
which  ita  bones  are  piercing,  and  so  looked  up  to  Heaven 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  Heaven's  ways  about  the 
horse !  Yet  the  horse  is  a  faet — no  dioam — no  revelation 
among  the  myrtle  trees  by  night ;  and  the  dust  it  dies  upon, 
and  the  dogs  that  eat  it,  are  facts ;  and  yonder  uanpy  person, 
whose  llie  horse  was  it  till  its  knees  were  broken  over  the 
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hurd'es,  who  had  an  immortal  soul  to  begin  with,  and  wealtb 
mid  peace  to  help  forward  his  immoi-talit y ;  who  has  alsc 
devoted  the  powers  of  bis  soul,  and  body,  and  wealth,  and 
peace,  to  the  si>oiling  of  houses,  the  corruption  of  the  innocent, 
.■ind  the  oppression  of  the  poor ;  and  has,  at  this  actual 
moment  of  his  prosjiei'ous  life,  as  many  curses  wutiug  round 
about  hira  in  calm  shadow,  with  their  death's  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  biding  their  time,  n^  ever  the  poor  cab-horse  had  launched 
at  him  in  meaningless  b::ks|)hemies,  when  his  failing  feet  stum- 
bled at  the  stones, — this  happy  person  shall  have  no  stripes, — 
shall  have  only  the  horse's  fate  of  annihilation  ;  or,  if  other 
things  are  indeed  reserved  ibr  him.  Heaven's  kindness  or 
omnipotence  is  to  be  doubted  therefore. 

Wfi  cannot  reason  of  these  things.  But  this  I  know — and 
this  may  by  all  men  be  known — that  no  good  or  lovely  thing 
exists  in  this  world  without  its  coiTespondent  darkness ;  and 
that  the  universe  presents  itself  continually  to  mankind  under 
the  stem  aspect  of  warning,  or  of  choice,  the  good  aud  the 
evi!  set  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

And  in  this  mountain  gloom,  which  weighs  so  strongly  upon 
the  human  heart  that  in  all  time  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
hUl  defiles  have  been  either  avoided  in  terror  or  inhabited  in 
penance,  there  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  universal  law,  that 
where  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  woiking  arc  most 
manifested,  there  also  are  manifested  most  clearly  the  terror 
of  God's  wi-ath,  and  inevitablenoss  of  His  ]»ower. 

Xor  is  this  gloom  less  wonderful  so  far  as  it  bears  witness 
to  the  error  of  human  choice,  even  when  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil  is  most  definitely  set  before  it.  The  trees  of  Paradise 
were  fair  ;  but  our  first  parents  hid  themselves  from  God  "in 
medio  ligni  Paradisi," — in  the  midst  of  the  trees  of  the  gar 
den.  The  hills  were  ordained  for  the  help  of  man  ;  but, 
instead  of  raimg  his  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  cometb 
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hiB  help,  ho  does  hU  idol  sacrifice  "  npon  every  high  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree."  The  monntiun  of  the  Lord's  house 
is  established  ahove  the  hills  ;  but  Kadab  and  Abihu  shall  sea 
under  His  feet  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness,  yet  go 
iown  to  kindle  the  censer  against  their  own  souls.  And  bo 
t)  the  end  of  time  it  wiU  be ;  to  the  end,  that  cry  will  still  be 
heard  along  the  Alpine  winds,  "  Hear,  oh  ye  mountains,  the 
Lord's  controversy  1"  Still,  their  gulis  of  thawless  ice,  and 
unretarded  roar  of  tormented  waves,  and  deathful  falls  of 
fruitless  waste  and  unredeemed  decay,  must  be  the  image  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  chosen  the  darkness,  and  whose 
cry  sliall  be  to  the  mount^ns  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  the  hills 
to  cover  them ;  and  still,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  clear  waters 
of  the  unfailing  springs,  and  the  white  pasture-lilies  in  th^ii 
clothed  multitude,  and  the  abiding  of  the  burning  peaks  in 
their  nearness  to  the  opened  heaven,  shall  be  the  types,  a  ad 
the  blessmgs,  of  those  who  have  chosen  light,  and  of  whom  it 
is  written,  "The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people, 
and  the  little  hills,  righteousness." 

How  were  the  gigantic  fields  of  shattered  marble  conveyed 
from  the  ledges  which  were  to  remain  exposed?  No  signs  of 
violence  are  found  on  these  ledges  ;  what  marks  there  are,  the 
rain  and  natural  decay  have  soilly  traced  through  a  long  seriea 
of  years.  Those  very  time-marks  may  have  indeed  effitced 
mere  superficial  appearances  of  convulsioo;  but  could  they 
have  effaced  all  evidence  of  the  action  of  such  floods  as  would 
have  been  necessary  to  carry  bodily  away  the  whole  ruin  of  a 
block  of  marble  le^uea  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  thick?  Ponder  over  the  intense  marvellousness  of 
this. 

And  yet  no  trace  of  the  means  by  which  all  this  was  effected 
is  left.  The  reck  stands  forth  in  its  white  and  rugged  mytt- 
tvry,  aa  if  its  peak  had  been  born  out  of  the  blue  sky.    The 
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Btrmgth  that  rwsed  it,  and  the  sea  that  wroaght  upoi.  H,  bftve 
piisse<l  away,  and  left  no  sign  ;  and  we  have  no  words  wlidrein  tc 
describe  tlieir  departure,  no  thoiights  to  form  abont  their  action 
than  those  of  the  ]ierpetQa]  and  nnsatiafied  interrogation, — 

"What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest? 

And  ye  niountmns,  that  ye  skipped  hke  lambs  P" 

As  we  pass  beneath  the  hilla  which  have  been  shaken  by 
earthquake  and  torn  by  convulsion,  we  find  that  periods  of 
perfect  repose  succeeded  those  of  destruction.  The  pools  of 
calm  water  lie  clear  beneath  their  fallen  rocks,  the  water- 
lilies  gleam,  and  the  reeds  whisper  among  their  shadows ;  the 
village  rises  again  over  the  forgotten  graves,  and  its  chnroh- 
tower,  white  through  the  storm-twilight,  proclaims  a  renewed 
ap|>eal  to  His  protection  in  whose  hand  "are  all  the  comers 
of  the  earth,  and  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also,"  There 
if  no  loveliness  of  Alpine  valley  that  does  not  teach  the  same 
lesson.  It  is  just  where  "  the  mountain  falling  cometh  to 
naught,  and  the  rock  is  removed  out  of  his  place,"  that,  in 
process  of  years,  the  fairest  meadows  bloom  between  the  fig- 
ments, the  clearest  rivulets  murmur  from  their  crevices  among 
the  flowers,  and  the  clustered  cottages,  each  sheltered  beneath 
some  strength  of  mossy  stone,  now  to  he  removed  no  more, 
and  with  their  pastured  flocks  around  them,  safe  from  the 
eagle's  stoop  and  the  wolf's  ravin,  have  wi^tten  upon  their 
fronts,  in  simple  words,  the  mountameer's  fiiith  in  the  ancient 
promise — 

"Neither  shall  thou  be  afraid  of  destruction  when  it  cometh; 

"  For  thou  ahalt  be  in  league  with  the  Stones  of  the  Field ; 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with  thee." 

The  idea  of  retirement  from  the  world  for  the  sake  of  sdi 
mortification,  of  combat  with  demons,  or   communion  wHb 
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angels,  and  with  their  king, — authoritatiTely  commemled  as  it 
was  to  all  men  by  the  continual  practice  of  Christ  Himself, — 
gave  to  all  mountain  solitude  at  once  a  sanctity  and  a  terror, 
m  the  mediseva!  mind,  which  were  altogether  different  from 
anything  that  it  had  possessed  in  the  un-Christian  periods. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  idea  of  sanctity  attached  to 
rocky  wilderness,  because  it  had  always  been  among  hills  tha 
the  Deity  had  manifested  himself  most  intimately  to  men,  and 
to  the  hills  that  His  saints  had  nearly  always  retired  for  medi- 
tation, for  especial  communion  with  Him,  and  to  pi-epare  for 
death.  Men  acqumnted  with  the  history  of  Moses,  alone  at 
Horeb,  or  with  Israel  at  SinEU, — of  Elijah  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
and  in  the  Horeb  cave;  of  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Aaron  on 
Hor  andNebo;  of  the  preparation  of  Jephthah's  daughter  for 
her  death  among  the  Judea  Mountains ;  of  the  continual 
retirement  of  Christ  himself  to  the  mountains  for  prayer,  His 
temptation  in  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea,  His  sermon  on  the 
hills  of  Capemanm,  His  transfiguration  on  the  crest  of  Tabor, 
and  his  evening  and  morning  walks  over  Olivet  for  the  four 
or  five  days  preceding  His  crucifixion, — were  not  Ukely  to 
look  with  irreverent  or  unloving  eyes  upon  the  blue  hills 
that  girded  theii-  golden  horizon,  or  drew  upon  them  the 
mysterious  clouds  out  of  the  height  of  the  darker  heaven. 
But  \rith  this  impreswon  of  their  greater  sanctity  was  involved 
also  that  of  a  peculiar  terror.  In  all  this, — their  haunting  by 
the  memories  of  prophets,  the  presences  of  angels,  and  the 
everlasting  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Redeemer, — the  moun- 
tain ranges  seemed  separated  from  the  active  world,  .ind  only 
•o  be  fitly  approached  by  hearts  which  were  condemnatory  of 
It.  Just  in  so  much  as  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  noblest 
men  to  retire  to  the  hill-receasea  before  their  missions  could 
be  accomplished  or  thwr  spirits  perfected,  in  so  t^i)'  di<l  the 
^aily  world  seem  by  comparison  to  be  pronourced  profnno 
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and  dangerous;  and  to  those  who  loved  that  world,  and  its 
work,  the  moimtaina  were  thus  voiceful  with  perpetiia! 
rebuke,  and  Deceasarily  contemplated  with  a.  kind  of  pain  and 
fear,  anch  as  a  man  engrossed  by  vanity,  feels  at  being  by 
some  accident  forced  to  hear  a  startlinw  sermon,  or  to  assist 
at  a  tiineral  service.  Every  association  of  this  kind  waa 
deepened  by  the  practice  and  precept  of  the  time;  and 
thousands  of  hearts,  which  might  otherw-ise  have  felt  that 
there  was  loveliness  in  the  wild  landscape,  shi'ank  from  it  id 
dread,  because  they  knew  the  monk  retired  to  it  for  penance, 
and  the  hermit  for  contemplation. 

Mark  the  significance  of  the  earliest  mention  of  mount^ns 
in  the  Mostuc  books;  at  least,  of  those  in  which  some  Divine 
appointment  or  command  is  stated  respecting  them.  They  are 
first  brought  before  ub  as  refuges  for  God's  people  from  the 
two  judgments  of  water  and  fire.  The  ark  reels  upon  the 
"mountains  of  Ararat;"  and  man,  having  passed  through 
that  great  baptism  unto  death,  kneels  upon  the  earth  first 
where  it  is  nearest  heaven,  and  mingles  with  the  mountain 
clouds  the  smoke  ofhis  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Again:  from 
the  midst  of  the  first  judgment  of  fire,  the  command  of  the 
T>(Aty  to  his  servant  ia,  "  Escape  to  the  mountiun ;"  and  the 
morbid  fear  of  the  hills,  which  fills  any  human  mind  after  long 
stay  in  places  of  luxury  and  ain,  is  strangely  mai'kud  in  Lol-a 
iwmpliiining  reply:  "I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest 
some  evil  take  me."  The  third  mention,  in  way  of  ordinance, 
is  a  lai  more  solemn  one :  "  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
saw  the  place  afar  off."  "The  Place,"  the  Mountain  of 
Myrrh,  or  of  bitterness,  chosen  to  folfil  to  all  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  far  off  and  near,  the  inner  meaning  of  promisa 
regarded  m  that  vow :  "I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  tmto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  mine  help." 
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And  the  fourth  is  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Shiai. 

It  seemed,  then,  to  the  monks,  that  the  moantainB  were 
appointed  by  their  Maker  to  be  to  man  refuges  Irom  Judg- 
ment, ^gns  of  Redemption,  and  altars  of  Sanctifloation  and 
obedience;  and  they  saw  them  afterwards  connected  in  the 
manner  the  most  touching  and  gracious,  with  the  death,  aftei 
his  task  had  been  accomplished,  of  the  first  anointed  Priest ; 
the  death,  in  like  manner,  of  the  first  inspired  Lawgiver; 
and,  lastly,  with  the  assumption  of  his  office  by  the  Eternal 
Priest,  Lawgiver,  and  Saviour. 

Observe  the  connection  of  these  three  events.  Although 
the  time  of  the  deaths  of  Aaron  and  Moses  was  hastened  by 
God's  displeasure,  we  have  not,  it  seems  to  me,  the  slightest 
warrant  for  concluding  that  the  manner  of  then-  deaths  was 
infinded  to  he  grievous  or  dishonorable  to  them.  Far  from 
this :  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  in  the  denial  of  the 
permission  to  enter  the  Promised  Land,  the  whole  punishment 
of  their  sins  was  included ;  and  that  as  £ir  as  regarded  the 
manner  of  their  deaths,  it  must  have  been  appointed  for  them 
by  their  Master  in  all  tenderness  and  love  ;  and  with  full  pur- 
pose of  ennobling  the  close  of  their  service  upon  the  earth. 
It  might  have  seemed  to  us  more  honorable  that  both  should 
have  been  permitted  to  die  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, the  congregation  of  Israel  watching  by  their  Mde ;  and 
all  whom  tbey  loved  gathered  together  to  receive  the  last 
message  from  the  lips  of  the  meek  lawgiver,  and  the  last  bless- 
mg  from  the  prayer  of  the  anointed  priest.  Bnt  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  were  permitted  to  die.  Try  to  realize  that 
going  forth  of  Aaron  irom  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 
He  who  had  bo  often  done  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  gobg  forth 
now  to  offer  np  his  own  spirit.  He  who  had  stood  among 
them,  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  hr.d  seen  the  eyei 
of  all  th:it  great  multitude  turned  to  him,  that  by  his  intercea. 
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uon  their  breath  light  yet  1>e  drawn  a  moaieot  more,  goiug 
forth  now  to  meet  the  Angel  of  Death  face  to  &ce,  and  delivet 
himself  into  hia  bond.  Try  if  jou  cannot  walk,  in  thought, 
with  those  two  brothers,  and  the  son,  aa  they  passed  the  out- 
most tenta  of  Israel,  and  turned,  while  yet  the  dew  lay  round 
about  the  oamp,  towards  the  slopes  of  Mount  Horj  talking 
together  for  the  laat  time,  as  step  by  step,  they  felt  the 
steeper  rising  of  the  rocks,  and  hour  after  honr,  beneath  the 
ascending  sun,  the  horizon  grew  broader  as  they  climbed,  and 
all  the  folded  hills  of  Idumea,  one  by  one  subdued,  showed 
amidst  their  hollows  in  the  haze  of  noon,  the  windings  of  that 
long  desert  journey,  now  at  last  to  close.  But  who  shall  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  High  Priest,  as  his  eye  followed  those 
paths  of  ancient  pilgrimage ;  and,  through  the  dlence  of  the 
arid  and  endless  hills,  stretching  even  to  the  dim  peak  of 
Sinai,  the  whole  history  of  those  forty  years  was  unfolded 
before  him,  and  the  mystery  of  his  own  ministries  revealed 
to  him ;  and  that  other  Holy  of  Holies,  of  which  the  mounts 
peaks  were  the  altars,  and  the  mountain  clouds  the  veil,  the 
firmament  of  his  Father's  dwelling,  opened  to  him  still  more 
brightly  and  infinitely  as  be  drew  nearer  his  death ;  until  at 
last,  on  the  shadeless  summit, — from  him  on  whom  sin  was  to 
be  laid  no  more — from  him,  ou  whose  heart  the  names  of  sinful 
nations  were  to  press  their  graven  fire  no  longer,— the  brother 
and  the  son  took  breastplate  and  ephod,  and  left  him  to  hia  rrat. 
There  is  indeed  a  secretness  in  this  calm  faith  and  deep 
restraint  of  sorrow,  into  which  It  ia  difficult  for  us  to  enter ; 
but  the  death  of  Moses  himself  is  more  easily  to  be  conceived, 
and  had  in  it  circumstances  still  more  touching,  as  far  as 
regards  the  influence  of  the  external  scene.  For  forty  yeai'8 
Moses  had  not  been,  alone.  The  care  and  burden  of  ail  the 
people,  the  weight  of  their  woe,  and  guilt,  and  death,  Ind 
been  upon  him  continually.     The  multitude  had  been  Iwd 
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upon  him  aa  if  he  had  coaceived  them ;  their  tears  had  been 
hij  meat,  night  and  day,  until  he  bad  Mt  as  if  God  had  with- 
drawn His  &vor  &om  him,  and  he  bad  prayed  that  be  might 
be  slain,  and  not  see  bis  wretchedness.*  And  now,  at  last,  tha 
command  came,  "Get  thee  up  into  this  moantain."  The  weaiy 
hands  that  had  been  so  long  stayed  up  agdnst  the  enemies  of 
Isi'ael,  might  leau  ^ain  upon  the  shepherd's  staff,  and  fold 
themselves  for  the  shepherd's  prayer — for  the  shepherd's 
slnmber.  Not  strange  to  his  feet,  though  forty  years  un- 
known, the  ronghness  of  the  hare  mount^n-patb,  as  he 
climbed  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  Aharim ;  not  strange  to  his 
aged  eyes  the  scattered  clusters  of  the  mountain  herbage,  and 
the  broken  shadows  of  the  cliffs,  indented  far  across  the 
Eolence  of  uninhabited  ravines ;  scenes  such  as  those  among 
which,  with  none,  as  now,  beside  him  but  God,  he  had  led  his 
flocks  so  often ;  and  which  he  had  left,  how  ptunfiiUy  1  taking 
upon  him  the  appointed  power,  to  make  of  the  fenced  city  a 
wilderness,  and  to  fill  the  desert  with  songs  of  deliverance. 
[t  was  not  to  embitter  the  last  hours  of  his  life  that  God 
restored  to  him,  for  a  day,  the  beloved  solitudes  he  had  lost ; 
and  breathed  the  peace  of  the  perpetual  hills  around  him,  and 
cast  the  world  in  which  he  had  labored  and  sinned  far  beneath 
his  feet,  in  that  mist  of  dying  blue ; — all  sin,  all  wandering. 
Boon  to  be  foi^tten  for  ever;  the  Dead  Sea — a  type  of  God's 
anger  understood  by  him,  of  all  men,  most  clearly,  who  had 
seen  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  the  sea  his  depth,  to  over- 
whelm the  companies  of  those  who  contended  with  his  Master 
— laid  waveless  beneath  him ;  and  beyond  it,  the  fair  hills  of 
Judah,  and  the  soft  plains  and  hanks  of  Jordan,  purple  in  the 
evening  light  as  with  the  blood  of  redemption,  and  feding  in 
th^  distant  fidnesa  into  mysteries  of  promise  and  of  love 

■  Numbers  xL  12,  16. 
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There,  with  his  unabated  stvengtb,  his  andimmed  glaum^ 
lying  down  apon  the  utmost  rocks,  with  angels  WMtbg  near 
to  contend  for  the  spoils  of  his  spirit,  he  put  off  liis  earthly 
armor.  We  do  deep  reverence  to  his  compuiion  prophet,  for 
whom  the  chaiiot  of  fire  came  down  from,  heaven  ;  but  was 
his  death  less  noble,  whom  his  Lord  Himself  buried  in  the 
vales  of  Moab,  keeping,  in  the  secrets  of  the  eternal  counsels, 
the  knowledge  of  a  sepulchre,  from  which  he  was  to  be  called, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  talk  with  that  l^ord  upon  Ilermon, 
of  the  death  that  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem? 

And  lastly,  let  ua  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  cause  of  the  resurrection  of  these  two  prophets.  We  are 
all  of  us  too  much  in  the  habit  of  passing  it  by,  as  a  thing 
mystical  and  inconceivable,  taking  place  in  the  life  of  Chiist 
for  some  purpose  not  by  us  to  be  understood,  or,  at  the  best, 
merely  as  a  manifestation  of  His  divinity  by  brightness  of 
heavenly  light,  and  the  ministering  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
intended  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  His  three  chosen  apostles. 
And  in  this,  as  in  many  other  events  recorded  by  the  Evange- 
lists, we  lose  half  the  meaning  and  evade  the  practical  power 
upon  ourselves,  by  never  accepting  in  its  fulness  the  idea  that 
our  Lord  was  "  perfect  man,"  "  tempted  in  all  things  like  as 
we  are."  Our  preachers  are  continually  trying,  in  all  manner 
of  subtle  waj-s,  to  expkin  the  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the 
Manhood,  an  explanation  which  cert^nly  involves  first  their 
being  able  to  describe  the  nature  of  Deity  itself;  or,  in 
plain  words,  to  comprehend  God.  They  never  can  explain 
in  Miy  one  particular,  the  union  of  the  natures ;  they  only  suc- 
ceed in  weakening  the  iaith  of  their  hearers  as  to  the  entire- 
ness  of  either.  The  thing  they  have  to  do  is  precisely  the 
contrary  to  this — to  insist  upon  the  enttrenesg  of  both.  We 
never  think  of  Christ  enough  as  God,  never  enough  as  Man ; 
the  instinctive  habit  OJ'  our  minds  being  always  to  miss  of  the 
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Divinity,  and  the  reasoning  and  enforced  habit  to  mise  of  tb« 
Hamanity.  We  are  afrad  to  harbor  in  our  own  hearts,  or  to 
otter  in  the  bearing  of  othsi-s,  any  thought  of  our  Lord,  as 
hungering,  tired,  sorrowful,  haying  a  hnman  soul,  a  human 
will,  and  aftected  by  events  of  human  life  as  a  finite  creature 
is ;  and  yet  one  half  of  the  effidency  of  His  atonement,  and  the 
whole  of  the  efSdency  of  His  example,  depend  on  His  having 
been  this  to  the  lull. 

Consider,  therefore,  the  Transfiguration  as  it  relates  to  the 
human  feelings  of  our  Lord,  It  was  the  first  definite  prepa- 
ration for  His  death.  He  had  foretold  it  to  His  ^Bciples  six 
days  before ;  then  takes  with  Him  the  three  chosen  ones  into 
"  an  high  mountain  apart."  From  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, at  the  first  taking  on  Him  the  ministry  of  life,  He  had 
beheld,  and  rejected  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  theii' 
glory:  now,  on  a  high  mountMn,  He  takes  upon  Him  the 
ministry  of  death.  Peter,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  as  in 
Gethaemane,  were  heavy  with  sleep.  Christ's  work  had  to  be 
done  alone. 

The  tradition  is,  that  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was  the 
summit  of  Tabor ;  but  Tabor  is  neither  a  high  mountain,  nor 
was  it  in  any  sense  a  mountain  "  apart;"  being  in  those  yeara 
both  inhabited  and  fortified.  All  the  immediately  preceding 
ministries  of  Christ  had  been  at  Cesarea  Philippi.  There  is 
no  mention  of  travel  southward  in  the  dx  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  warning  given  to  His  disciples,  and  the 
going  up  into  the  hill.  What  other  hill  could  it  be  than  the 
southward  slope  of  that  goodly  mountun,  Hermon,  which  is 
indeed  the  centre  of  all  the  Promised  Land,  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt ;  the  mount  of  fruit 
fiijieBS,  from  which  the  springs  of  Jordan  descended  to  the 
valleys  of  Israel.  Along  its  mighty  forest  avenues,  until  the 
grass  grew  fitir  with  tiie  mountain  lilies  His  feet  dashed  in 
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the  dew  of  Hermon,  He  must  have  gone  to  pray  Hu  fiist 
recorded  prayer  about  death ;  and  from  the  steep  of  it,  beforo 
He  knelt,  could  see  to  the  south  all  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
people  that  had  s^t  in  darkn^s,  and  seen  the  great  light,  the 
land  of  Zabtdon  and  of  Naphtali,  Galilee  of  the  nations  ;— 
could  see,  even  with  Bis  human  sight,  the  gleam  of  that  lake 
by  Capernaum  and  Choradn,  and  many  a  place  loved  by 
Him,  and  vunly  ministered  to,  whose  house  was  now  left 
unto  them  desolate ;  and,  chief  of  all,  lar  in  the  utmost  blue, 
the  bills  above  Nazareth,  slojong  down  to  Hie  old  home ;  hills 
on  which  yet  the  stones  lay  loose,  that  had  been  taken  up  to 
cast  at  Him,  when  He  left  them  for  ever. 

"  And  as  he  prayed,  two  men  stood  by  him."  Among 
many  ways  in  which  we  miss  the  help  and  hold  of  Scripture, 
none  is  more  subtle  than  our  habit  of  supposing  that,  even  as 
man,  Christ  was  free  from  the  Fear  of  Death,  How  could  He 
then  have  been  tempted  as  we  are  ?  since  among  all  the  trials 
of  the  earth,  none  spring  from  the  dust  more  terrible  than 
that  Fear.  It  had  to  be  borne  hy  Him  indeed,  in  a  unity, 
which  we  can  never  comprehend,  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
victory, — as  His  sorrow  for  Lazarus,  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  power  to  restore  him ;  but  it  had  to  be  borne,  and  that  in 
its  full  earthly  terror;  and  the  presence  of  it  is  surely  marked 
for  us  enough  by  the  rising  of  those  two  at  His  side.  When, 
in  the  desert,  he  was  girding  himself  for  the  work  of  life, 
angels  of  life  came  and  muustered  unto  Him ;  now,  in  the 
fhlr  world,  when  He  is  girding  hunself  for  the  work  of  death, 
the  nunistrants  come  to  Him  from  the  grave. 

But  from  the  grave  conquered.  One,  from  that  tomb  imdcr 
Abarim,  which  His  own  hand  had  sealed  so  long  ago;  the 
other  from  the  rest  into  which  he  had  entered,  without  seeing 
corruption.  There  stood  by  Him  Moses  and  Elias,  and  spake 
of  His  decease. 
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Tbea,  when  the  prayer  is  ended,  the  task  accepted,  fli-st, 
ritioe  the  star  piiosed  over  Him  at  Bethlehem,  the  full  glory 
fells  upon  Him  from  heaven,  and  the  testimony  is  borne  to 
his  everlasting  Sonship  and  power.     "  Hear  ye  him." 

If,  in  their  remembi'ance  of  these  things,  and  in  their  endea- 
vor to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master,  religious  men 
of  by-gone  days,  closing  themselves  in  the  hill  solitudes,  forgol 
sometiraea,  and  Bomctimes  feared,  the  duties  they  owed  to  the 
active  world,  we  may  perhaps  pardon  them  more  easily  than 
we  ought  to  pardon  ourselves,  if  we  neither  seek  any  influ- 
ence for  good  nor  submit  to  it  nnsought,  in  scenes  to  which 
thus  all  the  men  whose  writings  we  receive  as  inspired,  toge- 
ther with  their  Lord,  retired  whenever  they  had  any  task  or 
trial  laid  upon  them  needing  more  than  their  usual  strength 
of  spirit.  Nor,  perhaps,  should  we  have  unproiitably  entei-ed 
into  the  mind  of  the  earlier  ages,  if  among  our  other  thoughts, 
as  we  watch  the  chains  of  the  snowy  mountmns  rise  on  the 
horizon,  we  should  sometimes  admit  the  memory  of  the  hour 
in  which  their  Creator,  among  their  solitudes,  entered  on  His 
travail  for  the  salvation  of  our  race ;  and  indulge  the  dream, 
that  as  the  flaming  and  trembling  monnt^s  of  the  earth 
seem  to  be  the  monuments  of  the  manifesting  of  His  terror  on 
Sinai, — these  pure  and  white  Mils,  near  to  the  heaven,  and 
sources  of  all  good  to  the  earth,  are  the  appointed  memorials 
of  that  Light  of  His  Mercy,  that  fell,  snow-like,  on  the  Mounl 
of  Transfiguration. 


In  speaking  of  trees  generally,  be  it  observed,  when  1  say 
tU  trees  I  mean  only  those  ordinary'  forest  or  copse  trees  of 
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Europe,  Thioh  are  the  otuef  subjects  of  the  landscape  piunter 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  every  kind  of  foliage  whiuL  by  any 
accident  can  find  its  way  into  a  picture,  but  the  ordinary 
trees  of  Europe, — oak,  elm,  ash,  hazel,  wiUow,  birch,  beecli, 
poplar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry,  olive,  ilex,  cambbe,  and  such 
others.  I  do  not  purpose  to  examine  the  characteristius  of 
each  tree ;  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  the  laws  common  tc 
aU.  First,  then,  neither  the  stems  nor  the  boughs  of  any  of 
the  above  trees  taper,  except  where  they  fork.  Wherever  a 
stem  sends  off  a  branch,  or  a  branch  a  lesser  bough,  or  a  lesser 
bough  a  hud,  the  stem  or  the  branch  is,  on  the  instant,  less  in 
diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the  branoh  or  the  bough 
they  have  sent  off,  and  they  remain  of  the  same  diameter ;  or 
if  there  be  any  change,  rather  increase  than  diminish  until 
they  send  off  another  branch  or  bough.  This  law  is  impera- 
tive and  without  exception ;  no  bough,  nor  stem,  nor  twig, 
ever  tapering  or  becoming  narrower  towards  its  extremity  by 
a  h^rbreadth,  save  where  it  parts  with  some  portion  of  its 
substance  at  a  fork  or  bud,  so  that  if  all  the  twigs  and  sprays 
at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree,  which  are,  and  have  been, 
could  be  united  without  loss  of  space,  they  would  form  a 
round  log  of  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  which  they 
spring. 

But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees  send  off  twigs  and  sprays 
of  light  under  foliage,  of  which  every  Individual  fibre  takes 
precisely  its  own  thickness  of  wood  from  the  parent  stem,  and 
as  many  of  these  drop  ofi^  leaving  nothing  but  a  small  exoros- 
oence  to  record  their  existence,  there  is  frequently  a  slight 
and  delicate  appearance  of  tapering  bestowed  on  the  trunk 
itself;  while  the  same  operation  takes  place  much  more  exten. 
sively  in  the  branches,  it  being  natural  to  almost  all  trees  to 
send  out  from  their  young  limbs  more  wood  than  they  can 
support,  which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  contracted  at  the 
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poiut  of  insertion,  so  as  to  cheek  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  then 
^es  and  drops  oS,  leaving  all  along  the  bough,  fiist  on  one 
wde,  then  on  another,  a  series  of  small  excrescences,  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  degree  of  tapering,  which  is  yet  so  very 
slight,  that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a  branch  with  no  real  fork 
or  living  bough  to  divide  it  or  diminish  it,  the  tapering  ia 
scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  if  we  select  a  portion 
without  such  evidence  of  past  ramification,  there  will  be  found 
none  whatsoever. 

But  nature  takes  great  care  and  pains  to  conceal  this  ui'i- 
Ibrmity  in  her  houghs.  They  are  perpetually  paiting  unth 
little  sprays  here  and  there,  which  steal  away  their  substance 
cautiously,  and  where  the  eye  does  not  perceive  the  theft 
until,  a  little  way  above,  it  feels  the  loss ;  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tree,  the  ramiiications  take  place  bo  constantly 
and  dehcately,  that  the  effect  upon  the  eye  is  precisely  the 
■lame  as  if  the  boughs  actually  tapered,  except  here  and  there, 
where  some  avaricious  one,  greedy  of  substance,  runs  on  for 
two  or  three  yards  without  paiting  with  anything,  and 
Decomes  ungraceful  in  so  doing. 

Hence  we  see  that  although  boughs  may,  and  must  be 
represented  as  actually  tapering,  they  must  only  be  so  when 
they  are  sending  off  foliage  and  sprays,  and  when  they  are  at 
suoh  a  distance  that  the  particular  forks  and  divisions  cannot 
be  evident  to  the  eye;  and  farther,  even  in  such  drcum 
stances  the  tapering  never  can  be  sudden  or  rapid.  No 
bough  ever,  with  appearance  of  smooth  tapering,  loses  mor« 
than  one-tenth  of  its  diameter  in  a  length  of  ten  diameter^ 
Any  greater  diminution  than  this  must  be  accounted  for  by 
viable  ramification,  and  must  take  place  by  steps,  at  each  fork. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  natural  leafage  w 
thfl  constancy  with  which,  while  the  leaves  are  arranged  on 
the  spray  with  exquisite  regularity,  that  regularity  is  modi 
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ficd  In  their  iictuft]  effect.  For  as  in  every  group  of  leave* 
some  arc  soen  udewajs,  forming  merely  long  lines,  some 
forashorteiied,  some  crossing  each  other,  every  one  difTerentl} 
turned  :ind  placed  from  all  the  others,  the  forms  of  thp 
leaves,  thoiigli  in  themselves  Mmllar,  ^ve  rise  to  a  thousand 
strange  and  differing  forms  in  the  group;  and  the  shadows  of 
some,  passing  over  the  others,  still  forther  disguise  and  con- 
fuse the  mass,  until  the  eye  can  distinguish  nothing  but  a 
graceful  and  flexible  disorder  of  innumerable  forms,  with  here 
and  there  a  perfect  leaf  on  the  extremity,  or  a  symmetrical 
association  of  one  or  two,  just  enough  to  mark  the  specific 
character  and  to  give  unity  and  grace,  but  never  enough  to 
repeat  in  one  group  what  was  done  in  another — never  enough 
to  prevent  the  eye  from  feeling  that,  however  regular  and 
mathematical  maybe  the  structure  of  parts,  what  is  composed 
out  of  them  is  as  various  and  infinite  as  any  other  part  of 
nature.  Nor  does  this  take  place  in  general  effect  only. 
Break  off  an  elm  bough,  three  feet  long,  in  full  leaf,  and  lay 
it  on  the  table  before  you,  and  try  to  draw  it,  leaf  for  leaf.  It 
is  ten  to  one  if  in  the  whole  bough,  (provided  you  do  not  twist 
it  about  as  yon  work,)  you  find  one  fonn  of  a  leaf  exactly  like 
another ;  perhaps  you  will  not  oven  have  one  complete.  Every 
leaf  will  be  oblique,  or  foreshortened,  or  c«i-led,  or  ci'ossed  by 
another,  or  shaded  by  another,  or  have  something  or  other  the 
matter  with  it ;  and  though  the  whole  bough  will  look  grace- 
ful and  symniutrical,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  tell  how  oi 
■why  it  does  so,  since  there  is  not  one  line  of  it  like  another. 

The  last  and  most  important  truth  to  be  observed  respecthig 
trees,  is  that  their  boughs  always,  in  finely  grown  individuals, 
J)ear  among  themselves  such  a  ratio  of  length  as  to  describe 
with  their  extremities  a  symmetrical  curve,  constant  for  each 
species ;  and  within  this  curve  all  the  irregularities,  segments, 
and  divisions  of  the  tree  are  included,  each  bough  reaching  tht- 
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Giiut  with  its  extremity,  but  not  passing  it.  Wtun  a  tree  is  per 
fectly  grown,  each  bough  starts  iroiu  the  trunk  with  just  eo 
much  wood  as,  allowing  for  constant  ramification,  will  enable  * 
it  to  reach  the  terminal  line ;  or  if  by  mistake,  it  start  with 
too  little,  it  will  proceed  without  ramifying  till  within  a  dis- 
tance where  it  may  safely  divide ;  ii'  on  the  contrary  it  Btai-t 
with  too  much,  it  \vill  ramify  quickly  and  constantly ;  or,  to 
express  the  real  operation  more  accurately,  each  boiigh,  grow- 
ing on  eo  as  to  keep  even  with  its  neighbors,  takes  so  much 
wood  from  the  trunk  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  do  so, 
more  or  less  in  propoition  as  it  ramifies  fiist  or  slowly.  In 
badly  grown  trees,  the  boughs  are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the 
curye,  or  at  least,  thei-e  are  so  many  jags  and  openings  that  its 
symmetry  is  interrupted ;  and  in  young  trees,  the  impatience 
of  the  upper  shoots  frequently  breaks  the  line;  but  in  perfect 
and  mature  trees,  every  bough  does  its  duty  completely,  and 
the  line  of  curve  is  quite  filled  up,  and  the  mass  within  it  un- 
broken, so  that  the  tree  assumes  the  shape  of  a  dome,  as  in 
the  oak,  or,  in  tall  trees,  of  a  pear,  with  the  stalk  downmost. 
It  is  possible  among  plains,  in  the  species  of  trees  which 
properly  belong  to  them,  the  poplars  of  Amiena,  for  instance, 
to  obtain  a  serene  simplicity  of  grace,  which,  as  I  said,  is  a 
better  help  to  the  study  of  gi-acefulneas,  as  such,  than  any  of 
the  wilder  groupings  of  the  hills ;  so  also,  there  are  certain 
conditions  of  symmetrical  luxuriance  developed  in  the  park 
and  avenue,  rarely  rivalled  in  their  way  among  mountains ; 
and  yet  the  mountain  superiority  in  foliage  is,  on  the  whole, 
nearly  as  complete  as  it  is  in  water ;  for  exactly  as  there  arc 
some  expressions  in  the  broad  reaches  of  a  navigable  lowland 
river,  suoh  as  the  Loire  or  Thames,  not,  in  their  way,  to  be 
matched  among  the  rock  rivers,  and  yet  for  all  that  a  low- 
lander  cannot  be  said  to  have  truly  seen  the  element  of  watei 
t)t  all ;  so  even  in  his  richest  parks  and  avenues  he  cannot  be 
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Hud  to  have  truly  seen  trees.  For  the  resoarccs  of  trees  an 
not  developed  until  they  have  difficulty  to  contend  with  j 
'neither  their  tenderness  of  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  till 
they  are  forced  to  choose  their  ways  of  vaiious  life  where 
there  ia  contracted  room  for  them,  talking  to  each  other  with 
their  restrained  hranches.  The  various  action  of  trees  rooting 
themselves  in  inhospitable  rocks,  stooping  to  look  into  ravines, 
hiding  from  the  search  of  glacier  winds,  reaching  forth  to  the 
rays  of  rare  sunshine,  crowding  down  together  to  drink  at 
sweetest  streams,  climbing  hand  in  hand  among  the  difficult 
slopes,  opening  in  sudden  dances  round  the  mossy  knolls, 
gathering  into  companies  at  rest  among  the  fragrant  fields, 
gliding  in  gi-ave  procession  over  the  heavenward  ridges, — 
nothing  of  this  can  be  conceived  among  the  unvexed  and 
unvaried  felicities  of  the  lowland  forest :  while  to  all  these 
direct  sources  of  gi-eater  beauty  are  added,  first  the  power  of 
redundance, — the  mere  quality  of  foliage  visible  in  the  folda 
and  on  the  promontories  of  a  single  Alp  being  greater  than 
that  of  an  entire  lowland  landscai>e  (unless  a  view  fi'om  some 
cathedral  tower) ;  and  to  this  charm  of  redundance,  that  of 
clearer  visibility, — tree  after  tree  being  constantly  shown  in 
successive  height,  one  behind  another,  instead  of  the  mere 
tops  and  flanks  of  masses,  as  in  the  plwns  ;  and  the  forms  of 
multitudes  of  them  continually  defined  against  the  clear  sky, 
near  and  above,  or  ag^st  white  clouds  entangled  among 
their  branches,  instead  of  being  confused  m  dunness  of  distance. 

There  was  only  one  thing  belonging  to  hills  that  Shake- 
Bpere  seemed  to  feel  as  noble — the  pine  tree,  and  that  was 
because  he  had  seen  it  in  Warwickshire,  clumps  of  pine  occa- 
donally  rismg  on  little  sandstone  mounds,  as  at  the  place  of 
eaecution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  above  the  lowland  woods.  He 
touches  on  this  tree  fondly  agMn  and  again. 
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"  Ab  roogh, 
Tbeir  royal  blood  ench^ed,  as  tlie  rud'st  vr.ui, 
That  by  hia  top  dotli  take  Ibe  mounWin  pine, 
And  make  liim  sloop  to  tLe  Title." 

"  The  strong-baaed  promontorj' 
Bhv6  I  mflde  ahake,  and  by  tlie  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar." 

WTiere  note  hia  observance  of  the  peculiar  horizontal  roots  of 
the  pine,  spurred  as  it  is  by  them  like  the  claw  of  a  bird,  and 
partly  propped,  aa  the  wguillea  by  those  rock  promontories 
at  their  bases  which  I  have  always  called  their  spurs,  this 
observance  of  the  pine's  strength  and  animal-iike  grasp  being 
the  chief  reason  for  his  choosing  it,  above  all  other  trees,  lor 
Ariel's  prisou.    Again : 


"  You  may  as  well  forbid  the  w 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  viitb  Hie  gusts  of  heaveu." 

And  yet  ag^n : 

"  But  wheii,  liBm  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  firea  the  proud  (ops  of  the  eastern  pines." 

I  challenge  the  untravelled  English  reader  to  tell  me  what 
an  olive-tree  is  like? 

I  know  be  cannot  answer  my  challenge.  He  has  no  more 
idea  of  an  olive-tree  than  if  olives  grew  only  in  the  fixed  stars. 
Let  him  meditate  a  little  on  this  one  fact,  and  consider  its 
strangeness,  and  wbat  a  wilful  and  constant  closing  of  the 
ayes  to  the  most  important  truths  it  indicates  on  the  part  of 
the  modern  artist.  Observe,  a  want  of  perception,  not  of 
science.  I  do  not  want  painters  to  tell  me  any  scientific  fiicta 
about  olive-trees.  But  it  had  been  well  for  them  to  have  fell 
and  seen  the  olive-tree;    to  have  lovid  it  for  Chrisfa  sake. 
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partly  alM>  for  the  helmed  Wisdom's  sake  which  w&a  to  the 
heathen  in  some  sort  as  that  nnbler  Wisdom  which  stood  at 
God's  right  hand,  when  He  founded  the  earth  and  established 

the  heavens.  To  have  loved  it  even  to  the  hoary  dimness  of 
its  dt^licate  foliage,  subdued  and  f^t  of  hue,  as  if  the  ashet 
of  the  Gethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  upon  it  for  ever;  and 
to  have  traced,  line  for  line,  the  gnarled  wiithings  ot  its  intri- 
cate branches,  and  the  pointed  fretwork  of  its  hght  and 
narrow  leaves,  inliud  on  the  bine  field  of  the  sky,  and  the 
small  rosy-white  stars  of  its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads 
of  sable  fruit  scattered  by  autumn  along  its  topmost  boughs — 
the  right,  in  Israel,  of  the  stranger,  the  &tlierless,  and  the 
widow, — and,  more  than  all,  the  softness  of  the  mantle,  silver 
grey,  and  tender  like  the  down  on  a  bird's  breast,  with  which, 
far  away,  it  veils  the  undulation  of  the  mountains ;  these  it 
had  been  well  for  them  to  have  seen  and  drawn,  whatever 
they  had  loft  unstudied  in  the  gallery. 

The  Greek  delighted  in  the  grass  for  its  usefulness;  the 
mediffival,  as  also  we  moderns,  for  its  color  and  beauty.  But 
both  dwell  on  it  as  thc^rst  element  of  the  lovely  landscape; 
Dante  thinks  the  righteoiis  spirits  of  the  heathen  enough  com- 
forted in  Hades  by  having  even  the  image  of  green  grass  put 
beneath  their  feet ;  the  happy  resting-place  in  Purgatory  has 
no  other  delight  than  its  grass  and  flowers ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
teiTestrial  paradise,  the  feet  of  Matilda  pause  where  the  Lethe 
stream  first  bends  the  blades  of  grass.  Consider  a  little  what 
B  depth  there  is  in  this  great  instinct  of  the  human  race. 
Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examine  for  a  minute, 
quietly,  its  narrow  sword-shaped  strip  of  fluted  green.  No- 
thing, as  it  seems  there,  of  notable  goodness  or  beauty.  A 
very  little  (strength,  and  a  very  Httle  tallness,  and  a  few  delicate 
long  lines  meeting  in  a  point, — not  a  perfect  point  neither, 
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but  blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no  means  a  creditable  or  appa 
rently  much  cared  for  example  of  Nature's  workmanship; 
maae,  as  it  seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to-mor- 
row to  be  cast  into  the  oven ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hollow 
Bt»lk,  feeblp  and  flacdd,  leading  down  to  the  dull  brown  fibres 
of  roots.  And  yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all 
the  gorgeous  fiov  era  that  beam  in  summer  ^,  and  of  all  strong 
ind  goodly  trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  fi>r  food, — 
stately  palm  and  pine,  strong  ash  and  oak,  scented  citron, 
burdened  vine, — there  be  any  by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by 
God  80  highly  graced,  as  that  naiTow  point  of  feeble  green. 
It  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  without  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, that  our  Lord,  when  about  to  work  the  miracle  which, 
of  all  that  He  showed,  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  multi- 
tude as  the  most  impreaaive, — the  miracle  of  the  loaves, — 
commanded  the  people  to  sit  down  by  companies  "  upon  the 
green  grass,"  lie  was  about  to  feed  tl  em  with  the  principal 
produce  of  earth  and  the  Bea,  the  simplest  representations  of 
the  food  of  mankind.  He  gave  them  the  seed  of  the  herb; 
He  bade  them  sit  down  upon  the  herb  itself,  which  was  as 
great  a  gift,  in  its  fitness  for  their  joy  and  rest,  as  its  perfect 
fruit,  for  thdr  sustenance ;  thus.  In  this  ungle  order  and  act, 
when  rightly  nnderstood,  indicating  for  evermore  how  the 
Creator  had  entrusted  the  comfort,  consolation,  and  snste- 
nance  of  man,  to  the  simplest  and  most  despised  of  all  the 
leafy  &milieB  of  the  eaith.  And  well  does  it  fulfil  its  mission. 
Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the 
covering  of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  tha 
companies  of  those  soft,  and  countless,  and  peaceful  spears. 
The  fields !  Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts 
of  all  that  we  ought  to  recognise  in  those  words.  All  spring 
and  summer  is  in  them, — the  walks  by  silent,  scented  paths, — 
the  rests  in  noonday  heat, — the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks, — the 
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power  uf  all  nhepliord  life  and  meditaUon, — ^tbe  life  ofanotigbt 
upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks,  and  ftuling  iu  sofl 
bine  shadows,  where  else  it  would  have  struck  upon  the  dark 
mould,  or  scorching  dust, — pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks, 
soft  banks  and  knolls  of  lowly  hills, — thymy  slopes  of  down 
overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea, — crisp  lawns  all  Aim 
with  early  dew,  or  smootli  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  bud- 
Bhine,  dinted  by  Iiappy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  tail  the 
sound  of  loving  voices:  all  these  are  summed  in  those  simple 
words;  and  these  are  not  all.  We  may  not  measure  to  the 
fiill  the  depth  of  this  heavenly  gift,  in  onr  own  land ;  though 
still,  as  we  think  of  it  longer,  the  infinite  of  that  meadow 
sweetness,  Shakspere's  peculiar  joy,  would  open  on  ns  more 
and  more,  yet  we  have  it  but  in  part.  Go  out,  in  the  spring 
time,  among  the  meadows  that  slope  from  the  shores  of  the 
Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of  their  lower  mountains.  There, 
mingled  with  the  taller  gentians  and  the  white  narcissus,  the 
grass  grows  deep  and  free ;  and  as  you  follow  the  winding 
mountain  paths,  beneath  arching  boughs  all  veiled  and  dim 
with  blossom, — paths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  ovei 
the  green  banks  and  mounds  sweeping  down  in  scented  undu- 
lation, stcejj  to  the  blue  water,  studded  hero  and  there  with 
new-mown  heaps,  fiUiTig  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness, — 
look  up  towards  the  higher  liills,  where  the  waves  of  ever- 
lasting green  roll  silently  into  their  long  inlets  among  the 
shadows  of  the  pines ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  at  last  know  the 
meaning  of  those  quiet  words  of  the  14'7th  Psalm,  "He 
maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountdns," 

There  are  also  several  lessons  symbolically  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  we  must  not  allow  to  escape  us.  Observe, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  especially 
for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility  and  clieerful 
neaa.     Its  humility,  in  that  it  seems  created  only  for  loweel 
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service, — appointed  to  be  trodden  on,  and  fed  up^n.  Its 
cbeerfulnesa,  in  that  it  aeems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of 
violence  and  suffering.  Yon  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger  the  * 
next  day ;  you  ino\r  it,  and  it  multiplies  ila  shoots,  as  if  it 
were  grateful ;  you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  np  riofaei 
perfume.  Spring  comes,  and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  earth,— 
glowing  with  variegated  flame  of  flowers, — waving  in  soft 
depth  of  fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though  it  will 
not  mock  its  fellow  plants  by  growing  then,  it  vrill  not  pine  and 
mourn,  and  turn  colorless  or  leafless  as  theyl  It  is  always  green ; 
and  it  is  only  the  brighter  and  gayer  for  the  hoar-frost. 

Now,  these  two  characters — of  humility,  and  joy  under 
trial — are  exactly  those  which  most  definitely  distinguish  the 
Ohristian  from  the  Pi^an  spirit.  Whatever  virtue  the  p^an 
possessed  was  rooted  in  pride,  and  fruited  with  sorrow.  It 
began  in  the  elevation  of  his  own  nature ;  it  ended  but  in  the 
"  verde  sraalto" — the  hopeless  green — of  the  Elysian  fields. 
But  the  Christian  virtue  is  rooted  in  self-dchasement,  and 
strengthened  under  suffering  by  gladness  of  hope.  And 
remembering  this,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  utterly  without 
gladness  the  Greek  heart  appears  to  be  in  watching  the  flower 
ing  grass,  and  what  strange  discords  of  expression  arise  some- 
times in  consequence.  There  is  one,  recurring  once  or  twico 
in  Homer,  which  has  always  p^ned  me.  He  says,  "  the  Greek 
army  was  on  the  fields,  as  thick  as  flowers  in  the  spring." 
It  might  be  so  ;  but  flowers  in  spring  time  are  not  the  image 
by  which  Dante  would  have  numbered  soldiers  on  their  path 
of  battle.  Dante  could  not  have  thought  of  the  floweiing 
of  the  grass  but  as  associated  with  happiness.  There  is  a 
still  deeper  significance  in  a  passage  from  Homer,  describing 
Ulysses  easting  himself  down  on  the  rushes  and  the  corn-giving 
land  at  the  river  shore, — the  rushes  and  corn  being  to  him 
only  good  for  rest  and  sustenance, — when  we  compare  it  wilb 
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thai  in  wbioh  Dante  telle  us  he  waa  ordered  to  descend  to  toe 
Bhoie  of  the  lake  as  he  entered  Purgatory,  to  gather  a  rush, 
'  and  gird  himself  ivith  it,  it  being  to  him  the  emblem  not  only 
of  rest,  bat  of  humility  under  chastisement,  the  rush  (or  reed) 
being  the  only  plant  which  can  grow  there  ; — "  no  plant  which 
bears  leaves,  or  hardens  its  bark,  can  live  on  that  shore,  be- 
cause it  does  not  yield  to  the  chastisement  of  its  waves."  It 
cannot  but  strike  the  reader  singularly  how  deep  and  harmoni- 
ous a  significance  runs  through  all  these  words  of  Dante — how 
every  syllable  of  them,  the  more  we  penetrate  it,  becomes  a 
seed  of  farther  thought.  For,  follow  np  this  image  of  the 
girdling  with  the  reed,  under  trial,  and  see  to  whose  feet  it 
will  lead  us.  As  the  grass  of  the  earth,  thought  of  as  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  lends  us  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  commanded 
the  multitude  to  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the  green  grass ; 
so  the  grass  of  the  waters,  thought  of  as  sustaining  itself  among 
the  waters  of  affliction,  lends  us  to  the  place  where  a  stem  of 
it  was  put  into  our  Lord's  hand  for  his  sceptre ;  and  in  tho 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  I'od  of  reed,  was  foreshown  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  the  Christian  ages — that  all  glory  waa  to  be 
begun  in  suffi'ring,  and  nil  power  in  humility. 

Assembling  ihe  images  we  have  traced,  and  adding  the 
wmpk'st  of  all,  from  Isaiah  xl.  8.,  we  find,  the  grass  and 
flowers  are  typos,  in  their  passing,  of  the  passing  of  human 
life,  and,  in  iheir  excellence,  of  the  excellence  of  human  life  ; 
and  this  in  a  twofold  way ;  first,  by  tlieli-  Beneficence,  and 
then,  by  their  endurance ; — the  grass  of  the  earth,  iu  giving 
the  seed  of  com,  and  in  its  beauty  under  tread  of  foot  and 
Bti'oke  of  scythe ;  and  the  grass  of  the  waters,  in  giving  its 
freshness  for  our  restr,  and  in  its  bending  before  the  wave.* 
■  So  alan  in  Iso.  tttv.  7.,  the  prevalence  of  rigliteousaess  and  peaoe  ore) 
nil  evil  ia  Uius  foretold: 

'  Tn  the  hal'itetion  of  dragone, where  each  laj,  shall  be  grass,  with  rmdt 
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But  understood  in  the  broad  human  and  Divii  e  sense,  tli€ 
"  herb  yielding  seed"  (aa  opposed  to  the  firult-tree  yielding  fruit) 
includes  a  third  family  of  plants,  and  fulfils  a  third  office  to  ■ 
the  human  race.  It  includes  the  great  family  of  the  lints  and 
flaxes,  and  ftilSls  thus  the  three  offices  of  giving  food,  raJment, 
and  rest.  Follow  out  this  ftilfihnent ;  consider  the  aaso^aation 
of  the  linen  garment  and  tho  linen  embroidery,  with  the 
priestly  office,  and  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  con- 
sider how  the  rush  has  been,  id  all  time,  tho  first  natural  car- 
pet thrown  under  the  human  foot.  Then  next  observe  the 
three  virtues  definitely  set  forth  by  the  three  famibea  of 
plants ;  not  arbitrarily  or  fancifully  associated  with  them,  but. 
in  all  the  three  cases  marked  for  us  by  Scriptural  words ; 

1st.  Cheerfulness,  or  joyful  serenity;  in  the  grass  for  food 
and  beauty. — "  Conader  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  neithei  do  they  spin." 

2nd.  Humility;  in  the  grass  for  rest. — "A  bruised  reed 
shall  He  not  break." 

3rd.  Love ;  in  the  grass  for  clothing  (because  of  its  swift 
kindfing), — "The  smoking  flax  shall  ho  not  quench." 

And  then,  finally,  observe  the  confii-mation  of  these  last  two 
images  in,  I  suppose,  the  most  important  prophecy,  relating 
to  the  future  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  namely,  that  contained  in  the  clomng 
chapters  ofEzekiel.  The  measures  of  the  Temple  of  God  are 
to  be  taken  ;  and  because  it  is  only  by  charity  and  humility 
that  those  measures  ever  can  bo  taken,  the  angel  has  "  a  line 
of  _;?aa;  in  his  hand,  and  a  measuring  reed."  The  use  of  the 
line  was  to  measure  tho  land,  and  of  tho  reed  to  take  the 
dimendons  of  the  bnildings;  so  the  buildings  of  the  church,  01 
its  labors,  are  to  be  measured  by  hutnUUy,  and  its  tenitory  or 
land,  by  love. 

The  limits  of  the  Church  have,  indeed,  in  later  days,  been 
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measured,  to  the  worlds  Borrow,  by  another  kini  of  Jaxen 
line,  hurning  with  the  fire  of  uiiholy  zeal,  not  with  that  of 
Christian  charity;  and  perhaps  the  best  lesson  wliich  we  can 
finally  take  to  ouTBelves,  in  leaving  these  sweet  tields,  is  the 
memory  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  fettered  habits  of  thought  of 
his  age,  this  great  Dante,  this  inspired  exponent  of  what  lay 
deepest  at  the  heart  of  the  early  Church,  placed  hia  ten-estrial 
paradise  where  there  had  ceased  to  be  fence  or  divi^on,  and 
where  the  grass  of  the  earth  was  bowed  down,  in  unity  of 
direction,  only  by  the  soft  waves  that  bore  \t'ith  them  the  tbr- 
getfulness  of  evih 
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Utsbt  man  has  at  some  time  of  hia  life  personal  iutercet  h  Arobitectura. 
Be  hAs  influence  on  the  de^gn  of  some  public  building;  rr  ^■i  baa  to  bn7,  of 
boUd,  or  alWr  his  own  house.  It  agniflea  leas  whether  the  knowledge  of 
other  arte  be  general  or  not;  men  may  live  withoat  bujii^  picturen  m 
itatuea.  Tbe^  mast  do  mischief  and  waste  their  TDoney  if  Cbej  do  not 
know  bow  to  turn  it  to  account 
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AROHITBCTUBK 


AECHiTEcrijRK  (considered  as  a  fine  art)  is  the  art  wtioh  so 
disposes  and  adoms  the  edifices  rwsed  by  man  for  whatsoever 
uses,  that  the  sight  of  them  contribnte  to  his  mental  health, 
power,  and  pleasure. 

Architecture  proper,  then,  naturally  arranges  itself  under 
five  heads : — 

Devotional ;  including  all  buildings  raised  for  God's  serviuf* 
or  honor. 

Memorial ;  including  both  monnments  and  tombs. 

Civil ;  including  every  edifice  raised  by  nations  or  societies, 
tor  pnrposes  of  common  buduess  or  pleasure. 

Military ;  including  all  private  and  public  architecture  of 


Domestic  ;  including  every  rank  and  kind  of  dwelling-place. 

Those  peculiar  aspects  which  belong  to  the  first  of  the  arts, 
I  have  endeavored  to  trace ;  and  since,  if  truly  staled,  they 
mnst  necessarily  be,  not  only  safeguards  against  eiTor,  but 
Bouroes  of  every  measure  of  success,  I  do  not  think  I  claim 
too  much  for  them  in  calling  them  the  Lamps  of  Architee 

The  seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — 
1.  The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice. 
8.  The  Lamp  of  Truth. 
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3.  The  Lamp  oi  Power. 
i.  The  Lamp  of  Beauty. 

5.  The  Jjamp  of  Life. 

6.  The  Lamp  of  Memory. 
1,  The  Lamp  of  Obedience. 

L  The  Lamp  or  Spirit  of  Sacrifice  prompts  ob  to  the  offer- 
ing of  precious  things,  merely  because  they  are  precious,  not 
because  they  are  useful  or  necessary.  Was  it  necessary  to  the 
completeness,  as  a  type,  of  the  Levitical  sacrifice,  or  to  its 
utility  as  an  explanation  of  divine  purposes,  that  it  should 
cost  anything  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  was  offei-ed  ? 
CoHtliocsa  was  generaUy  a  condition  of  the  acceptablenesa 
of  the  sacrifice.  "  Neither  will  I  offer  nnto  the  Lord  my  God 
of  that  which  did  cost  me  nothing."  That  costliness,  there- 
fore, must  be  an  acceptable  condition  in  all  human  offerings  at 
all  times  ;  for  if  it  was  pleasing  to  God  once,  it  must  please 
Him  always,  unless  directly  forbidden  by  Him  afterwards, 
which  it  has  never  been. 

Was  the  glory  of  the  tabernacle  necessary  to  set  forth  or 
image  His  Divine  glory  to  the  minds  of  His  people  ?  What  t 
purple  or  scarlet  necessary  to  the  people  who  had  seen  the 
great  river  of  Egypt  run  scarlet  to  the  sea,  under  His  con- 
demnation ?  What!  golden  lamp  and  cherub  necessary  for 
those  who  had  seen  the  fires  of  heaven  fulling  like  a  mantle  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  its  golden  courts  opened  to  receive  their 
mortal  lawgiver?  What!  silver  clasp  and  fillet  necessary  ' 
when  they  had  seen  the  silver  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  clasp 
in  their  arched  hollows  the  corpses  of  the  horse  and  his  rider  1 
Nay — not  so.  There  was  but  one  reason,  and  that  an  eternal 
one ;  that  as  the  covenant  that  He  made  with  man  was  accom- 
panied with  some  external  sign  of  its  continuance,  an  I  of  His 
remembrance  of  it,  so  the  acceptance  of  that  covenant  might 
be  marked  and  wgnified  by  use,  in  some  external  ragn  of  theii 
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love  and  obedience,  and  Bnrrender  of  themselves  and  tneira 
to  Hia  will ;  and  that  thew  gratitude  to  Him,  and  continual 
remembrance  ot  Him,  might  have  at  once  their  eipreasion  and 
their  enduring  teatimony  in  the  presentation  to  Him,  not  only 
of  the  firstlings  of  the  hevd  and  fold,  not  only  of  the  fruits  ot 
the  earth  and  the  tithe  of  time,  but  of  ail  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  beauty ;  of  the  thought  that  invents,  and  the  hand  that 
labors ;  of  wealth  of  wood,  and  weight  of  stone ;  of  the 
strength  of  iron,  and  of  the  light  of  gold. 

It  has  been  SEud — it  ought  always  to  be  said,  for  it  is  true — 
that  a  better  and  more  honorable  offering  is  made  to  our 
Master  in  ministry  to  the  poor,  in  extending  the  knowledge 
of  His  name,  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues  by  which  that  name 
is  hallowed,  than  in  material  presents  to  Hia  temple.  Assu- 
redly it  is  so ;  woe  to  all  who  think  that  any  other  kind  or 
manner  of  offering  may  in  any  wise  take  the  place  of  these ! 
Do  the  people  need  place  to  pray,  and  calls  to  hear  His  word  ? 
Then  it  is  no  time  for  smoothing  pillars  or  carving  pulpits ; 
let  na  have  enough  first  of  walls  and  roofa.  Do  the  people 
need  teaching  from  house  to  house,  and  bread  from  day  to 
day?  Then  they  are  deacons  and  ministers  we  want,  not 
architects,  I  insist  on  this,  I  plead  for  this  ;  but  let  us 
examine  ourselves,  and  see  if  this  be  indeed  the  reason  for  our 
backwardness  in  the  lesser  work.  The  question  is  not  be- 
tween God's  house  and  His  poor :  it  is  not  between  God's 
house  and  His  gospel.  It  ia  between  God's  house  and  ours. 
Have  we  no  tesselated  colors  on  our  floors  ?  no  frescoed 
fiincies  on  our  rools  f  no  niched  statuary  in  our  corridors  f 
no  gilded  furniture  in  our  charabei-s?  no  costly  stones  in  our 
eabmets  ?  Has  even  the  tithe  of  these  l>een  offered  ?  They 
are,  or  they  ought  to  be,  the  signs  that  enough  has  been 
devoted  to  the  great  purposes  of  human  stewardship,  and  that 
there  remains  to  us  what  we  can  spend  in  luxury ;  but  there  is 
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ft  grcrtter  and  |Tonder  luxury  than  this  selGd  one-  -that  ol 
bringing  a  portion  of  such  things  aa  these  into  sacred  senuce. 
and  presenting  them  for  a  memorial  that  our  pleasure  as  well 
as  our  toil  has  been  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  Him 
who  gave  both  the  strength  and  the  reward.  And  until  this 
has  been  done,  I  do  not  see  how  such  possesions  can  be 
ret^ned  in  happiness.  I  do  not  understand  the  feeling  which 
would  arch  our  own  gates  and  pave  our  own  thresholds,  and 
leave  the  church  with  its  narrow  door  and  foot-worn  sill ;  the 
feeling  which  enriches  our  own  chambers  with  ail  manner  ol 
costliness,  and  endures  the  bare  wall  and  mean  compass  of  the 
temple. 

The  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  is  sacrificed  in  domes 
tic  vanities,  would,  if  collectively  ofiered  and  wisely  employed, 
build  a  marble  church  for  eveiy  town  in  England ;  such  a 
church  as  it  should  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even  to  pass  near 
in  our  daily  ways  and  walks,  and  as  it  would  bring  the  light 
into  the  eyes  to  sec  from  far,  lifting  its  fair  height  above  the 
purple  crowd  of  humble  roofi. 

I  have  said  for  every  town :  I  do  not  want  a  marble  church 
for  every  villi^e  ;  nay,  I  do  not  want  marble  churches  at  ali 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  that  would 
build  them.  The  church  has  no  need  of  any  visible  splendors ; 
her  power  is  independent  of  them,  her  punty  is  in  some  degree 
opposed  to  them.  The  simplicity  of  a  pastoral  sanctuary  is 
lovelier  than  the  majesty  of  an  urban  temple  ;  and  it  may  be 
more  than  questioned  whether,  to  the  people,  such  majesty  baa 
ever  been  the  source  of  any  increase  of  effective  piety  ;  but  to 
the  builders  it  has  been,  and  must  evcrbe.  It  is  not  the  church 
we  want,  but  the  sacrifice  ;  not  the  emotion  of  admiration,  but 
the  act  of  adoi-ation ;  not  the  gift,  but  the  giving  (St.  John  xiL  5). 

God  never  forgets  any  work  or  labor  of  love ;  and  what- 
ever it  may  be  of  which  the  first  and  best  portions  or  powers 
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have  been  presented  to  Him,  He  will  mnltiply  and  increase 
sevenfold.  Therefore,  though  it  may  not  be  necessarily  the 
interest  of  reU^on  to  admit  the  service  of  the  arts,  the  arts 
will  never  flourish  till  they  have  been  primarily  devoted  to 
that  service— devoted  both  by  arcliiteet  and  employer;  by  the 
one  in  sonipulooB,  earnest,  affectionate  design ;  by  the  other 
in  expenditure  at  least  more  frank,  at  least  less  calculating 
than  that  which  he  would  admit  in  the  indnlgence  of  his  own 
private  feelings. 


n. — THE  LAUP   OF  TRUTH, 

There  are  some  faults  slight  in  the  dght  of  love,  some 
errors  slight  in  the  estimate  of  wisdom ;  but  Truth  fbrgivea 
no  insult,  and  endures  no  stain. 

I  would  have  the  Spirit  or  lamp  of  Truth  clear  in  the 
hearts  of  our  artists  and  handicraftsmen,  not  as  if  the  truthful 
practice  of  handicrafts  could  far  advance  the  cause  of  Trnth, 
but  because  I  would  &in  see  the  handicrafts  themselves  urged 
by  the  spurs  of  chivalry. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  command  good,  or  beautifiil,  tit 
Inventive  architecture,  but  we  can  command  an  honest  archi. 
lecture:  the  meagreness  of  poverty  may  be  pardoned,  the 
Btermiess  of  utihty  respected ;  but  what  is  there  but  scorn  for 
the  meanness  of  deception  ? 

The  worth  of  a  diamond  is  simply  the  understanding  of  iho 
time  it  must  take  to  look  for  it  before  it  is  found,  and  the  worth 
of  an  ornament  is  the  time  it  must  take  before  it  can  be  cut. 
I  suppose  that  hand-wrought  ornament  can  no  more  be  gene- 
rally known  from  machme-work  than  a  diamonil  can  too  known 
from  paste.    Yet  exactly  as  a  woman  of  feeling  would  not  wear 
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fiJse  jewels,  bo  wonld  a  builder  of  honor  disdaia  felse  oma 
ments.  The  asing  of  them  ia  just  as  doiFDright  and  mexcu' 
sable  as  a  lie.  You  use  that  which  pretends  to  a  worth  which 
it  has  not;  which  pretends  to  have  cost,  and  to  be,  what  it 
did  not,  and  is  not;  it  is  an  imposition,  a  vulgarity,  an  imper- 
tinence, and  a  ran.  Nobody  wants  omameiUs  in  this  world, 
but  everybody  wonts  integrity.  All  the  £ur  devices  that  ever 
were  £incicd,  are  not  worth  a  lie. 

This  being  a  general  law,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certuu 
exceptions  respecting  particular  substances  and  their  usea. 
Thus  in  the  use  of  brick;  dnce  that  is  known  to  be 
originally  moulded,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
moulded  mto  divers  forms.  It  will  never  be  supposed  to 
have  been  cut,  and  therefore  will  cause  no  deception;  it  will 
have  only  the  credit  it  deserves. 


m. — ^TUE  LAUP   OF  POWEK, 

All  building  shows  man  either  as  gathering  or  govemingj 
and  the  secrets  of  his  success  are  his  knowing  what  to  gather, 
and  how  to  rule. 

There  is  a  sympathy  in  the  forms  of  noble  building,  with 
what  is  most  sublime  in  natni-al  things;  and  it  is  the  governing 
Power,  directed  by  this  sympathy,  whose  operation  I  shall 
endeavor  to  trace. 

In  the  edifices  of  Man  there  should  be  found  reverent  wor- 
ship  and  following,  not  only  of  the  spirit  which  rounds  tho 
pillars  of  the  forest,  and  arches  the  vault  of  the  avenue — ■ 
which  gives  veining  to  the  leaf,  and  polish  to  the  shell,  and 
grace  to  every  pulse  that  agitates  animal  organization, — but 
of  that  also  which  upheaves  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  builds 
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np  her  banen  precipices  into  the  coldneas  of  tbe  clouds,  and 
lifts  hor  shadowy  cones  of  mountain  purple  into  tl  e  pale  arch 
of  the  sky;  for  these,  and  other  glories  more  than  these. 
refuse  not  to  connect  themselves  in  Ills  thoughts,  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hand ;  the  grey  cliff  loses  not  its  noble- 
ness \i'hen  it  reminds  us  of  some  Cyclopean  waste  of  mural 
Stone ;  the  pinnacles  of  the  rocky  promontory  arrange  them- 
selves, undegraded,  into  fhntaatic  semblances  of  fortress  tow 
ere;  and  even  the  awful  cone  of  the  fer-off  mountain  has  a 
melancholy  mixed  with  that  of  its  own  solitude,  which  is 
cast  li'om  the  images  of  nameless  tumuli  on  white  sea-shores, 
and  of  the  heaps  of  reedy  clay,  into  which  chambered  cities 
ffielt  in  their  mortality. 

Though  mere  size  will  not  ennoble  a  mean-  design,  yet 
every  increase  of  magnitude  will  bestow  upon  it  a  certain 
degree  of  nobleness;  so  that  it  is  well  to  determine,  at  fli-st, 
whether  the  building  is  to  be  markedly  beautiful,  or  mark- 
edly sublime. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  building,  in  order  to  show 
its  magnitude,  must  be  seen  all  at  once.  It  would  be  better 
to  say,  that  it  must  have  one  visible  bounding  line  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  from  end  to  end.  This  bounding  line  from  top 
to  bottom  may  be  inclined  inwards,  and  the  mass,  therefore, 
pyramidal ;  or  vertical,  and  the  mass  form  one  grand  chff;  or 
inclined  outwards,  as  in  the  advant:ing  fronts  of  old  houses,  and, 
in  a  sort,  in  the  Greek  temple,  and  all  buildings  with  heavy 
comiiies'  or  heads.  I  am  much  inclined,  myself,  to  love  the 
true  vertical,  or  the  vertical  with  a  solemn  frown  of  pro- 
jection. 

Wliat  is  needful  in  the  setting  forth  of  magnitude  in  height, 
is  right  also  in  the  marking  it  in  area, — ^let  it  be  gathered  well 
together.  Whatever  infinity  of  f^  form  there  may  be  in  the 
maze  ot  tijo  forest,  there  is  a  fairer  in  tbe  sur&ce  of  the  quiet 
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lake ;  and  I  hardly  kuow  that  assodation  of  shaft  or  tracery, 
for  which  I  would  exchange  the  warm  sleep  of  sunahme  on 
Bome  smooth,  broad,  bumuD-Iike  front  of  marble,  N^eyerthe- 
less,  if  breadth  is  to  be  beautiful,  its  substance  must  In  some 
soil  be  beautiful. 

Positive  shade  is  a  more  necessary  and  more  sublimo  thmg 
m  an  architect's  hands  than  in  a  painter's.  After  dze  and 
weight  the  Power  of  architecture  may  be  s!ud  to  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  its  shadow.  Aa  the  great  poem  and  the 
great  fiction  generally  affect  us  most  by  the  majesty  of  their 
masses  of  shade,  and  cannot  take  hold  upon  us  if  they  affect  a 
continuance  of  lyric  sprightliness,  but  must  be  serious  often, 
and  sometimes  melancholy,  else  they  do  not  express  the  truth 
of  this  wild  world  of  ours  ;  so  there  must  be,  in  this  magnifi- 
cently human  ail  of  architecture,  some  equivalent  expression 
for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mys- 
tety  ;  and  this  it  can  only  give  by  depth  or  diffusion  of  gloom, 
by  the  frown  upon  its  front,  and  the  shadow  of  its  recess.  So 
that  Rembrandtism  is  a  noble  manner  in  architecture,  though 
a  false  one  in  painting ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  any 
building  was  truly  great,  unless  it  had  mighty  masses,  vigo- 
rous and  deep,  of  shadow  mingled  with  its  surfece.  And  among 
the  first  habits  that  a  yoiing  architect  should  learn,  is  that  ot 
thinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a  design  in  its  miserable 
liny  skeleton,  but  conceiving  it  as  it  will  be,  when  the  dawn 
lights  it,  and  the  dusk  leaves  it,  when  its  stones  will  be  hot. 
and  its  crannies  cool ;  when  the  lizards  will  bask  on  the  one, 
and  the  bii'ds  bnild  in  the  other.  Let  him  design  with  the 
siiiise  of  cold  and  heat  upon  him ;  let  him  cut  out  the  sha- 
dows, as  men  dig  wells  in  unwiitered  plains ;  and  lead  along 
the  lights,  as  a  founder  does  his  hot  metal ;  let  him  keep  the 
full  command  of  both,  and  see  that  he  knows  how  they  fall 
wd  where  they  fede. 
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TTntii  onr  uireet  architecture  is  bettered,  until  we  give  it 
fiome  Hze  Eiud  boldness,  until  v/e  give  our  windows  recess  and 
our  walls  thickness,  I  know  not  how  we  can  blame  our  archi 
tecta  for  their  feebleness  in  more  important  works.  Their 
eyes  are  inured  to  narrowness  and  slightness;  can  we  expect 
them  at  a  word  to  conceive  and  deal  with  breadth  and  soli- 
dity? They  ought  not  to  live  in  our  cities ;  there  ia  that  in 
their  miserable  waUs  which  bricks  up  to  death  men's  imagina- 
tions, as  surety  as  ever  perished  forsworn  men.  An  architect 
should  live  as  little  in  cities  as  a  pdnter.  Send  him  to  our 
hills,  and  let  him  study  there  what  nature  understands  by  a 
buttress,  and  what  by  a  dome. 

We  have  sources  of  Power  in  the  imagery  of  our  iron 
coasts  and  azure  hills ;  of  power  more  pure,  nor  less  serene 
than  that  of  the  hermit  spirit  which  once  light<!d  with  white 
lines  of  cloisters  the  glades  of  the  Alpine  pine,  and  raised  into 
ordered  spires  the  wild  rocks  of  the  Norman  sea ;  "which  gave 
to  the  temple  gate  the  depth  and  darkness  of  Elijah's  Horeb 
cave  ;  and  hfted,  out  of  the  populous  city,  grey  cUffs  of  lonely 
stone,  into  the  midst  of  soihng  birds  and  silent  air. 

Do  not  think  you  can  have  good  architecture  merely  by 
paying  for  it?  It  is  only  by  active  and  sympathetic  attention 
to  the  domestic  and  every-day-work  which  is  done  for  each 
of  you,  that  yon  can  educate  either  yom-selves  to  the  feeling 
or  your  builders  to  the  doing  of  what  ia  truly  great. 

Well  but,  you  will  answer,  you  cannot  feel  interested  in 
4rchitecture :  you  do  not  care  about  and  cannot  care  about  it. 

You  think  within  yourselves,  "  it  is  not  right  that  architec- 
ture should  be  interesting.  It  is  a  very  grand  thing  this  archi- 
tecture, but  essentially  unenteitMning.  It  is  its  duty  lo  bo 
dull,  it  is  monotonous  by  law;  it  cannot  be  correct  and  yet 
amusing." 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  so.     All  things  that  are  worth  doing 
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111  art,  are  mterestmg  and  attractive  when  they  aie  done. 
There  is  do  law  of  righ*  which  conseci'ates  dulnesi.  Th« 
proof  of  a  thiiig'a  lieing  right  is,  tliat  it  has  [lower  over  the 
heail,  tiiat  it  excites  ua,  wins  ns,  or  helps  us. 

All  good  ait  has  the  capacity  of  pieaeing,  if  people  will 
attend  to  it ;  there  is  no  law  against  its  pleasing ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  something  wrong  either  in  the  spectator  or  the  ait 
when  it  ceases  to  please. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?  We  cannot  make  architects  of 
ourselves."  Pardon  me,  you  can — and  yon  ought.  Archi- 
tecture is  an  art  for  all  men  to  leaiTi,  because  all  are  con- 
cerned with  it ;  and  it  is  so  simple,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  being  acquainted  with  its  primary  rnles,  any  more  than 
lor  ignorance  of  grammar  or  spelling,  which  are  both  of  them 
far  more  difficult  sciences. 

Far  less  trouble  than  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  play 
chess,  or  whist,  or  goff,  tolerably, — far  l^s  than  a  schoolboy 
takes  to  win  the  meanest  prize  of  the  passing  year,  would 
acquaint  you  with  all  the  main  principles  of  the  construction 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  I  believe  you  would  hardly  find 
the  study  less  amusing. 


IV. — THE  LAMP  OF  BEAUTT, 

The  value  of  Architecture  depends  on  two  distinct  charac- 
ters : — the  one,  the  impression  it  receives  from  human  powei ; 
the  other,  the  image  it  bears  of  the  natural  creation. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  somewhat  limited  the 
elements  of  architectural  beauty  to  imitative  forms,    I  do  not 
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mean  t  >  assert  that  every  arrangement  of  line  is  du-ectly  sug 
gested  byanatui'alobject;  bnt  that  all  beautiful  lines  are  adap- 
tations of  those  which  are  commonest  in  the  external  creation; 
that  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  their  association,  the  re- 
Bemblance  to  natural  work,  as  a  type  and  help,  must  be  more 
i,ioaeIy  attempted,  and  more  clearly  seen ;  and  that  beyond  a 
dtrtoin  point,  and  that  a  very  low  one,  man  cannot  advance  in 
the  invention  of  beauty,  without  du'ectly  imitating  natural 
form. 

There  are  many  forms  of  so  called  decoration  in  Architec- 
ture, habitual,  and  received  therefore  with  approval,  or  at  ail 
events  without  any  venture  at  expression  of  dislike,  which  I 
have  no  heMtation  in  asserting  to  be  not  ornament  at  all,  but 
to  be  ugly  things,  the  expense  of  which  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
set  down  in  the  architect's  contract,  as  "For  Monstrification." 
I  beheve  that  we  regard  these  customary  deformities  with 
a  savage  complacency,  as  an  Indian  does  his  flesh  patterns  and 
paint — all  nations  being  in  certain  degrees  and  senses  sav^e. 

J  suppose  there  is  no  conceivable  form  or  grouping  of 
forms  but  in  some  part  of  the  universe  an  example  of  it  may 
be  found.  On  the  shapes  which  in  the  every-day  world  are 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  men,  God  has  stamped  those  characters 
of  beauty  which  He  has  made  it  man's  nature  to  love ;  while 
in  certain  exceptional  forms  He  has  shown  that  the  adoption 
of  the  others  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  part  of  the 
adjusted  harmony  of  creation.  Knowiiig  a  thing  to  bo 
frequent,  vre  may  assume  it  to  be  beautiful ;  and  assume  that 
which  is  most  frequent  to  be  most  beautiful:  I  mean,  of  course, 
visibly  frequent ;  for  the  forms  of  things  which  are  hidden  iu 
caverns  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  anatomy  of  animal  frames,  are 
evidently  not  intended  by  their  Maker  to  bear  the  habitual 
gaze  of  man.  And,  ^ain,  by  frequency  I  mean  that  limited 
tutd  isolated  frequency  which  is  characteristic  of  all  perfection : 
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as  a  rose  b  a  common  flower,  but  yet  there  are  not  so  many 
ruBeH  on  the  tree  as*thci-e  are  leaves.  In  th>a  respect  Kature 
ia  sparing  of  her  highest,  and  lavish  ot  her  less  beauty ;  but  1 
call  the  flower  as  frequent  as  the  leafi  because,  each  in  ite 
allotted  quantity,  where  the  one  is,  there  will  ordinarily  be 
the  other. 

Architecture,  in  borrowing  the  objects  of  Nature,  ia  bound 
to  [ilace  them,  as  far  as  may  be  in  her  power,  in  such  assod- 
ations  at*  may  befit  and  express  their  origin.  She  ia  not  to 
imitate  directly  the  natural  arrangement ;  she  is  not  to  carve 
irregular  stems  of  ivy  up  her  columns  to  aceouni  for  the  leaves 
at  the  top,  but  she  is  nevertheless  to  place  her  most  exuberant 
vegetable  ornament  just  where  Nature  would  have  placed  it, 
and  to  give  some  indicatJun  of  that  radical  and  connected 
structure  which  Nature  would  have  given  it.  Thus,  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  beautiful,  because  it  expands  under  the 
abacus  juat  as  Natuie  would  have  expanded  it;  and  because  it 
looks  as  if  the  leaves  had  one  root,  though  that  root  is  onseen. 
And  the  flamboyant  Icaf-mouldings  are  beautiful,  because  they 
nestle  and  run  up  the  hollows,  and  fill  the  angles,  and  clasp 
the  shafts  which  natural  leaves  would  have  delighted  to  fill 
and  to  clasp.  They  are  no  mere  cast  of  natural  leaves:  they  are 
counted,  orderly,  and  architectural;  but  they  are  naturally, 
and  therefore  beautifully  placed. 

What  is  the  right  place  for  architectural  ornament  ?  What 
is  the  peculiar  treatment  of  ornament  which  renders  it  archi- 
tectural ? 

Suppose  that  in  time  of  serious  occupation,  of  stern  business, 
a  companion  should  repeat  in  our  ears,  contmuallyj  some 
fiivorite  passage  of  poetry,  over  and  over  again  alt  day  long. 
We  should  not  only  soon  be  uttei-Iy  sick  and  weary  of  the 
sound  of  it,  bat  that  sound  would,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
have  HO  sunk  into  the  habit  of  the  ear  that  the  entire  meamng 
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of  the  passage  would  be  dead  to  na,  and  it  would  ever  Iienco 
forward  require  some  effort  to  fix  and  recover  it.  The  music 
of  it  would  not  meanwhile  have  aided  the  business  iu  hand, 
while  its  own  delightfuluess  would  thenceforward  be  in  a  mea 
Hare  destroyed.  It  is  the  same  with  every  other  form  of 
definite  thought.  If  you  vioiently  press  its  expression  to  the 
Renses,  at  times  when  the  mind  is  otherwise  engaged,  that 
expression  will  be  ineffective  at  the  time,  and  will  have  its 
sharpness  and  clearness  destroyed  for  ever. 

Apply  this  to  expressions  of  thought  received  by  the  ej  e 
Remember  that  the  eye  is  at  your  mercy  more  than  the  eji", 
"  The  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see."  Now,  if  you  present 
lovely  forms  to  it  when  it  cannot  call  the  mind  to  help  it  in 
its  work,  and  among  objects  of  vulgar  use  and  unhappy 
position,  you  will  neither  please  the  eye  nor  elevate  tho 
vulgar  object.  But  you  wifi  fill  and  weary  the  eye  with  the 
beautiful  form.  It  will  never  be  of  much  use  to  you  any  more 
— its  freshness  and  purity  are  gone. 

Hence  then  a  general  law,  of  singular  importance  in  the 
present  day,  a  law  of  common  sense— not  to  decorate  things 
belonging  to  purposes  of  active  and  occupied  life.  Wher- 
ever you  can  rest,  there  decorate  ;  where  rest  is  forbidden,  so 
is  beauty.  You  must  not  mix  ornament  with  business,  any 
more  than  you  may  mix  play.  Work  first,  and  then  resi. 
Work  first,  and  then  gaze,  but  do  not  use  golden  ploughshares, 
nor  bind  ledgers  in  enamel.  Do  not  thrash  with  sculptured 
flails  ;  nor  put  bas-reliefs  on  millstones. 

The  most  ^miliai*  position  of  Greek  mouldings  is  in  these 
days  on  shop-fronts — ornaments  which  were  invented  to  adorn 
temples  and  beautify  kings'  palaces.  There  is  not  the  sma1l- 
BSt  advantage  in  them  where  they  are.  Absolutely  valueless 
^utterly  without  the  power  of  giving  pleasure,  they  only 
satiate  the  eye,  and  vulgarise  their  own  forms.    It  is  curlousi, 
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and  it  Bays  little  foi  oar  natioDal  probity  on  the  one  hand,  oi 
prudence  on  the  other,  to  see  the  whole  system  of  our  street 
decoration  based  on  the  idea  that  people  must  he  baited  to  » 
shop  as  moths  are  to  a  candle. 

Must  not  beauty,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  be  sought  for  in  th» 
forms  which  we  associate  with  our  every-dsy  life  ?  Yes,  if  yoii 
do  it  eoiisistentty,  and  in  places  where  it  can  be  calmly  seen 
Put  it  in  the  drawing-room,  not  into  the  workshop  ;  put  it  upon 
domestic  furniture,  not  upon  tools  of  handicraft.  All  men 
have  sense  of  what  is  right  in  this  manner,  if  they  would  only 
use  and  apply  that  sense. 

There  is  no  subject  of  street  ornament  so  wisely  chosen  as 
the  fountain,  where  it  is  a  fountain  of  use ;  for  it  is  just  there 
that  perhaps  the  happiest  pause  takes  place  in  the  labor  of  the 
day,  when  the  pitcher  is  rested  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the 
breath  of  the  bearer  is  drawn  deeply,  and  the  hair  swept  from 
the  forehead,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  form  declined  against 
the  marble  ledge,  and  the  sound  of  the  kind  word  or  light 
laugh  mixes  with  the  trickling  of  the  felling  water,  heard 
shriller  and  shriller  as  the  pitcher  fills.  What  pause  is  so  sweet 
as  that — so  ftill  of  the  depth  of  ancient  days,  so  softened  with 
the  calm  of  pastoral  solitude  ? 

Proportion  and  Abstraction  are  the  two  especial  marks 
of  architectural  design  as  distinguished  from  all  other. 

Proportions  are  as  infinite  as  possible  airs  in  mnsic ;  and  it 
is  just  as  rational  an  attempt  to  teach  a  young  architect  how 
to  proportion  tnily  and  well  by  calculating  for  him  the  pro- 
portions of  fine  works,  as  it  would  be  to  teach  him  to  com- 
pose melodies  by  calculating  the  mathematical  relations  of  the 
notes  in  Beethoven's  Adelaide  or  Mozart's  Requiem.  Tha 
man  who  has  eye  and  intellect  will  invent  beautiful  pro 
portions,  and  cannot  help  it ;  hut  he  can  no  more  tell  w«  how 
to  do  it    than   Wordsworth   could    tell   us  how  to   wnt6 
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s  Bonnet,  or  than  Scott  could  have  told  us  how  to  plan  s 
romance. 

There  is  no  proportion  between  equal  things;  they  caa 
have  symmetry  only,  and  symmetry  without  proportion  is  not 
OOmpositioTi,  To  compose  is  to  arrange  unequal  things,  and 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a  composition  is  to 
determine  which  is  to  be  the  principal  thing.  "  Have  one 
large  thing  and  several  3maller  things,  or  one  piincipal  thing 
and  several  inferior  things,  and  bind  them  well  together," 

Proportion  is  between  three  tenns  at  least. 

All  art  is  abstract  in  its  be^nmgs ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ex- 
presses only  a  small  number  of  t/te  qualities  of  ih€  thing 


The  form  of  a  tree  on  the  Ninevitc  sculptures  is  mnch  like 
that  which,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  famUiar  upon  sam- 
plers. There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  work  of  a  great 
nation,  in  this  phase,  and  the  work  of  childhood  and  ignorance. 

In  the  next  stage  of  art  there  is  a  condition  of  strength,  in 
which  the  abstraction  which  was  begun  in  incapability  is  con- 
tinued in  free  will. 

"  Greater  completion  marks  the  progress  of  art,  absoiutu 
completion  usually  its  decline." 

It  is  well  that  the  young  architect  should  be  taught  to  think 
of  imitative  ornament  as  of  the  extreme  grace  of  language  ; 
not  to  be  regarded  at  first,  not  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
jmrpose,  meaning,  force,  or  conciseness,  yet,  indeed,  a  per- 
fection— the  least  of  all  perfections,  and  yet  the  crowning  on 
of  all, — one,  which  by  itself,  and  regarded  in  itself,  is  an 
architectural  coxcombry,  but  yet  is  the  sign  of  the  most 
highly-trained  mind  and  power  when  it  is  associated  with 
Others.  It  is  a  safe  manner  to  design  all  things  at  iii'st  in 
severe  abrtmction,  and  to  be  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  carry 
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them  out  in  that  form ;  then  to  mark  the  parts  where  high 
finish  would  he  admissible. 

I  think  the  colors  of  arcliitecture  should  be  thoae  ofnatnra, 
stones,  partly  because  more  durable,  but  also  because  more 
perfect  and  graceful. 

I  do  not  feel  »ble  to  speak  with  snj  confidence  respectii^g 
the  touching  of  sculpture  with  color.  I  would  only  note  one 
point,  that  sculpture  is  the  representation  of  an  idea,  while 
architecture  is  itself  a  real  thing.  The  idea  may,  as  I  think, 
be  left  colorless,  and  colored  by  the  beholder's  mind;  but  a 
reality  ought  to  have  reality  in  all  its  attributes;  its  color 
should  be  as  fixed  as  its  form. 

The  following  list  of  noble  characteristics  occurs  more 
or  less  in  diiferent  buildings,  some  in  one  and  some  in 
another : — 

1,  Projection  towards  the  top,  2,  Bt'eadth  of  flat  surface. 
3.  Squai'e  compartments  of  that  surface.  4,  Varied  and  visi- 
ble masonry.  5.  Vigorous  depth  of  shadow,  exhibited  espe 
cially  by  pierced  traceries.  6.  Varied  proportion  in  ascent 
7,  Lateral  symmetry.  8.  Sculpture  most  delicate  at  the  base 
9,  Enriched  quantity  of  ornament  at  the  top.  10.  Sculpture 
abstract  in  inferior  ornaments  and  mouldings,  complete  in 
animal  forms,  both  to  be  executed  in  white  marble,  11, 
Vivid  color  introduced  in  flat  geometrical  patteiiis,  and 
obtauied  by  the  use  of  naturally  colored  stones. 

These  characteristics  all  together,  and  in  their  highest  pofl. 
sible  relative  degrees,  exist,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  in  one  build- 
ing in  the  world,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto  at  Florence,  I 
remember  well  how,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  despise  that  Cam- 
panile, and  think  it  meanly  smooth  and  finished.  But  I  have 
since  lived  beside  it  many  a  day,  and  looked  out  uiK>n  it  from 
my  windows  by  sun-light  and  moonlight,  and  I  shall  not  soon 
foi'get  how  profound  and  gloomy  appeared  to  me  the  savage- 
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nesB  of  the  Northem  Gothic,  when  I  afterwards  stooo, 
for  the  first  time,  beneath  the  front  of  S^ishury  Oathe- 
draL 

The  contrast  is  indeed  strange,  if  it  conld  be  quickly  felt,  be- 
tween the  riang  of  those  grey  walla  oiit  of  their  quiet  swarded 
space,  like  dark  and  barren  rocks  out  of  a  green  lake,  with 
their  rude,  monldenng,  rough-grained  shafts,  and  triple  lights, 
without  tracery  or  other  ornament  than  the  martins'  nests  in 
the  hdgbt  of  them,  and  that  bright,  smooth,  sunny  surface  of 
glowing  jasper,  those  spiral  shafts  and  fairy  traceries,  so 
white,  so  faint,  so  crystalline,  that  their  slight  shapes  are 
hardly  traced  in  darkness  on  the  pallor  of  the  Eastern  sky, 
that  serene  height  of  mountain  alabaster,  colored  like  a 
morning  cloud,  and  chased  like  a  sea-sbell.  And  if  this,  be, 
as  I  believe  it,  the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture,  is 
there  not  something  to  be  learned  by  looking  back  to  the 
early  life  of  him  who  raised  it? 

I  s!ud  that  the  Power  of  the  human  mind  bad  its  growth  in 
the  Wilderness ;  much  more  must  the  love  and  the  conception 
of  that  beauty,  whose  every  line  and  hue  we  have  seen  to  be, 
at  the  best,  a  &ded  image  of  God's  daily  work,  and  an  arrested 
ray  of  some  star  of  creation,  be  given  chiefly  in  the  places 
which  he  has  gladdened  by  planting  there  the  fir  tree  and  the 
pine.  Not  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  but  among  the  far- 
away fields  of  her  lilies,  was  the  child  truned  who  was  to  raise 
that  headstone  of  Beauty  above  the  towers  of  watch  and  war. 
Tlemember  all  that  he  became;  count  the  eacred  thoughts 
with  which  he  filled  the  heart  of  Italy ;  ask  those  who  followed 
turn  what  they  learned  at  his  feet ;  and  whta  yon  have  num- 
bered bis  label's,  Mid  received  their  testimony,  if  It  seem  t{i 
you  that  God  had  verily  poured  out  upon  this  His  servant  no 
common  nor  restrained  portion  of  His  Spirit,  and  that  be  was 
indeed  a  king  among  the  children  of  men,  remember  also  that 
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the  l^end  upoD  his  crown  was  that  of  David's' — 'I  took 
thee  from  the  abecpcota,  and  from  following  the  sheep." 


T.— TOE  lAHP  07  UFX. 

The  creations  of  Architecture,  being  not  essentially  con* 
posed  of  things  pleasant  in  themselves,  as  music  of  sweet 
sounds,  or  painting  of  &ir  colors,  but  of  inert  substance, 
depend  for  their  dignity  and  pleasurabloness,  ia  the  utmost 
degree,  upon  the  vivid  expression  of  the  intellectual  life 
which  has  been  conoeroed  in  their  production. 

It  is  no  sign  of  deadncss  in  a  present  art  that  it  borrows  or 
imitates,  but  only  if  it  borrows  without  paymg  interest,  or  if 
it  imitates  without  choice.  The  art  of  a  great  nation,  which 
13  developed  without  any  acquiuntance  with  nobler  examples 
than  its  own  early  efforts  furnish,  exhibits  always  the  most 
consistent  and  comprehensible  growth,  and  perhaps  is  re- 
garded usually  as  peculiarly  venerable  in  its  self-origination. 
But  tliere  is  something  to  my  mind  more  majestic  yet  in  the 
life  of  an  architecture  like  that  of  the  Lombards,  rude  and 
infentine  in  itself,  and  surrounded  by  fragments  of  a  noblei 
art  of  which  it  is  quick  in  admiration,  and  ready  in  imitation, 
and  yet  so  strong  in  its  own  new  instincts  that  it  re-construcla 
and  re-arranges  every  fragment  that  it  copies  or  borrows  into 
harmony  with  its  own  thoughts, — a  harmony  at  first  disjointed 
and  awkward,  but  completed  in  the  end,  and  &sed  into  per- 
fect organization ;  all  the  borrowed  elements  being  subordi- 
nated to  its  own  primal,  unchanged  life. 

Two  very  distinguishing  characters  of  vital  imitation  are, 
its  Frankness  and  its  Audacity;  its  Frankness  is  espeeiallj 
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BiDgalar ;  there  is  never  any  effort  to  conceal  the  degi'ee  of 
the  sources  of  its  borrowing.  Rafi&elle  carries  off  a  whole 
figure  fi'om  Masacdo,  or  borrows  an  entire  composition 
from  Perugino,  with  as  much  tranquillity  and  simplicity 
of  innocence  as  a  young  Spartan  pickpocket  ;  and  th 
architect  of  a  Romanesque  basilica  gathered  Ids  column 
■uid  his  capitals  where  he  could  find  them,  as  an  ant  picbtj 
rip  sticks. 

Frankness,  however,  is  in  itself  no  excuse  for  repetition,  nor 
Audacity  for  innovation,  when  the  one  is  iudolent  and  the 
other  unwise. 

I  believe  the  right  question  to  ask,  respecting  all  ornament, 
is  amply  this :  Was  it  done  with  enjoyment — was  the  carver 
happy  while  he  was  about  it?  It  may  be  the  hardest  worfe 
possible,  and  the  harder  because  so  much  pleasure  was  taJien 
in  it ;  but  it  must  have  been  happy  too  or  it  will  not  be  living. 

We  iiave  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and  that  is  to 
be  done  strenuously ;  other  work  to  do  for  our  delight,  and 
that  is  to  be  done  heartily ;  neither  is  to  be  done  by  halves  or 
shifts,  but  with  a  will ;  and  what  ia  not  worth  this  effort  is  not 
to  be  done  at  all.  There  is  dreaming  enough,  and  earthiness 
enough,  and  sensuality  enough  in  human  existence,  without 
our  tunung  the  few  glowing  moments  of  it  into  mechanism ; 
and  since  our  life  must  at  the  best  be  but  a  vapor  that  appears 
but  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishes  away,  let  it  at  least 
appear  as  a  cloud  in  the  height  of  Heaven,  not  as  the  thick 
darkness  that  broods  over  the  blast  of  the  Furnace,  Euid  I'oUiiig 
of  the  Wheel 
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Ab  the  centi'alisatioD  aod  protectresa  of  Memory  aud  Asuo 
ciation,  Architecture  ia  to  be  regarded  by  us  with  the  moat 
GcriouB  thought.  We  may  live  without  her,  and  worshi}  with. 
out  her,  but  we  cannot  remember  without  her.  How  cold  ia 
all  history,  how  lifeless  all  imagery,  compared  to  that  which 
the  living  nation  writes,  and  the  uncori'upted  marble  hears  t 
How  many  pages  of  doubtful  record  might  we  not  often 
spare,  for  a  few  atones  left  one  upon  another  ?  The  ambition 
of  the  old  Babel-builders  was  well  directed  for  this  world. 
There  are  but  two  strong  conquerors  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
men,  Poetry  and  Architecture;  and  the  latter  in  some  soil 
includes  the  former,  and  is  mightier  in  ita  reality.  It  b  well 
to  h.ive,  not  only  wliat  men  have  thought  and  felt,  but  what 
their  hands  have  li.andled  and  their  atrength  wrought,  and 
their  eyes  beheld,  all  the  days  of  their  life.  The  age  of  Homer 
is  surrounded  with  darkness,  hia  very  personality  with  doubt. 
Not  so  that  of  Pericles;  and  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shali 
confess  we  have  leained  more  of  Greece  out  of  the  crumbled 
fri^menta  of  her  sculpture  than  even  from  her  sweet  ^ngera 
or  aoldier  historians.  And  if  indeed  there  be  any  profit  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  past,  or  any  joy  in  the  thought  of  being 
remembered  hereafter,  which  can  give  strength  to  present 
exertion,  or  patience  to  present  endurance,  there  are  two 
duties  respecting  national  Architecture  whose  importance  it  ia 
impossible  to  overrate ;  the  first  to  render  the  Architecture 
of  the  day  historical ;  and  the  second,  to  presei-ve,  as  the  most 
precious  of  inheritances,  that  of  past  ages.  It  is  in  becoming 
memorial  or  mouiimental  that  a  true  perfection  ia  attained  by 
civil  and  domeatic  buildings. 

As  regai-ds  domestic  b'jildings,  there  must  always  be  a  oer- 
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Uan  limitation  to  views  of  this  kind  in  the  power  aa  weJ  as  in 
tlie  hearts  of  men;  still  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  evil  Mgn  of  a 
p«opIe  when  their  houses  are  built  to  last  but  one  generation 
only.  There  is  a  sanctity  in  a  good  man's  house  which  canoot 
be  renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises  on  its  ruins ;  and  I 
beheve  that  good  men  would  generally  feel  this ;  and  that 
having  spent  thdr  lives  happily  and  honorably,  they  would  bo 
gneved  at  the  close  of  them  to  think  that  the  place  of  their 
earthly  abode,  vhloh  had  seen,  and  seemed  almost  to  sympa- 
thise in  all  their  honor,  their  gladness,  or  their  sufiei'ing, — 
that  this,  with  all  the  record  it  hare  of  them,  and  all  of  mate- 
rial things  that  they  had  loved  and  ruled  over,  and  set  the 
stamp  of  themselves  npon,  was  to  be  swept  away,  as  soon  as 
there  was  room  for  them  made  in  the  grave  ;  that  no  respect 
was  to  be  shown  to  it,  no  affection  felt  for  it,  no  good  to  be 
drawn  from  it  by  their  children  ;  that  though  there  was  a 
monument  in  the  church,  there  was  no  warm  monument  in 
the  hearth  and  house  to  them  ;  that  all  that  they  ever  trea- 
sured was  despised,  and  the  places  that  had  sheltered  tbem 
were  dragged  down  to  the  dust.  I  say  that  a  good  man 
would  fear  this ;  and  that,  &r  more,  a  goo'd  son,  a  noble 
descendant,  woold  fear  doing  it  to  his  Other's  house.  If  men 
lived  like  men  indeed,  their  houses  would  be  temples — which 
we  should  hardly  dare  to  injure,  and  in  which  it  would  make 
OS  holy  to  be  permitted  to  Hve ;  and  there  must  be  a  strange 
dissolution  of  natural  affection,  a  strange  unthankfulness  for 
all  that  homes  have  given  and  parents  taught,  a  strange  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  been  nnfaithfiil  to  our  fiithers'  honor, 
or  that  oar  own  lives  are  not  such  as  would  make  our  dwell- 
ings sacred  to  our  children,  when  each  man  would  f^  build 
to  himself,  and  build  for  the  little  revolution  of  his  own  life 
only. 
When  men  do  not  love  their  hearths,  nor  reverence  their 
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thresholds,  it  is  a  tngn  that  they  have  dUhonored  both.  Ooi 
God  is  a  household  God,  as  well  as  a  heavenly  one ;  He  haa 
an  altar  in  eveiy  man's  dwelling ;  let  men  look  to  it  when  they 
rend  it  lightly,  and  pour  out  its  ashes. 

It  would  be  better  if,  in  every  posable  instance,  men  built 
their  own  bouses  on  a  scale  commensurate  rather  with  their 
condition  at  the  commencement,  than  their  att^menta  at  the 
termination  of  their  worldly  career ;  and  built  them  to  stand 
as  long  as  Imman  work,  at  its  strongest,  can  be  hoped  to  stand, 
recording  to  their  children  what  they  have  been,  and  from 
what,  if  so  it  had  been  |)crmittcd  them,  they  had  risen. 

I  would  have,  then,  our  ordinaiy  dwelling-houses  built  to 
last,  and  built  to  be  lovely;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  aa 
may  be,  within  and  without,  and  with  such  differences  aa 
might  suit  and  express  each  man's  character  and  occupation, 
and  partly  his  history. 

In  public  buildings  the  histoncal  purpose  should  be  still 
more  definite.  Better  the  rudest  work  that  tells  a  story  or 
records  a  fact,  than  the  richest  witliout  meaning.  There 
should  not  be  a  single  ornament  put  upon  great  civic  build- 
ings, without  some  intellectual  intention.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  gothie  architecture,  that  it  admits  of  a  rich- 
ness of  record  altogether  unlimited. 

Every  human  action  gains  in  honor,  in  grace,  in  all  true 
magnificence,  by  its  regard  to  things  that  are  to  come.  It 
is  the  far  sight,  the  quiet  and  confident  patience,  that, 
above  all  other  attributes,  separate  man  from  man,  and  near 
him  to  his  Maker;  and  there  is  no  action  nor  art,  whose 
majesty  we  may  not  measure  by  this  test.  Therefore,  when 
we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  (public  edifices)  for  evec 
Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone , 
let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and 
let  us  think,  aa  we  lav  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  coma 
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whai  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  becanae  owr  hands  have 
touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the 
labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  "  See  1  this  our  lathen! 
did  for  us."  For,  indeed,  the  greatest  glory  of  a  building  is 
uot  in  its  stones,  or  in  its  gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its  age,  and 
in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stem  watching,  of  mys- 
terious sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or  condemnation, 
which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by  the 
pasung  waves  of  humanity. 


TH. — THE  lAHP  OF  OBBDiraTCB. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show  how  every  form  of  nobI« 
architecture  ia  in  some  sort  the  embodiment  of  the  Polity, 
life,  History,  and  Religious  F^th  of  nations.  Once  or  twice 
in  doing  this,  I  have  named  a  principle  to  which  I  would  now 
assign  a  definite  place  among  those  which  direct  that  embodi- 
ment ; — the  crowning  grace  of  all  the  rest :  that  principle  to 
which  Polity  owes  ita  stability.  Life  its  happiness,  Faith  its 
aceeptance.  Creation  its  continuance,— Obedience. 

How  false  is  the  conception,  how  frantic  the  pursuit,  of 
that  treacherous  phantom  which  men  call  Liberty !  There  ia 
no  such  thing  in  the  universe.  There  can  never  be.  The 
•tars  have  it  not;  the  earth  has  it  not;  the  sea  has  it  not;  and 
we  men  have  the  mockery  and  semblance  of  it  only  for  our 
heaviest  punishment. 

The  enthusiast  would  reply  that  by  Liberty  he  meant  the 
Law  of  Liberty.  Then  why  use  the  single  and  misunderstood 
word?    If  by  liberty  you  mean  chastisement  of  the  passions, 
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discipline  of  the  intellect,  Bubjectlon  of  the  will ;  if  yon  mesD 
ttie  fear  of  inflicting,  the  Bhame  of  committiDg  a  wrong;  if  yon 
meao  respect  for  all  who  &re  in  anthoritf,  and  conriderfttdoD 
for  all  who  are  in  dependence ;  veneration  for  the  good,  mercy 
to  tbe  evil,  sympathy  ntth  the  weak ; — if  yoa  mean,  in 
a  word,  that  service  which  is  defined  in  the  litui^  of  the 
English  church  to  be  "  perfect  Freedom,"  why  do  yon  name 
thia  by  the  same  word  by  which  the  liucurious  mean  license, 
and  the  rccliless  mean  change; — by  which  the  rogue  meana 
rapine,  and  the  fool,  eqnality  ;  by  which  the  prond  mean  anar- 
chy, and  the  malignant  mean  violence  ?  Call  it  by  any  name 
rather  than  this,  but  its  best  and  truest  test  is.  Obedience. 

Obedience  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  kind  of  freedom,  else  it 
would  become  mere  eulgugation,  but  that  freedom  is  only 
granted  that  obedience  may  be  more  perfect 

If  there  be  any  one  condition  which,  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Architecture,  we  ece  distinct  and  general,  it  is  this ; 
that  the  Architecture  of  a  nation  is  great  only  when  it  ia  as 
universal  and  as  establiahed  as  its  Unguage ;  and  when  pro- 
vincial differences  of  style  are  nothing  more  than  so  many 
dialects.  Other  necessities  are  matters  of  doubt :  nations 
have  been  alike  successful  in  their  architecture  in  times  of 
poverty  and  of  wealth;  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace;  in  times 
of  barbiirism  and  of  refinement ;  under  governments  the  moat 
liberal  or  the  most  arbitrary ;  but  this  one  condition  has  been 
constant,  this  one  requirement  clear  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  that  the  work  shall  be  that  of  a  school,  that  no  indivi- 
dual caprice  shall  dispense  with,  or  materially  vary,  accepted 
types  and  customary  decorations ;  and  that  from  the  cottage 
to  the  palace,  and  from  the  chapel  to  the  basilica,  and  frvm 
the  garden  fence  to  the  fortress  wall,  every  member  and 
feature  of  the  architecture  of  the  nation  shall  be  as  commonly 
current,  as  frankly  accepted,  as  its  language  or  its  coin. 
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A  day  never  pasaes  -without  our  heanng  our  English  aiohi 
tects  csdled  upon  to  be  original,  and  to  invent  a  neie  style: 
About  as  aensible  and  necessary  an  exhortation  aa  to  ask  a  man 
who  has  never  had  r^s  on  his  back  to  keep  out  cold,  to  invent 
a  new  mode  of  cutting  a  coat.  Give  him  a  whole  coat  first 
and  let  him  concern  himself  about  the  fashion  of  it  afterwai-ds. 
We  want  no  new  style  of  architecture.  Who  wants  a  new  style 
of  painting  or  sculpture  ?  But  we  want  some  style.  It  is  of 
marvelloualy  little  importance,  if  we  have  a  code  of  laws  and 
they  be  good  laws,  whether  they  be  new  or  old,  foreign  or 
native,  Roman  or  Saxon,  or  Normao  or  English  laws.  But 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  we  should  have  a  code 
of  laws  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  code  accepted  and 
enforced  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  not  one 
law   made  ground  of  judgment   at   Tork   and  another   at 


There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wonderful  misunderstanding 
among  the  majority  of  architects  at  the  present  day,  as  to  the 
Viry  nature  and  meaning  of  Originality,  and  of  all  wherein  it 
oonaists.  Originality  in  expression  does  not  depend  on  inven 
tion  of  new  words  ;  nor  originality  in  poetry  on  invention  of 
new  measures;  nor,  in  pahiting,  on  invention  of  new  colors,  or 
new  modes  of  using  them.  The  chordaof  mnuc,  the  hai-monies 
of  color,  the  general  principles  of  the  arrangement  of  sculptural 
masses,  have  been  determined  long  ago,  and,  in  all  probability, 
cannot  be  added  to  any  more  than  they  can  be  altered, 

A  man  who  has  the  gift,  will  take  up  any  style  that  is  going, 
the  style  of  his  day,  and  will  work  in  that,  and  be  great  in 
that,  and  make  everything  that  he  does  in  it  look  as  fresh  as 
if  every  thought  of  it  had  just  come  down  from  heaven,  I  do 
not  say  tliat  he  will  not  take  liberties  with  his  materials,  or 
with  his  rules.  I  do  not  say  that  strange  changes  will  not 
Bonictimes  be  wrought  by  his  efforts,  or  ids  ^ncies,  in  both. 
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But  those  uhangcs  will  be  iiuctructivc,  natural,  facile,  though 
Bomctiiuos  nutrvutlous ;  and  those  Ubeilics  will  be  like  the 
liberties  that  a  great  Njieaker  takes  with  the  language,  not  a 
defiance  of  its  rules  for  the  sake  of  singularity,  but  inevitable, 
uncalcnlated,  and  brilliant  consequences  of  an  efibrt  to  express 
wbat  the  language,  without  such  infraction,  could  not. 

I  know  to-)  well  the  undue  impoitance  which  the  study  that 
every  man  follows  must  assume  in  his  own  eyes,  to  trnnt  my 
own  impressions  of  the  dignity  of  that  of  Ai'chitccture  ;  and 
yet  I  think  I  caimot  be  utterly  mistaken  in  regarding  it  as  at 
least  useful  in  the  sense  of  a  National  employment.  I  am  coi- 
fii-med  in  this  impression  by  what  I  sec  passing  among  the 
states  of  Europe  at  this  instant.  All  the  horror,  distress,  and 
tumult  which  oppress  the  foreign  nations,  are  traceable, 
among  the  other  secondary  causes  through  which  God  is 
working  out  His  will  npon  them,  to  the  simple  one  of  their  not 
having  enough  to  do,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  distress  among 
their  operatives ;  nor  do  I  deny  the  nearer  and  visibly  active 
causes  of  the  movement :  the  recklessness  of  viUany  in  the 
leaders  of  revolt,  the  absence  of  common  moral  principle 
in  the  upper  classes,  and  of  common  courage  and  honesty  in 
the  heads  of  governments.  But  these  causes  are  ultimately 
traceable  to  a  deeper  and  simpler  one ;  the  recklessness  of  the 
demagogue,  the  immorality  of  the  middle  class,  and  the  effemi- 
nacy and  treachery  of  the  noble,  are  traceable  in  all  these 
nations  to  the  commonest  and  most  fruitful  cause  of  calamity 
i  I  households — Idleness, 

We  think  too  much  in  onr  benevolent  efforts,  more  multi- 
plied and  more  vain  day  by  day,  of  bettering  men  by  giving 
them  advice  and  instruction.  There  are  few  who  will  take 
either ;  the  chief  thing  they  need  is  occupation.  I  do  not 
mean  work  in  the  sense  of  bread — I  mean  work  in  the  sense 
o£menlal  interest :  for  those  who  either  are  placed  above  the 
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nect^ty  of  labor  for  their  bread,  or  who  will  not  •\ork 

although  they  should. 

There  are  multitudes  of  idle  semi-gentlemen  who  ought  tc 
be  shoemakers  and  cai-pentei-s.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  them 
they  are  fools,  and  that  they  will  only  make  themselves  misera- 
ble in  the  end  as  well  as  others ;  if  they  have  nothing  else  tc 
do,  they  will  do  mischief;  and  the  man  who  will  not  work,  and 
has  no  means  of  intellectual  pleasure,  is  as  sure  to  become  an 
instrument  of  evil  as  if  he  had  sold  himself  bodily  to  Satan, 

It  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether  the  forms  of  employ- 
ment which  we  chiefly  adopt  or  promote,  are  as  well  calcu- 
lated as  they  might  be  to  Improve  and  elevate  us. 

I  have  paused,  not  once  nor  twice,  as  I  wrote,  and  often 
have  checked  tlie  course  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
importunate  persaadon,  as  the  thought  has  crossed  me,  bow 
soon  all  Architecture  may  be  vaJn,  except  that  which  is  "not 
made  with  bands." 

All  European  architecture,  bad  and  good,  old  and  new,  is 
derived  from  Greece  through  Rome,  and  colored  and  per- 
fected from  the  East,  The  history  of  Architecture  is  nothing 
but  the  tracing  of  the  various  modes  and  directions  of  this 
derivation.  The  Doric  and  tne  Corinthian  orders  are  the 
roots,  the  one  of  all  Romanesque,  massy-capitaled  buildings — 
Norman,  Lombard,  Byzantine,  and  what  else  you  can  name 
of  the  kind ;  and  the  Corinthian  of  all  Gothic,  eariy-English, 
French,  German,  and  Tuac^i.  Now  observe :  those  old  Greeks 
gave  the  shaft :  Rome  gave  the  arch ;  the  Arabs  pointed  and 
foliated  the  arch.  The  shaft  and  arch,  the  frame-work  and 
strength  of  architecture,  are  fi-om  the  race  of  Japheth ;  the 
spirituality  and  sanctity  of  it  from  Ismael,  Abraham,  and  Shein. 

I  have  said  that  the  two  orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  are 
the  roots  of  all  European  ai'chitecture.    You  have,  perhaps, 
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heard  of  tire  orders:  but  there  are  only  two  r<.'al  oidci-s;  uid 
thtre  never  can  be  any  more  till  doomsday.  On  one  of  tliesc 
ordei'8  the  ornament  ia  convex:  those  arc  Doric,  Norman,  and 
what  else  you  recdUect  of  tlie  kind.  On  the  other  the  orna 
ment  is  concave  ;  those  are  Corinthian,  Early  English,  Deco 
rated,  and  what  ulse  yon  recollect  of  that  kind. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Lombard  was  to  give  hardihood  and  ays 
teni  to  the  cnei"vatcd  body  and  enfeebled  mind  of  Christendom; 
that  of  the  Aral)  was  to  pmiish  idolatry,  and  to  proclaim  the 
spirituality  of  worship.  The  Lombard  covered  every  chm^h 
which  he  built  with  the  sculptured  representations  of  bodily 
exorcises — hunting  and  war.  The  Arab  banished  all  imagina- 
tion of  creature  ibrni  from  his  temples,  and  proclaimed  from  their 
niluarets,  "There  is  no  god  but  God,"  Opposite  in  their  c^ba 
racter  and  minsion,  alike  in  their  magnificence  of  energy,  they 
came  from  the  Xorth  and  from  the  South,  the  glacier  torrent  and 
the  lava  sti-eain ;  they  met  and  contended  over  the  wreck  of  the 
lioman  empire;  and  the  veiy  centre  of  the  struggle,  the  point 
of  pause  of  both,  the  deadwater  of  the  opposite  eddies,  charged 
with  embayed  fragments  of  the  Roman  wreck,  is  Vbnick. 

The  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice  contains  the  three  elements  in 
exactly  equal  proportions — the  Koman,  Lombard,  and  Arab. 
It  ia  the  central  building  of  the  world. 

Now  Venice,  aa  she  was  once  the  most  religious,  was  in  her 
fall  the  mostcorrujit,  of  European  states;  and  as  she  was  in  her 
strength  the  centre  of  the  pure  currents  of  Christian  architee 
ture,  so  she  is  in  her  decline  the  source  of  the  Reniussance. 

Come,  then,  if  truths  such  as  these  are  worth  our  thoughts; 
come,  and  let  us  know,  before  we  enter  the  streeta  of  the  Sea 
City,  whether  we  are  indeed  to  submit  oureelvea  to  their  un- 
distinguished enchantment,  and  to  look  upon  the  last  changes 
whicli  were  wrought  on  the  lifted  forms  of  her  palaces,  as  we 
Bhould  on  the  capricious  towering  of  summer  clouds  in  the 
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sunset,  ere  they  sank  into  the  deep  of  night;  or  whether 
rather,  we  shall  not  behold  in  the  brightnesa  of  their  occuma 
lated  marble,  pag^  on  which  the  sentence  of  her  luxury  ww 
to  be  written  until  the  waves  should  efface  it,  as  they  fulfilled 
— "  God  has  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it." 

Since  the  first  dominion  of  men  was  asserted  over  the  ocean, 
three  thrones,  ol  mark  beyond  all  others,  have  been  set  upon 
its  sands :  the  thrones  of  Tyre,  Venice,  and  England,  Of  the 
first  of  these  great  powers  only  the  memory  remains  ;  of  the 
second,  the  min ;  the  third,  which  inherits  their  greatness,  if 
it  forget  their  example,  may  be  led  through  prouder  eminence 
to  less  pitied  destruction. 

The  exaltation,  the  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  Tyre,  have 
been  recorded  for  us,  in  periiapa  the  moat  touching  words 
ever  uttered  by  the  Prophets  of  Israel  against  the  cities  of  the 
stranger.  But  we  read  them  as  a  lovely  song ;  and  close  our 
ears  to  the  sternness  of  their  warning;  for  the  i-ery  depth  of 
the  fall  of  Tyre  has  blinded  us  to  its  reality,  and  we  forget,  as 
we  watch  the  bleaching  of  the  rocks  between  the  sunshine  and 
the  sea,  that  they  were  Mice  "  as  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God." 

Her  suocesBor,  like  her  in  perfection  of  beauty,  though  lesa 
in  endurance  of  dominion,  is  still  lelt  for  our  beholding  in  the 
final  period  of  her  decline:  a  ghost  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
so  weak — so  quiet, — so  bereft,  of  all  but  her  loveliness,  that  we 
might  well  doubt,  as  we  watched  her  faint  reflection  in  the 
mir^;e  of  the  lagoon,  which  was  the  City,  and  which  the  Sha- 
dow. A  warning  seems  to  me  to  be  uttered  by  every  one  of 
the  fastrgaining  waves,  that  beat  like  passing  bells  i^inst 
the  stones  of  Venice. 

The  state  of  Venice  existed  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years.  Of  this  period  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
were  passed  in  a  nominal  sulgection  to  the  cities  of  old 
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Venetia,  and  in  an  agitated  form  of  democracy.  For  six  hue 
dred  years,  during  which  the  power  of  Venice  was  continual!} 
on  the  inoreaaii,  her  government  was  an  elective  mouarohy. 
Ler  king  or  Doge  posi^c^sing,  in  early  times  at  least,  as  much 
indejicndent  authority  as  any  other  European  sovereign ;  but 
an  authority  gradu^ly  subjected  to  limitation,  and  shortencil 
almost  daily  of  its  prerogatives,  while  it  increased  in  a  spectral 
and  incapable  magnificence.  The  final  govenunent  of  the 
nobles,  under  the  image  of  a  king,  lasted  for  five  hondred 
yeai-a,  during  which  Venice  reaped  the  truits  of  her  former 
energies,  consumed  them, — and  expired. 

Throughout  her  career,  the  victories  of  Venice,  and  at  many 
periods  of  it,  her  safety,  were  purchased  by  individual  heroism  j 
and  the  man  who  exalted  or  saved  her  was  sometimes  hei 
king,  liometimcB  a  noble,  sometimes  a  citizen. 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  in  all  Venetian  history,  is 
the  vitality  of  religion  in  private  life,  and  its  deadness  in  public 
poUcy.  Amidst  the  enthusiasm,  cliivaliy,  or  fanaticism  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  Venice  stands,  from  first  to  last,  like 
a  masked  statue ;  her  coldness  impenetrable,  her  exertion  only 
aioust'd  by  the  touch  of  a  soci-et  spring.  That  spring  was  her 
commercial  interest, — this  the  one  motive  of  all  her  important 
political  actH,  or  enduring  national  animosities.  She  could 
forgive  insults  to  her  honor,  but  never  rivalship  in  her  com- 
merce. She  calculated  the  glory  of  her  conquests  by  their 
value,  and  estimated  their  justice  by  their  facility. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  strange  and  solemn  lights  in 
which  we  have  to  regard  almost  every  scene  in  the  fitful 
history  of  the  Rivo  Alto.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a  deep 
and  constant  tone  of  individual  religion  characterizing  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  Venice  in  her  greatness;  we  find  thia 
sjiirit  influencing  them  in  all  the  familiar  and  immediate  con- 
cerns of  life,  gi»'ing  a  peculiar  dignity  to  the  conduct  even  of 
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ihdr  commercial  transactions,  and  confessed  by  tijetii  wilb  n 
Eimplicuty  of  faith  that  may  well  put  to  shame  the  hesitation 
with  which  a  man  of  the  world  at  present  admits  (even  if  it  be 
BO  in  reality,)  that  religious  feeling  has  any  influence  over  the 
minor  branches  of  his  conduct.  With  the  fiilriess  of  this  spirit 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  exactly  correspondent,  and  willi 
its  failure  her  decline. 

There  is  another  most  interesting  feature  in  the  policy  of 
Venice,  namely,  the  magnificent  and  auccessfiil  struggle  which 
she  miuntained  ag^st  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

One  more  circumstance  remains  to  be  noted  respecting  the 
Venetian  government,  the  singular  unity  of  the  families  com- 
posmg  it, — unity  far  from  sincere  or  perfect,  but  still  admirable 
wheu  contrasted  with  the  fiery  feuds,  the  almost  daily  revolu- 
tions, which  fill  the  annals  of  the  other  states  of  Italy.  Venice 
may  well  call  upon  us  to  note  with  reverence,  that  of  all  the 
towers  which  ai'e  still  seen  rising,  like  a  branchless  forest,  from 
her  idands,  there  is  but  one  whose  office  waa  other  than  that 
of  summoning  to  prayer,  and  that  one  waa  a  watchtower  only. 

The  Venice  of  Modem  fiction  and  drama  is  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday, a  mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  atage-dream  which 
the  first  ray  of  daylight  must  disdpate  into  dust.  No  pri- 
soner, whose  name  is  worth  remembering,  or  whose  sor 
row  deserved  sympathy,  ever  crossed  that  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Byronic  ideal  of  Venice;  - 
no  great  Merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Kialto  under 
which  the  traveller  now  passes  with  breathless  interest :  the 
Btatue,  which  Byran  makes  Faliero  address  as  one  of  his  great 
ancestors,  was  erected  to  a  soldier  of  fortune  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  alter  Faliero's  death  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous 
Darts  of  the  city  have  been  so  entirely  altered  in  the  course 
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of  the  last  three  centories,  that  if  Henry  Dandolo  oi  Fr&nciB 
Foscari  could  be  summoned  from  their  tombs,  iind  ^cod  each 
on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
that  renowned  entrance,  the  pater's  favorite  subject,  the 
novelist's  favorite  scene,  where  the  water  first  narrows  by  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  La  Salute — the  mighty  Doges  would 
not  know  in  what  spot  of  the  world  they  stood,  would  lite- 
rally not  recognise  one  stone  of  the  great  city,  for  whose  sake 
and  by  whose  ingratitude  their  grey  hairs  had  been  brought 
down  with  bitterness  to  the  grave.  The  remains  of  their 
Venice  he  hidden  behind  the  cumbrous  massea  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  nation  in  its  dotage  ;  hidden  in  many  a 
grass-grown  court,  and  silent  pathway,  and  lightless  canal, 
where  the  slow  waves  have  sapped  their  foundations  for  five 
hundred  years,  and  must  soon  prevail  over  them  for  ever.  It 
must  be  our  task  to  glean  and  gather  them  forth,  and  restore 
out  of  them  some  faint  image  of  the  lost  city ;  more  gorgeous 
a  thousand  fold,  than  that  which  now  exists,  yet  not  created 
in  the  day-dream  of  the  prince,  nor  by  the  ostentation  of  the 
noble,  but  built  by  iron  hands  and  patient  heai-ts,  contending 
agaiust  the  adversity  of  nature  and  the  fury  of  man,  so  that 
its  wondcrfulness  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  indolence  of 
im^uiitioii,  but  only  after  frank  inquiry  into  the  true  nature 
of  that  wild  and  solitary  scene,  whose  restless  tide  and  trem- 
bling  sands  did,  indeed,  shelter  the  bu-th  of  the  city,  but  long 
denied  her  dominion. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Adigo  to  those  of  the  Piave  there  stretches,  at  a  variable  di»- 
tanco  of  from  three  to  five  miles  from  the  actual  shore,  a  bank 
of  sand,  divided  into  long  islands  by  narrow  channels  of  sea. 
The  space  between  this  bank  and  the  true  shore  consists  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  from  these  and  other  rivers,  a  great  plain 
of  calcareous  mud,  covered,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice, 
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by  the  sea  at  high  water,  to  the  depth  in  most  places  of  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  nearly  eveiywhere  exposed  at  low 
tide,  hut  divided  by  an  intricate  network  of  narrow  aiid 
winding  channels,  from  which  the  sea  never  retires.  In  some 
places,  according  to  the  nm  of  the  currents,  the  land  has  risen 
into  marshy  islets,  consolidated,  some  by  art  and  some  by 
time,  into  ground  firm  enough  to  be  built  upon,  or  fruitful 
enough  to  be  cultivated ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not 
reached  the  sea  level ;  so  that,  at  the  average  low  water,  shal- 
low lakelets  glitter  among  its  irregularly-exposed  fields  of  sea- 
weed. In  the  midst  of  the  largest  of  these,  increased  in 
importance  by  the  confluence  of  several  lai^  river  channels 
towards  one  of  the  openings  in  the  sea  bank,  the  city  of 
Venice  itself  is  built,  on  a  crowded  cluster  of  islands. 

If,  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  had  been  permitted  to  see 
the  slow  settling  of  the  slime  of  those  turbid  waters  into  the 
polluted  sea,  and  the  gaining  upon  its  deep  and  fresh  waters 
of  the  lifeless,  impassable,  unvoyageable  plain,  how  little  could 
we  have  understood  the  i^urpose  with  which  those  islands  were 
shaped  out  of  the  void,  and  the  torpid  waters  enclosed  with 
their  desolate  walls  of  sand !  How  little  could  we  have  known, 
any  more  than  of  what  now  seems  to  us  most  distressful,  dark, 
and  objectless,  the  glorious  aim  which  was  then  in  the  mind 
of  Him  in  whose  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  1  how 
little  imagined  that  in  the  laws  which  were  stretching  forth 
the  gloomy  mud  of  those  fruitless  banks,  and  feeding  the 
bitter  grass  among  their  shallows,  there  was  indeed  a  prepa- 
ration,  and  the  only  jn-eparation  possible,  for  the  founding  of 
s  city  which  was  to  be  set  like  a  golden  clasp  on  the  ^"dle  of 
the  earth,  to  write  her  hbtory  on  the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea- 
Burges,  and  to  word  it  in  their  thundei-,  and  to  gather  and  give 
forth,  in  the  world-n-ide  pulsation,  the  glory  of  the  West  and  of 
the  East,  from  the  burning  heart  of  her  Fortitude  and  Splendor 
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TLe  vast  town  of  St.  Mark  seems  to  lift  itsDlf  visiLly  forth 
from  the  level  field  of  chequered  stones ;  and,  on  each  eide, 
the  countless  arches  prolong  themselves  into  ranged  symmeiry. 
as  if  tho  rugged  and  irvegular  houses  that  pressed  together 
above  us  In  the  dark  alley  hud  heen  struck  hack  into  sudden 
obedience  and  lovely  ordei-,  and  all  their  rude  casements  and 
broken  walls  had  been  transformed  into  arches  charged  with 
goodly  sculpture,  and  fluted  shafts  of  delicate  stone. 

And  well  may  they  fall  back,  for  beyond  those  troops  of 
ordered  arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  great  square  seems  to  have  opened  from  it  in  a  kind  of 
awe,  that  we  may  see  it  fer  away ; — a  multitude  of  pillars  and 
white  domes,  clustered  into  a  long  low  pyramid  of  colored 
light ;  a  treasure-heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of 
opal,  and  mother-of-pearl,  hollowed  beneath  into  five  great 
vaulted  porches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset  with 
Bcu'ptuie  of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as  ivory, — 
Bcuiptui-e  Cintastic  and  involved,  of  palm  leaves  and  lilies,  and 
grapes  and  poraegranatoa,  and  birds  clinging  and  fluttering 
among  the  branches,  all  twined  together  into  an  endless  net- 
work of  buds  and  plumes;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  solemn 
form  of  angels,  sculptured,  and  robed  to  the  feet,  and  leaning 
to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indisttnut  among 
the  gleaming  of  the  goldun  ground  through  the  leaves  beside 
them,  interrupted  and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it  f:ided 
among  the  branches  of  Eden,  when  first  its  gates  were  angel- 
guardcd  long  ago.  And  round  the  walls  ol  the  porches  there 
arc  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and  porphyry,  aiid 
dL'e]>-groeii  serpentine  spotted  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  mar- 
bles, that  half  refuse  and  half  yield  to  tho  sunshine,  Cleopa- 
tra-like,  "  their  bluest  veins  to  kiss"— the  shadow,  as  it  steals 
back  fi'om  them,  revealing  line  after  line  of  azure  undulation, 
as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the  waved  sand  ;  their  capital  rich 
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With  interwoven  tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drift' 
ing  luffres  of  acanthus  and  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  begin' 
ning  and  ending  in  the  Cross ;  and  above  them,  in  the  broad 
uchivolts,  a  continuous  chain  of  language  and  of  life — angels, 
and  the  dgns  of  heaven,  and  the  labors  of  men,  each  in  ita 
appointed  season  upon  the  eartli ;  and  above  these,  another 
range  of  glittering  pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches  edged 
with  scarlet  flowers, — a  confusion  of  delight,  amidst  which  the 
breasts  of  the  Greek  liorses  are  seen  blazing  in  their  breadth 
of  golden  strength,  and  the  St.  Mark's  Lion,  lifted  on  a  blue 
field  covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecataay,  the 
crests  of  the  arches  break  hito  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  them- 
selves iar  into  the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of  sculptured 
spray,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been  fi-ost- 
bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea  nymphs  bad  inlaid  them 
with  coral  and  amethyst. 

Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an 
interval  I  There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  hannt 
ihem ;  for,  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarge-voiced  and 
sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  black  upper  «r,  the  St.  Mark's 
porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble 
foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living  plumes, 
changing  at  every  motion,  mth  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely, 
that  have  stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years. 

And  what  effect  has  this  splendor  on  those  who  pass  beneath 
it  ?  Tou  may  walk  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  and  iro,  before 
the  gateway  of  St.  Mark's,  and  you  will  not  see  an  eye  lifted 
o  it,  nor  a  countenance  brightened  by  it.  Priest  and  layman, 
eoldier  and  civilian,  rich  and  poor,  pass  by  it  ahkc  regardless. 
Up  to  the  very  recesses  ot  the  porches,  the  meanest  trades- 
men  of  the  city  push  their  counters ;  nay,  the  foundations  of 
its  piUai-B  are  themselves  the  seats — not  "  of  them  that  sell 
doves"  for  sacrifice,  but  of  the  vendors  of  toys  and  caricatures. 
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Round  the  whole  square  in  front  of  the  chorch,  there  h 
alnioat  a  coiitinuoua  line  of  cafua,  where  the  idle  Veneti&nfl  ol 
the  middle  classes  lounge,  and  read  empty  joumala ;  in  its 
centre  the  Auatriari  blinds  [ilay  during  the  time  of  vespers,  thm 
niaitial  music  jarring  with  the  organ  notes, — the  march  drown- 
ing the  miserere,  and  the  sullen  crowd  thickening  around  them 
— a  crowd,  which,  if  it  had  its  will,  would  stiletto  every  soldier 
that  pipes  to  it.  And  in  the  recesses  of  the  porches,  all  day 
long,  knots  of  men  of  the  lowest  classes,  unemployed  and 
liistk'ss,  lie  basking  in  the  sun  like  lizards;  and  unregarded 
children — every  heavy  glance  of  their  young  eyes  full  of 
desperation  and  Btony  depravity,  and  their  throats  hoarse 
with  curing — gamble,  and  fight,  and  snarl,  and  sleep,  hour 
after  hour,  clashing  their  briiised  centesimi  upon  the  marble 
ledges  of  the  church  porch.  And  tlio  images  of  Christ  and 
his  angels  look  down  upon  it  continually. 

Lot  us  enter  the  church  itself.  It  is  lost  in  still  deeper  twi- 
light, to  which  the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for  some  momenta 
before  the  form  of  the  buil,ding  can  be  traced  ;  and  then  there 
opens  before  us  a  vast  cave,  hewn  out  into  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  divided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  it  any  pillars.  Round  the 
domes  of  its  roof  the  light  enters  only  through  narrow  aper- 
tures like  large  stars ;  and  here  and  there  a  ray  or  two  from 
some  far-away  easement  wanders  into  tlic  darkness,  and  casts 
a  narrow  phosphoric  stream  upon  the  waves  of  marble  that 
heave  and  fall  in  a  thousand  colors  along  the  floor.  What 
else  there  is  of  Ught  is  from  torches,  or  silver  lamps,  buraing 
carelessly  in  the  recesses  of  the  chapels ;  the  roof  sheeted 
with  gold,  and  the  polished  wall  covered  with  alabaster,  give 
at  every  curve  and  angle  some  feeble  gleaming  to  the  flames ; 
and  the  glories  around  the  heads  of  the  sculptured  saints  flash 
upon  US  as  we  pass  them,  and  sink  into  the  gloom.     Undei 
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foot  atid  over  head  a  continual  aucceaaion  of  crowded  iir.agery, 
one  picture  pa^mg  into  another,  as  in  a  dream  ;  forms  beauti- 
ful and  terrible  mixed  together,  dragons  and  serpents,  and 
rai-ening  beasts  of  prey,  and  graceful  birds  thiit  in  the  midst 
of  them  drinlc  from  running  fonntains  and  feed  from  vases  of 
crystal ;  the  passions  and  the  pleasures  of  human  life  symbol- 
ised together,  and  the  mystery  of  its  redemption;  for  the 
mazes  of  interwoven  lines  and  changeful  pictures  lead  always 
at  least  to  the  Cross,  lifted  and  oai-ved  in  every  place  and 
upon  every  stone ;  sometimes  with  the  serpent  of  eternity 
wrapt  around  it,  sometimes  with  doves  against  its  arms,  and 
sweet  herbage  growing  forth  from  its  feet ;  but  conspicuous 
most  of  al!  on  the  gi'eat  rood  that  crosses  the  church  before 
the  altar,  raised  in  bright  blazonry  agwnst  the  shadow  of  the 
apse.  And  although  in  the  recesses  of  the  aisles  and  chapels, 
when  the  mist  of  the  incense  hangs  heavily,  we  may  see  con- 
tinually a  figure  traced  in  faint  lines  upon  their  marble,  a 
Aoman  standing  with  hereycs  raised  to  heaven,  and  the 
inscription  above  her,  "  Mother  of  God ;"  she  is  not  here  the 
presiding  deity.  It  is  the  Cross  that  is  first  seen,  and  always 
burning  in  the  centre  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  hollow  of  its  roof 
has  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,  i-aised  in 
power,  or  returning  in  judgment. 

The  third  cupola,  that  over  the  altar,  represents  the  witness 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ,  showing  him  enthroned  in 
its  centre,  and  surrounded  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
But  this  dome  was  little  seen  by  the  people ;  their  contempla^ 
tion  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  drawn  to  that  of  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  worahipper  was  at  once 
fiied  on  the  main  groundwork  and  hope  of  Christianity, — 
''Christ  is  risen,"  and  "  Christ  shall  come."  If  he  had  time 
to  explore  the  minor  lateral  chapels  and  cupolas,  he  could 
find  in  them  the  whole  series  of  New  Testament  history,  the 
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Gventft  of  llie  IJft;  of  Christ,  and  the  apostolic  miracles  b 
tlii-ir  orijir,  and  tiicilly,  the  st^ncry  of  the  Book  of  Revola- 
lioti ;  but  if  lie  only  eiit<.'re<l,  ax  often  the  common  people  do 
lli!>  liuiir,  siiatc'liiii^a  few  iiionit.'nt.s  before  begimung  the  labor 
of  tln'  duy  to  offer  up  an  ojaculatory  prayer,  and  adTa&(.-e<l 
b:it  fi'otii  the  main  entrance  as  tar  as  the  altar  screen,  all  the 
H|.kriilor  of  the  glittering  nave  and  variegated  dome.  If  they 
Kiiiole  ujioii  his  heart,  as  they  might  often,  in  strange  contrast 
with  his  reed  cabin  among  the  shallows  of  the  lagoon,  smotf 
n]>on  it  only  that  they  might  proclaim  the  two  great  m«8 
sages — "  Chrii.t  is  risen,"  and  "  Christ  shall  come."  Daily,  a* 
the  white  cupolas  rose  like  wreaths  of  sea-foam  in  the  dawn, 
w!nlc  the  shadowy  campanile  and  frowning  palace  were  stUI 
withilra«n  into  the  night,  they  rose  with  the  Easter  Voice 
of  Triumph, — "  Chi'ist  is  risen ;"  and  daily,  as  they  looked 
down  u|ion  the  tumult  of  the  people,  deepening  and  eddying 
in  the  wide  s(piare  that  opened  from  their  feet  to  the  sea,  they 
nttcied  above  them  the  sentence  of  warning, — "  Christ  shall 
come." 

And  this  thought  may  surely  dispose  the  reader  to  look 
with  some  change  of  temper  upon  the  gorgeous  building 
and  wild  blazonry  of  that  shrine  of  St.  Mark's.  He  now  per- 
ceives that  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  Venetian  people  tar 
more  than  a  |jlace  of  woi-ship.  It  was  at  once  a  type  of  the 
JJcdecmcd  Clnirch  of  God,  and  a  scroll  for  the  written  word 
of  God.  It  ivas  to  bo  to  them  both  an  image  of  the  Bride, 
all  glorious  within,  her  clothing  of  wrought  gold  ;  and 
tlie  actual  Table  of  the  Law  and  the  Testimony,  written 
within  and  without.  And  whether  honored  as  the  Church  or 
OS  the  Bible,  was  it  not  fitting  tliat  neither  the  gold  nor  the 
crysta!  should  be  spared  in  ihe  adoi-nment  of  it ;  that,  as  the 
syinbid  of  the  Bride,  the  liuilding  of  the  wall  thereof  should 
be  of  jasper,  and  the  foundations  of  it  garnished  with  all  man- 
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iier  of  precious  stones ;  and  that,  as  the  channel  of  the  ^Vurd 
that  triumphant  utterance  of  the  PssJmist  should  be  true  of 
it, — "  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  testimonies,  as  much 
aa  in  all  riches  ?"  And  shall  we  not  look  with  changed  tern 
per  down  the  long  perspective  of  St.  Mark's  Place  toward 
Ihe  sevenfold  gates  and  glowing  domes  of  its  templt', 
when  we  know  with  what  solemn  purpose  the  shafts  of  it 
were  lifted  above  the  pavement  of  the  populous  square  ?  Men 
met  there  from  all  countries  of  the  eaith,  for  traffic  or  for 
pleasure ;  but,  above  the  crowd  swaying  for  ever  to  and  fro  in 
the  restlessness  of  avarice  or  thirst  of  delight,  was  seen  per- 
petually the  glory  of  the  temple,  attesting  to  them,  whether 
they  would  hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  that  there 
waa  one  treasure  which  the  merchantman  might  buy  without  a 
price,  and  one  delight  better  than  all  others,  in  the  word  and 
the  statutes  of  God. 

Not  in  the  wantonness  of  wealth,  not  in  vain  ministry  to  the 
desire  of  the  eyes  or  the  pride  of  life,  were  those  marbles 
hewn  into  transparent  strength,  and  those  arches  arrayed  in 
the  colors  of  the  iris.  There  is  a  message  written  in  the  dyes 
of  them,  that  once  was  written  in  blood ;  and  a  sound  in  the 
echoes  of  their  vaults,  that  one  day  shall  fill  the  vault  of 
heaven, — "He  shall  return,  to  do  judgment  and  justice," 
The  strength  of  Venice  was  given  her,  so  long  as  she  remem- 
bered this :  her  destruction  found  her  when  she  had  forgotten 
this ;  and  it  found  her  irrevocably,  because  she  forgot  it  with- 
out excuse.  Never  had  city  a  more  glorious  Bible.  Among 
the  nations  of  the  North,  a  rude  and  shadowy  sculpture  tilled 
their  temples  with  confiised  and  hardly  legible  imagery ;  but, 
for  her,  the  skill  and  the  treasures  of  the  East  had  gilded  every 
lettei-,  and  illumined  every  page,  till  the  Book-Temple  shone 
from  a&r  off  like  the  star  of  the  Magi,  In  other  cities,  the 
meetings  of  the  people  weie  often  in  places  withdrawn  fi'om 
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rcligioiia  n.sHocintion,  Hubject  to  violence  and  to  change;  aiid 
on  tlie  grass  of  the  dangerous  rampart,  and  in  the  dust  of  the 
troubled  Kti'eet,  there  were  deeds  done  and  counsels  taken, 
whioh,  if  we  cannot  justify,  we  may  sometimes  forgive.  Bat 
the  sins  of  Veniee,  whether  in  her  palace  or  in  her  piazza 
were  done  with  the  Bible  at  her  right  hand.  The  walls  on 
which  its  teslimony  was  written  were  separated  but  by  a  few 
inches  of  marble  from  tliose  which  guarded  the  secrets  of  her 
councils,  or  confined  the  victims  of  her  policy.  And  when  in 
hor  last  houi's  she  threw  off  all  shame  and  all  restraint,  and 
the  great  square  of  the  city  became  filled  with  the  madnesa 
of  the  whole  earth,  he  it  remembered  how  much  her  sin  was 
greater,  because  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  God, 
burning  with  tlie  lettera  of  His  Law.  Mounteb.ank  and  mas- 
quer laughed  their  laugh,  and  went  their  way ;  and  a  silence 
has  followed  them,  not  unforotold;  for  amidst  them  all, 
through  century  after  century  of  gathering  vanity  and  fester 
ing  guilt,  the  white  dome  of  St.  Mart's  had  uttered  in  the 
dead  ear  of  Venice,  "Know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things, 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment," 

Such,  then,  was  that  first  and  fiurcst  Venice  which  rose  out 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  sorrow  of  her  people; 
a  city  of  graceful  arcades  and  gleamhig  walls,  veined  with 
azure  and  wann  with  gold,  and  fretted  with  white  sculpture 
like  fiost  upon  forest  branches  turned  to  marble.  And  yet, 
in  this  beauty  of  her  youth,  she  was  no  city  of  thoughtless 
pleasure.  There  was  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  her,  and  a 
depth  of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her  strength.  I  do  not 
nsist  upon  the  probable  religious  signification  of  many  of  the 
sculptures  ithich  are  now  difficult  of  iiiteiiiretation ;  but  the 
temper  which  made  the  cross  the  piincipal  ornament  of  every 
building  is  not  to  be  misunderstood,  nor  can  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive, in  many  of  the  minor  sculptural  subjects,  meanings 
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perfectly  iiimiliar  to  the  mind  of  early  Christianity,  The 
peacock,  used  in  preference  to  every  other  kind  of  bird,  is  the 
well  known  symbol  of  the  resurrection ;  and,  when  drinking 
from  a  fountain  or  from  a  font,  is,  I  doubt  not,  also  a  type  of 
the  new  life  received  in  faithful  baptism.  The  vine,  used  in 
preference  to  all  other  trees,  was  equally  recognised  as,  in 
all  cases,  a  type  either  of  Christ  Himself  or  of  those  who  werfl 
in  a  Htate  of  vifuble  or  professed  union  with  Ilim.  The  dove, 
at  its  foot,  represents  the  coming  of  the  Comforter;  and  even 
the  groups  of  contending  animals  had,  probably,  a  distinct  . 
and  universally  apprehended  reference  to  the  powers  of  evil. 
But  I  lay  no  stress  on  these  more  occult  meanings.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstance  which  marks  the  seriousness  of  the  early 
Venetian  mind  is  perhaps  the  last  in  which  the  reader  wonld 
suppose  it  was  traceable; — that  love  of  bright  and  pure  color 
which,  in  a  modided  form,  was  afterwards  the  root  of  nil  the 
triumph  of  the  Venetian  siihools  of  panting,  but  which,  in  its 
utmost  simplicity,  was  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  period 
only ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  in  the  close  of  our  review  ot 
that  period,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  truly  estimate  the 
significance.  The  &ct  is,  we  none  of  us  enough  appreciate 
the  nobleness  and  sacredness  of  color.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  subordinate  beauty, — nay, 
even  as  the  mere  source  of  a  sensual  pleasure ;  and  we  might 
almost  believe  that  we  were  daily  among  men  who 

"  Could  atrip,  for  aught  the  prospect  jieldB 
To  them,  their  verdure  &om  the  fields ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  tlie  sun  his  setting  shrouds." 

But  it  is  not  so.  Such  exprosdoDB  are  used  for  the  moat  jiart 
in  thoughtlessness;  and  if  the  speakers  would  only  take  the 
pains  to  imagine  what  the  world  and  their  own  existence 
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would  become,  if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the  eky,  and  th<l 

gold  from  the  sunshine,  and  the  verdure  from  the  leaves,  and 
the  ciimson  frotn  the  blood  which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush 
from  the  cheek,  the  darkness  from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from 
the  hiur, — if  they  could  but  see,  for  an  instant,  white  human 
creatures  living  in  a  white  world, — they  would  soon  feel 
what  they  owe  to  color.  The  &ct  is,  that  of  all  God's  gifts 
to  the  sight  of  man,  color  is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the 
most  solemn.  We  speak  rashly  of  gay  color  and  sad  color, 
for  color  cannot  at  once  be  good  and  gay.  All  good  color  is 
in  dome  degree  pensive,  the  loveliest  is  melancholy,  and  the 
purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are  those  which  love  coloi- 
the  most. 

I  know  that  this  will  sound  strange  in  many  ears,  and  will 
be  especially  startling  to  those  who  have  considered  the  sub-- 
ject  chiefly  with  refuienco to  painting  ;  for  the  great  Venetiiin 
schools  of  color  are  not  usually  understood  to  be  either 
pure  or  pensive,  and  the  idea  of  its  pre-eminence  is  associated 
in  nearly  every  mind  with  the  coarseness  of  Rubens,  and  the 
sensuahtiesof  Correg^o  and  Titian.  But  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  art  will  soon  correct  this  impression.  It  will  be 
discovered,  in  the  "first  place,  that  the  more  f^thful  and 
earnest  the  rehgion  of  the  painter,  the  more  pure  and  prevalent 
is  the  system  of  his  color.  It  wiU  he  fonnd,  in  the  second 
place,  that  where  color  becomes  a  piiinal  intention  with  a 
painter  otherwise  mean  or  sensual,  it  instantly  elevates  hin-,"' 
and  becomes  the  one  sacred  and  saving  element  in  his  work. 
The  very  depth  of  the  stoop  to  which  the  Venetian  painters 
and  Rubens  sometimes  condescend,  is  a  cousequence  of  tlicii 
feeling  confidence  in  the  power  of  their  color  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  They  hold  on  by  it,  as  by  a  chain  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  one  hand,  though  thoy  may  sometimes  seem  to 
gather  dust  and  ashes  with  tbe  o'lior.     And,  in  the  last  place. 
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it  will  be  found  that  bo  aurely  as  apainter  is  irreligious,  thought- 
less, or  obscene  in  disposition,  so  surely  is  his  coloring  coI<l, 
gloomy,  and  valueless.  The  opposite  poles  of  art  in  this  res- 
pect are  Frtk  Angelico  and  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  whom  the  one 
was  a  man  who  smiled  seldom,  wept  often,  prayed  constantly 
and  never  harbored  an  impure  thought.  His  pictures  ar 
Hmply  so  many  pieces  of  jeweUeiy,  the  colora  of  the  draperieB 
being  perfectly  pure,  as  various  as  those  of  a  painted  window, 
chastened  only  by  paleness,  and  relieved  upon  a  gold  ground. 
Salvator  was  a  dissipated  jester  and  satirist,  a  man  who  spent 
his  life  in  masquing  and  revelry.  But  his  pictures  are  full  of 
horror,  and  their  color  is  for  the  most  part  gloomy-grey. 
Truly,  it  would  seem  as  if  art  had  so  much  of  eternity  in  it, 
that  it  must  take  its  dye  &om  the  close  rather  than  the 
coarse  of  life.  "In  such  laughter  the  heart  of  man  ia  sorrow- 
ful, and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heavinesB." 

These  are  no  singular  instances.  I  know  no  law  more 
severely  without  exception  than  this  of  the  connexion  of  pure 
color  with  profound  and  noble  thought.  The  late  Flemish 
pictures,  shallow  in  conception  and  obscure  in  subject,  are 
always  sombre  in  color.  But  the  early  reli^ous  painting  of 
the  Flemings  is  as  brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy  in  thought. 
The  Belhnis,  Franeias,  Peruginos,  painted  in  crimson,  and 
blue,  and  gold.  The  Caraccis,  Guidoa,  and  Rembrandts  in 
brown  and  grey.  The  builders  of  our  great  cathedrals  veilcJ 
their  casements  and  wrapped  their  pillars  with  one  robe  of 
purple  splendor.  The  builders  of  the  luxurious  RenaissancL- 
leit  their  palaces  filled  only  with  cold  white  light,  and  in  the 
paleness  of  tbeir  native  stone. 

Nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to  discern  a  noble  reason  for  this 
universal  law.  In  that  heavenly  circle  which  binds  the  statutes 
of  color  upon  the  fi-ont  of  the  sky,  when  it  became  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  of  peace,  the  pure  hueB  of  divided  light  were 
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saDctiified  to  the  human  heart  for  ever ;  nor  this,  it  woultl 
soem,  by  mere  arbitrary  appointment,  but  in  consequence  ttf 
the  forc-orddned  and  marvellous  constitutioD  of  those  hues 
into  a  sevenfold,  or,  more  striotly  still,  a  threefold  order,  typical 
if  the  Divine  nature  itself. 

The  whole  church  of  St.  Mark's  was  a  great  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  mosaics  were  its  illuminations,  and  the  com 
mon  people  of  the  time  were  tauglit  their  scripture  history  bj 
means  of  them,  more  impressively  perhaps,  though  iar  less 
fully,  than  ours  are  now  by  scripture  reading.  They  had  no 
other  bible — 'ind  Protestants  do  not  often  enough  consider 
this — could  have  no  other.  We  fiiid  it  somewhat  difficnlt  to 
furnish  our  poor  with  prmted  bibles ;  consider  what  the  diffi- 
culty must  have  been  when  they  could  be  given  only  in 
manuscript.  The  walls  of  the  church  necessarily  became  the 
poor  man's  Bible,  and  a  picture  was  more  easily  read  upon  the 
walls  than  a  chapter. 

GOTOIC   Ar-CdlTECnJEK. 

We  all  have  some  notion,  most  of  us  a  very  detei-mined 
one,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Gothic ;  but  I  know  that 
many  pei'sons  have  this  Idea  in  their  minds  without  being  able 
to  define  it :  that  is  to  say,  understanding  generally  that  West- 
minster Abbey  is  Gothic,  and  St.  Paul's  is  not,  that  Strasburgh 
Cathedral  is  Gothic  and  St.  Peter's  is  not,  they  have,  never- 
theless, no  clear  notion  of  what  it  is  that  tliey  recognise  in  one 
or  miss  in  the  other,  such  as  would  enable  them  to  say  how 
ar  the  work  at  Westminster  or  Strasburgh  is  good  and  pure 
of  its  kind ;  still  less  to  say  of  any  nondescript  building,  like 
St.  James's  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle,  how  much  right  Gothic 
element  there  is  in  it,  and  how  much  wanting.  And  I  believe 
this  inquiry  to  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one ,  and  that  there 
will  be  found  somethhig  more  than  uenally  interesting  in  trao 
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■tig  out  this  grey,  sliadowy,  many  pinnacled  image  of  the 
Gotfaic  spirit  within  us;  and  disceiiiing  what  fellowship  there 
is  between  it  and  our  Northern  heails.  And  if,  at  any  point 
of  the  inquiry,  I  should  interfere  with  any  of  the  reader's  pre 
viously  formed  conceptions,  and  use  the  term  Gothic  in  aii_ 
sense  which  he  would  not  willingly  attach  to  it,  I  do  not  asl 
him  to  accept,  but  only  to  examine  and  understand  my  iiitet- 
j'retation,  as  necessary  to  the  iiitelli^bility  of  what  follows. 

We  have,  then,  the  Gothic  character  submitted  to  our  ana- 
lysis, just  as  the  rough  mineral  is  substituted  to  that  of  the 
chemist,  entangled  with  many  other  foreign  substances,  itself 
perhaps  in  no  place  pui'e,  or  ever  to  be  obtained  or  seen  in 
p'lrity  for  more  than  an  instant ;  but  nevertheless  a  thing  of 
definite  and  separate  nature,  however  inextricable  or  confused 
in  appeai-ance.  Now  observe:  the  chemist  defines  his  mmeral 
by  two  separate  kinds  of  characters ;  one  external,  its  crystal- 
line form,  hardness,  lustre,  &c. ;  the  other,  internal ;  the  pro- 
poitions  and  nature  of  its  constituent  atoms.  Exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  we  shall  find  that  Gothic  architecture  has  exter- 
nal forms,  and  internal  elements.  Its  elements  are  certain 
mental  tendencies  of  the  builders,  legibly  expressed  in  it ;  as 
fenoifulness,  love  of  variety,  love  of  richness,  and  such  others. 
Its  external  forms  are  pointed  arches,  vaulted  roofs,  tfcc.  And 
unless  both  the  elements  and  the  forms  are  there,  we  have  no 
right  to  call  the  style  Gothic.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  has  the 
Form,  if  it  have  not  also  the  power  and  life.  It  is  not  enoiigh 
that  it  has  the  Power,  if  it  have  not  the  foi-m.  We  must  there- 
fore inquire  into  each  of  these  characters  successively ;  and  de- 
tei'mine,  first,  what  is  the  Mental  Expression,  and  secondly,  what 
the  Material  Form,  of  Gothic  Architecture,  properly  so  called. 

1st.  Mental  Power  or  Expression.  What  characters,  we 
have  to  discover,  did  the  Gothic  buildera  love,  or  instinctively 
exDresein  their  work,  as  distinguished  from  ^  other  builders? 
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Let  U8  go  back  for  a  moment  to  our  chemistry,  and  note 
that,  in  ileHniag  a  mineral  by  its  constituent  parts,  it  ia  ntt 
one  nor  anotlier  of  tbem  tliat  can  make  up  the  mineral,  bnt 
the  union  of  all :  for  instance,  it  is  neither  in  charcoal,  nor  in 
oxygen,  nor  in  lime,  that  there  is  the  making  of  chalk,  but  in 
the  combination  of  all  three  in  certain  measures;  they  are  all 
found  in  very  different  things  from  chalk,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  chalk  cither  in  charcoal  or  in  oxygen,  but  they  are  never- 
theless necessary  to  its  existence. 

So  in  various  mental  ehaiacters  which  make  up  the  soul  of 
Gothic.  It  is  not  one  nor  another  that  produces  it,  bnt  theii 
union  in  ceitain  measures.  Each  one  of  tliem  is  found  in 
many  other  architectures  besides  Gothic ;  but  Gothic  cannot 
exist  where  they  are  not  found,  or,  at  least,  where  their  place 
is  not  ill  some  way  supplied.  Only  there  ia  this  great  difference 
between  the  composition  of  the  mineral,  and  of  the  architectu 
ral  style,  that  if  we  withdraw  one  of  its  elemeuta  from  the 
stone,  its  form  is  utterly  changed,  and  its  existence  as  sucb 
and  such  a  mineral  is  destroyed ;  but  if  we  withdraw  one  of 
its  mental  elements  from  the  Gothic  style,  it  is  only  a  little  less 
Gothic  than  it  was  before,  and  the  union  of  two  or  three  of 
its  elements  is  enough  already  to  bestow  a  certain  Gothicnesa 
of  character,  which  gains  in  intensity  as  we  add  the  others, 
and  loses  as  we  again  withdraw  them. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  characteristic  or  moral  elements  of 
Gothic  are  the  following,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tauce: 

1.  Savagoness. 

2.  Changeful  ness. 

3.  Naturalism. 

4.  GrotesquenesB. 
6.  Rigidity. 

6.  Redundance. 
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Tliew  characters  are  here  expressed  as  beloDgtng  to  the 
builiilngs ;  as  belonging  to  the  builder,  they  would  be  expressed 
thus: — I.  Savageness  or  Rudeness.  2.  Love  of  Change.  3. 
Lore  of  Nature.  4,  Disturbed  ImaginatioQ.  5.  Obstinacy. 
6.  GenerMity.  And  I  repeat,  that  the  withdi'awal  of  any  one, 
or  any  two,  wiU  not  at  once  destroy  the  Gothic  character  of  a 
building,  but  the  removal  of  a  majonty  of  them  will. 

I  am  not  sure  when  the  word  "  Gothic"  was  first  gencri- 
oally  applied  to  the  architecture  of  the  North;  but  I  presume 
that,  whatever  the  date  of  its  original  usage,  it  was  intended 
to  imply  reproach, . and  express  the  barbaric  character  of  the 
nations  among  whom  that  ai'chitectui-e  arose.  It  never  implied 
that  they  were  literaJly  of  Gothic  lineage,  fai-  less  that  tbci. 
architecture  had  been  originally  invented  by  the  Goths  them 
selves ;  but  it  did  imply  that  they  and  their  buildings  together 
exhibited  a  degree  of  sternness  and  rudeness  which,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  character  of  Southern  and  Eastern  nations, 
appeared  like  a  perpetual  reflection  of  the  contrast  between  the 
Goth  and  Roman  in  their  first  encounter.  And  when  that 
&llen  Roman,  in  the  utmost  impotence  of  his  luxury,  and 
insolence  of  his  guilt,  became  the  model  for  the  imitation  of 
civilized  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  so-caUed  Dark  ages,  the 
word  Gothic  became  a  tei-m  of  unmitigated  contempt,  not 
unmixed  with  aversion.  From  that  contempt,  by  the  exertion 
of  the  antiquaries  and  architects  of  this  century,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture has  been  sufficiently  vindicated ;  and  perhaps  some 
among  us,  in  our  admiration  of  the  magnificent  science  of  ita 
structure  and  sacrodness  of  its  expression,  might  desire  that 
the  term  of  ancient  reproach  should  be  n-ithdiawn,  and  some 
other,  of  more  apparent  honorableness,  adopted  in  its  place. 
There  u  no  chance,  as  there  is  no  need,  of  such  a  substitution. 
As  &r  as  the  epithet  was  used  scornfully,  it  was  used  falsely ; 
but  there  is  no  reproach  in  the  word  rightly  understood ;  ol' 
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the  cuutrnv)',  tlit-ro  U  a  profound  truth,  which  the  iastiiitA  of 
mankind  almost  unconsciously  recognises. 

It  is  true,  greatly  and  deeply  true,  that  the  architecture  ci 
the  Xorih  is  rude  and  wild ;  but  it  is  not  true  that,  for  thie 
reason,  we  are  to  condemn  it,  or  despise.  Far  otherwise :  1 
believe  it  is  in  tliis  very  character  that  it  deserves  onr  pro- 
foundeet  reverence. 
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The  grotesque  which  comes  to  all  men  in  a  disturbed  dreatu, 
is  the  most  intelligible  example  (of  the  error  and  wildness 
of  the  mental  impressions  caused  by  fear  operating  upoD 
strong  powers  of  imagination)  but  also  the  most  ignoble ; 
the  ima^nalion,  in  this  instance,  being  entirely  deprived 
of  all  aid  from  reason,  and  incapable  of  ae!f-governmenl. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  noblest  foi-ma  of  imaginative 
power  are  also  in  some  sort  ungovernable,  and  have  ii 
them  something  of  the  character  of  dreams ;  bo  that  the  vision, 
nf  whatever  kind,  conies  uncalled,  and  will  not  submit  itself" 
to  the  sccr,  but  conquers  him,  and  foi-ccs  him  to  speak  as  ii 
I'lophet,  having  no  power  over  his  words  or  thoughts.  Only, 
if  the  whole  man  be  trained  perfectly,  and  his  mind  calm,  con 
Bistent,  and  powerful,  the  vision  which  comes  to  him  is  seen  us 
in  a  perfect  mirror,  serenely,  and  in  consis-tence  with  Ihi' 
rational  powers ;  but  if  the  mind  be  imperfect  and  ill  traiiie-I. 
the  vision  is  seen  as  in  a  broken  mirror,  with  strange  distur- 
tious  and  discrepancies,  all  the  passions  of  the  heart  breathing 
upon  it  in  cross  lipplcs,  till  hardly  a  trace  of  it  remains  un- 
broken, So  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  imagination  is  never 
go\-eraed;  it  is  always  the  ruling  and  Divine  power  :  and  the 
rest  of  the  man  is  to  it  only  -m  an  instrument  which  it  souiids, 
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ur  a  tablet  on  which  it  writes ;  clearly  and  sublimely  if  the  wax 
be  smooth  and  the  strings  true,  grotesquely  and  wildly  if  they 
are  st^ed  and  broken.  And  thus  the  "Ili/id,"  the  "Inferno," 
the  "Pilgiim's  Progress,"  the  "Faferie  Queen,"  are  all  of 
them  true  dreams ;  only  the  sleep  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
came  was  the  deep,  living  sleep  which  God  sends,  with  a 
aacredness  in  it  as  of  death,  the  revealer  of  secrets. 

Now  observe  in  this  matter,  carefully,  the  difference  between 
a  dim  mirror  and  a  distorted  one  ;  and  do  not  blame  me  ibr 
pressing  the  analogy  too  far,  for  it  will  enable  me  to  explain 
my  meaning  every  way  more  clearly.  Most  men's  minds  are 
dim  mirrors,  in  which  all  truth  is  seen,  as  St.  Paul  tells  ua, 
darkly :  this  is  the  fault  most  common  and  most  fetal ;  dulnesa 
ofthehear^audmistinessofMght,  increasing  to  utter  hardness 
and  blindness  ;  Satan  breathing  upon  the  glass,  so  that,  if  we 
do  not  sweep  the  mist  laboriously  away,  it  will  take  no  image. 
But,  even  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  this,  we  have  still  the 
distortion  to  fear,  yet  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  we  can  in 
some  sort  allow  for  the  distortion  of  an  image,  if  only  we  can 
see  it  clearly.  And  the  fallen  human  soul,  at  its  best,  must  be 
as  a  diminishing  glass,  and  that  a  broken  one,  to  the  mighty 
truths  of  the  universe  around  it ;  and  the  wider  the  scope  of 
iu  glance,  and  the  vaster  the  truths  into  which  it  obtains  an 
insight,  the  more  fantastic  their  distortion  is  likely  to  be,  a" 
the  winds  and  the  vapors  trouble  the  field  of  the  telescope 
most  when  it  reaches  farthest. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  every  symbolical  subject  that  the 
fearful  grotesque  becomes  embodied  to  the  full.  The  element 
of  distortion  which  affects  the  intellect  when  dealing  with 
subjects  above  its  proper  capacity,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  which  it  sustains  &om  the  direct  impressions  of 
terror.  It  is  the  trembling  of  the  human  soul  in  the  presence 
of  death  which  most  of  all  disturbs  the  im.iges  on  tlie  iatel- 
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lectual  mirror,  and  invests  them  with  the  fitfulness  and  gbastii 
ness  of  dreams.  And  from  the  coatemplation  of  death,  and  of 
the  pangs  which  follow  his  footsteps,  arise  in  men's  hearts  the 
troop  of  strange  and  irre^tible  superstitions,  which,  more  oi 
less  melancholy  or  majestic  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
mind  they  impress,  are  yet  never  without  a  certain  grotesque- 
oesa,  following  on  the  paralysis  of  tlie  reason  and  over-excJtu- 
ment  of  the  fancy.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  actual  existence 
of  spiritual  manifestations ;  I  have  never  weighed  the  evidence 
upon  the  subject ;  but  with  these,  if  such  exist,  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  The  grotesque  which  we  are  examinmg 
arises  out  of  that  condition  of  mind  which  appears  to  follow 
naturally  upon  the  contemplation  of  death,  and  in  which  the 
&ncy  is  brought  into  morbid  action  by  terror,  accompanied  by 
the  belief  in  spiritual  presence,  and  in  the  possibility  of  spiri- 
tual apparition.  Hence  are  developed  its  most  sublime,  be- 
cause its  least  voluntary,  creations,  aided  by  the  fearfulnesa 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  in  any  wise  the  minjs< 
ters  of  death,  and  primarily  directed  by  the  peculiar  ghaetli- 
ness  of  expression  in  tlie  skeleton,  itself  a  species  of  terrible 
grotesque  in  its  relation  to  the  perfect  human  frame. 

Thus,  first  bom  from  the  dusty  and  dreadful  whiteness  of 
the  cliarnel  house,  but  softened  in  their  forms  by  the  holiest 
of  human  affections,  went  forth  the  troop  of  wild  and  wonder- 
ful images,  seen  through  tears,  that  had  the  mastery  over  our 
Northern  hearts  for  so  many  ages.  The  powers  of  sudden  de 
Btruction  lurking  in  the  woods  and  waters,  in  the  rocks  and 
clouds; — kelpie  and  gnome,  Lurlei  and  Hartz  spirits;  the 
wraith  and  foreboding  phantom ;  the  spectra  of  second  ^gbt ; 
the  various  conceptions  of  avenging  or  tormented  ghost, 
haunting  the  perpetrator  of  crime,  or  expiating  its  commis- 
Mon;  and  the  half  fictitious  and  contemplative,  half  visionary 
and  believed  images  of  the  presence  of  death  itself,  doing  ita 
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dfuly  work  m  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  mi,  and  w^ting  for 
ite  hour  in  the  fortalicea  of  strength  and  the  high  places  of 
pleasure; — these,  partly  degrading  us  by  the  instinctive  and 
paralysing  terror  with  which  they  are  attended,  and  partlj 
ennobling  us  by  leading  our  tbougiits  to  dwell  in  the  eternal 
world;  fill  the  last  and  the  most  important  circle  in  that  greal 
kingdom  of  dark  and  distorted  power,  of  which  we  all  must 
be  in  some  sort  the  subjects  until  mortality  shall  be  swallowed 
lip  of  life ;  until  the  waters  of  the  last  fordless  river  cease  to 
roll  their  untransparent  volume  between  us  and  tlie  light  of 
Leaven,  and  neither  death  stand  between  us  and  our  brethren, 
nor  symbols  between  us  and  our  God. 

If,  then,  jidding  oui-aelves  as  for  as  possible  of  prejudiced 
owing  merely  to  the  school-teaching  which  remains  from  the 
system  of  the  Renaissance,  we  set  ourselves  to  discover  in 
what  races  the  human  soul,  taken  all  in  all,  reached  its  highest 
magnificence,  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  two  great  famihes  of 
men,  one  of  the  East  and  South,  the  other  of  the  West  and 
North :  the  one  including  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Arabians, 
Assyrians,  and  Persians;  the  other  I  know  not  whence  derived, 
but  seeming  to  flow  forth  from  Scandinavia,  and  filling  the 
whole  of  Euro[>e  with  its  Norman  and  Gothic  energy.  And 
in  both  these  families,  wherever  they  are  seen  in  their  at 
most  nobleness,  there  the  grotesque  is  developed  in  its  utmost 
energy;  and  I  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the 
winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  or  the  winged  dragons  of  Verona. 

The  charts  of  the  world  which  have  been  drawn  up  by 
modem  science  have  thrown  into  a  narrow  space  the  expres- 
sion of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  but  I  have  never  yet 
Been  any  one  pictorial  enough  to  enable  the  spectator  to 
anngme  the  kind  of  contrast  in  physical  character  which 
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cjcistB  between  northern  and  southem  countries.  We  know 
the  differences  in  detail,  bu.t  ipe  have  ojt  that  broad  glanct 
Olid  graHp  which  would  enable  us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulness 
We  know  that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the 
Apennines ;  but  we  do  not  enough  conceive  for  ourselves  that 
varigatcd  mosaic  of  the  world's  surface  which  a  bird  sees  in 
its  migration,  that  diflereuce  between  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tian and  of  the  olive  which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  fkt 
off,  as  they  lean  upon  the  airocco  wind.  Let  us,  for  a  monaent, 
try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level  of  their  flight,  and 
imagine  the  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular 
lake,  and  all  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun ;  here 
and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  grey  stdn  of  storm, 
moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and  here  and  there  a  fixed 
wi'eath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its  cii-cle  of 
ashes ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  gi'eat  peacefulness  of  light,  Syria 
and  Greece,  Itily  md  Spini,  laid  like  pieces  of  golden  pave- 
ment into  the  sn  blue,  chavtd,  is  we  stoop  near  to  them,  with 
bossy  beitcn  woik  ol  mounfiin  chains,  and  glowing  softly 
withttnaccd  gaubns,  and  tlowers  heavy  with  frankincense, 
mixi,d  among  m  issts  of  liurtl,  and  oraoge,  and  pbimy  palm, 
that  abate  with  thtii  gitj  giecn  shidows  the  burning  of  the 
marble  rocks  and  of  tht  kd^ts  of  porphyry  eloping  under 
lucent  sand  Ihen  kt  us  piss  taithcr  towards  the  north,  until 
we  «eo  the  orient  coloi-a  change  gradually  into  a  vast  belt  of 
rMuy  green,  where  the  jiastores  of  Switzerland,  and  poplar  val- 
leys of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and  Carpathians 
Stretch  from  the  mouths  of  tlieLoire  to  those  of  the  Volga,  seen 
through  clefts  in  grey  swirls  of  rain-cloud  aud  flaky  veils  of 
the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading  low  along  the  pasture  lands; 
and  then,  farther  north  still,  to  see  the  earth  heave  into  mighty 
masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bordering  witli  a 
bi'oad  waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  and 
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splintering  into  irregular  and  grisly  islands  amidst  Uie  north 
em  seas,  beaten  by  atorni,  and  chilled  by  ice-drift,  and  tor- 
mented by  furious  pulses  of  contending  tide,  until  the  roota 
of  the  last  forests  fsul  from  among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the 
hunger  of  the  north  wind  bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness, 
and,  at  last,  the  wall  of  ice  durable  like  iron,  sets,  death- 
like, its  white  teeth  agtunst  us  out  of  the  polar  twilight.  And, 
having  once  traversed  in  thought  this  gradation  of  the  zoned 
iris  of  the  earth  in  all  its  material  vastness,  tot  us  go  down 
neai'er  to  it,  and  watch  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of  animal 
life :  the  multitudes  of  swift  and  brilliant  creatures  that  glance 
in  the  air  and  sea,  or  tread  the  sands  of  the  southern  zone; 
striped  zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents,  and 
birds  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Let  us  contrast  theii 
delicacy  and  bi'illiancy  of  color,  and  swiilness  of  motion,  with 
the  frost-cramped  strength,  and  shaggy  covering,  and  dnaky 
plumage  of  the  northern  tribes;  contrast  the  Arabian  horse 
with  the  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard  with  the  wolf  and 
bear,  the  antelope  with  the  elk,  the  bird  of  paradise  with  the 
osprey ;  and  then,  submissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws 
by  which  the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears  are  ruled  throughout 
their  being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but  rejoice  in  the  expression 
by  man  of  bis  own  rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  that  gave 
him  birth.  Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side 
by  side  the  burning  gems,  and  smooths  with  soft  sculpture 
the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect  a  ceaseless  sunshine,  and 
rise  into  a  cloudless  sky ;  but  not  with  less  revei^ence  let  us 
stand  by  him,  when,  with  rough  strength  and  hurried  stroke, 
he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocks  which  he  has 
torn  from  among  the  moss  of  the  moorland,  and  heaves  into 
the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iron  buttress  and  rugged  wall, 
instinct  with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and  waywai-d  as 
the  northern  sea,  creations  of  ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb, 
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bat  full  of  wolfislt  life;  fierce  as  the  winda  that  beat,  and 
chaiigelU  as  the  clouds  that  shade  thenu 

Id  one  point  of  view  Gothic  is  not  onljr  the  best  but  the 
only  rational  architecture,  as  being  that  which  can  fit  ilBelf 
most  easily  to  all  services,  vulgar  or  noble.  Undefined  in  its 
«Iope  of  roof,  height  of  shaft,  breadth  of  aroli,  or  dispodtion 
of  ground  plan,  it  can  shrink  into  a  turret,  expand  into  a  ball, 
coil  into  a  st^rcase,  or  spring  into  a  spire,  with  undegraded 
grace  and  unexhausted  energy ;  and  whenever  it  finds  occason 
for  chani:^  in  its  form  or  purpose,  it  submits  to  it  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  loss  either  to  its  unity  or  majesty, — subtle 
and  flexible  like  a  fiery  serpent,  but  ever  attentive  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer.  And  it  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the 
Oothic  builders,  thnt  they  never  suffered  ideas  of  outside 
symmetries  and  consistencies  to  interfere  with  the  real  use  and 
value  of  what  they  did.  If  they  wanted  a  window,  they 
opened  one ;  a  room,  they  added  one  ;  a  battress,  they  built 
one  ;  utterly  regardless  of  any  established  conventionalities  of 
external  appearance,  knowing  (as  indeed  it  always  happened) 
that  aueh  daring  interruptions  of  the  formal  plan  would 
rather  ^ve  additional  interest  to  its  symmetry  than  injure  it. 
So  that,  in  the  best  times  of  Gothic,  a  useless  window  would 
rather  have  been  opened  in  an  unexpected  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  surprise,  than  a  useful  one  forbidden  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry.  Every  successive  architect,  employed  upon  a  great 
work,  built  the  pieces  he  added  in  his  own  way,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  styJe  adopted  by  his  predecessors ;  and  if  two 
towei-s  were  raised  in  nominal  correspondence  at  the  sides  of 
a  cathedral  fi-ont,  one  was  nearly  sure  to  be  different  from  the 
other,  and  in  each  the  style  at  the  top  to  be  different  from  the 
style  at  the  bottom. 

The  most  striking  outward  feature  in  all  Gothic  architecture 
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is,  that  it  is  composed  of  pdinted  fu'ches,  as  in  Bomaiiesqae 
that  it  is  in  like  manner  composed  of  romiii  ;  and  this  distinc- 
tion would  bo  quite  as  clear,  though  the  roofs  were  talten 
off  every  cathedral  in  Europe.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  caro 
fully  into  the  real  force  and  meaning  of  the  term  "  roof,"  wn 
shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  retain  the  old  popular  idea  in  a  defi 
nition  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  shall  also  express  what 
eyer  dependence  that  architecture  has  upon  true  Ibrms  oi 
roofing. 

Roofs  are  generally  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  roof  proper, 
that  is  to  aay,  the  shell,  vault,  or  ceiling,  internally  Tibbie ; 
and  the  roof-mask,  which  protects  this  lower  roof  IVom  the 
weather.  In  some  buildings  these  parts  are  united  in  one 
frame-work ;  but  in  most  they  are  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other,  and  in  nearly  all  Gothic  buildings  there  is  a 
considerable  interval  between  them. 

Now  it  will  often  happen,  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
apartments  required,  or  the  materials  at  hand,  the  roof  pro- 
per may  be  flat,  coved,  or  domed,  in  buildings  whiuh  in  their 
walls  employ  pointed  arches,  and  are,  in  the  straitest  sense  of 
the  word,  Gothic  in  all  other  respects.  Yet  so  far  forth  as  the 
roofing  alone  is  conceroed,  they  are  not  Gothic  unless  the 
pointed  arch  be  the  principal  form  adopted  either  in  the  stone 
vaulting  or  the  timbers  of  the  roof  proper. 

I  shall  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  "Gothic  architecture 
is  that  which  uses,  if  possible,  the  pointed  arch  in  the  roof 
proper."     This  is  the  first  step  in  our  definition. 

Secondly.  Although  there  may  be  many  advisable  or  neces- 
sary forma  for  the  lower  roof  or  ceiling,  there  is,  in  cold  coun- 
tries exposed  to  rain  and  inow,  only  one  advisable  form 
for  the  roof-mask,  and  that  is  the  gable,  for  this  alone  will 
throw  off  both  rain  and  snow  from  all  parts  of  its  surface  as 
speedily  as  poswble.     Snow  can  lodge  on  the  top  of  a  dome, 
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Dut  on  the  li^e  of  a  gabte.  And  thns,  as  far  as  roofiLg  is 
concorned,  the  gable  is  a  far  more  essential  feature  of  Northern 
iiruhitccture  than  the  pointed  vault,  for  the  one  is  a  thorough 
necessity,  the  other  often  a  grateful  conventionality ;  the  gable 
occurs  in  the  timber-roof  of  every  dwelling-house  and  every 
cottage,  but  not  the  vault ;  and  the  gable  built  on  a  polygonal 
or  circular  plan,  is  the  origin  of  the  turret  and  spire ;  and  all 
the  so-called  aspiration  of  Gothic  architecture  is  nothing 
more  than  its  development.  So  tiiat  we  must  add  to  our 
definition  another  clause,  which  will  be  at  present  by  &r  the 
most  important,  and  it  will  stand  thus :  "  Gothlo  architecture 
IS  that  which  uses  the  pointed  arch  for  the  roof  proper,  and 
the  gable  for  the  roof-maak." 

And  here,  in  passing,  let  us  notice  a  principle  as  true  in  archi- 
tecture as  in  morals.  It  is  not  the  compelled,  but  the  wUfiil, 
transgression  of  law  which  corrupts  the  chai'acter.  Sin  is  not 
m  the  act,  but  in  the  choice.  It  is  a  law  for  Gothic  architec- 
ture, that  it  shall  use  the  pointed  arch  for  its  roof  proper ;  but 
because,  in  many  cases  of  domestic  building,  this  becomes 
impossible  for  waut  of  room  (the  whole  height  of  the  apart- 
ment being  required  every  where),  or  in  various  other  ways 
inconvenient,  flat  ceilings  may  be  used,  and  yet  the  Gothic 
shall  not  lose  its  purity.  But  in  the  roof-mask  there  can  be 
no  necessity  nor  reason  for  a  change  of  form :  the  gable  is  the 
best ;  and  if  any  other — dome,  or  bul^g  crown,  or  whatso- 
ever else— be  employed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  pure  caprice  and 
wilfijl  transgression  of  law.  And  wherever,  therefore,  this  is 
iloiic,  the  Gothic  has  lost  its  character  ;  it  is  pure  Gothic  no 


I  plead  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  tbrm  into  o»ir 
domestic  architecture,  not  merely  because  it  is  lovely,  but 
because  it  is  the  only  form  of  fwthful,  strong,  endurjig,  and 
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honorable  building,  in  such  materials  as  come  daBy  Ic  oui 
hands.  By  an  increase  of  scale  and  costs  it  is  impossible  to 
build,  in  any  style,  what  will  last  for  ages ;  but  only  in  the 
Gothic  is  it  possible  to  give  security  and  dignity  to  work 
wrought  with  imperfect  means  and  materials.  And  I  trust  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  English  people  may  see  the 
folly  of  building  basely  and  insecurely.  It  is  common  with 
those  architects  against  whose  practice  my  writings  have 
hitherto  been  directed,  to  call  them  merely  theoretical  and 
imaginative.  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  a  dngle  principle 
asserted  either  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps"  or  here,  but  is  of  the 
simplest,  sternest  veracity,  and  the  easiest  practicability ;  that 
buildings,  raised  as  I  would  have  tliem,  would  stand  unshaken 
for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  buildings  raised  by  the  archi 
tects  who  oppose  them  will  not  stand  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  they  sometimes  do  not  stand  for  an  hour.  There  is 
hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  catastrophe  brought  about 
by  the  base  principles  of  modem  building ;  some  vaultless 
floor  that  drops  the  staggering  crowd  through  th<j  jagged 
rents  of  its  rotten  timbers;  some  baseless  bridf|,e  that  is 
washed  away  by  the  first  wave  of  a  common  flood ;  some 
fungous  wall  of  nascent  rottenness  that  a  thunder-sl;ower  soaks 
down  with  its  workmen  into  a  heap  of  slime  and  di  ath.  These 
we  hear  ol^  day  by  day ;  yet  these  indicate  but  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  evil.  The  poi'tion  of  the  natioaal  ii  come  sacri- 
ficed in  mere  bad  building,  in  the  perpetual  repairs,  and  swift 
oondemnatioQ  and  pulling  down  of  ill-built  shells  of  houses, 
passes  all  calculation.  And  the  weight  of  the  penalty  is  not 
yet  felt ;  it  will  tell  upon  our  children  some  fifty  years  hence, 
when  the  cheap  work,  and  contract  work,  and  stucco  and 
plaster  work,  and  bad  iron  work,  and  all  the  other  expedients 
of  modem  rivalry,  vanity,  and  dishonesty,  begin  to  show 
themselves  for  what  they  arc. 
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AUbongli  Renaissance  architcctm-e  assumes  very  Jifferetil 
forms  among  differeDt  nations,  it  may  be  conveniently  referred 
to  three  heads: — Early  Renaissance,  conwating  of  the  first  cor 
niptions  introduced  into  the  Gothic  schools:  Central  or  Roman 
Renaissance,  which  is  the  perfectly  formed  style;  and  Grotesque 
Renaissance,  which  is  the  corruption  of  the  Renaissance  itself. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  adverae  cause,  we  will 
consider  the  abstract  nature  of  the  school  with  reference  only 
to  its  host  or  central  examples.  The  forms  of  building  which 
must  be  classed  generally  under  the  term  early  Renaissance 
are,  in  many  cases,  only  the  extravagances  and  corruptions  of 
the  languid  Gothic,  for  whose  errors  the  classical  principle  is  in 
no  wise  answerable.  It  was  stated  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps," 
that  unless  luxury  had  enervated  and  subtlety  falsified  the 
Gothic  forms,  Roman  traditions  could  not  have  prevailed 
against  them ;  and,  although  these  enervated  and  felse  condi- 
tions ai-e  almost  instantly  colored  by  the  classical  influence,  it 
would  be  utterly  unfair  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  that  influence 
the  first  debasement  of  the  earlier  schools,  which  had  lost  the 
streiigth  of  their  system  before  they  could  be  struck  by  the 
plague. 

The  manner,  howevei',  of  the  debasement  of  all  schools  of 
art,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  is  in  all  ages  the  same ;  luxuriance 
of  ornament,  refinement  of  execution,  and  idle  subtleties  ol 
fancy,  taking  the  place  of  true  thought  and  firm  handling;  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  delay  the  reader  long  by  the  Gothic  sick- 
bed, for  our  task  is  not  so  much  to  watch  the  wasting  of  fever 
in  the  features  of  the  expiring  King,  as  to  trace  the  character 
of  that  Hazael  who  dipped  the  cloth  in  water,  and  laid  it  upon 
hia  face.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
our  view  of  the  architecture  of  Venice,  as  well  as  to  our  under 
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Etaading  «£  the  manner  in  vliich  the  Central  Renaissance 
obtained  ita  universal  dominion,  that  we  glance  briefly  at  the 
piincipal  forms  into  which  Venetian  Gothic  first  declined.  They 
are  two  in  number  :  one  the  corruption  of  the  Gothic  itself; 
the  other  a  partial  return  to  By/antine  forms;  for  the  Venetian 
mind  having  carried  the  Gothic  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  dis- 
satisfied, tried  to  retrace  its  steps,  fell  back  first  upon  Byzantine 
types,  and  through  them  passed  to  the  first  Roman.  But  in 
thus  retracing  its  steps,  it  does  not  recover  its  own  lost  energy. 
It  revisits  the  places  through  which  it  had  passed  in  the  morn- 
ing fight,  but  it  is  now  with  wearied  Umhs,  and  under  the 
gloomy  shadow  of  the  evening. 

Against  this  degraded  Gothic,  then,  came  up  the  Renaissance 
armies;  and  their  first  assault  was  in  the  requirement  of 
universal,  perfection.  For  the  first  time  since  the  destruction 
of  Rome,  the  world  had  seen,  in  the  work  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, — in  the  painting  of  Ghirlandajo, 
Masactao,  Francia,  Pernio,  Pinturicchio,  and  Bellini ;  in  the 
sculpture  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  of  Ghiherti,  and  Verrocchio, — a 
perfection  of  execution  and  fulness  of  knowledge  which  cast 
all  previous  art  into  the  shade,  and  which,  being  in  the  work 
of  those  men  united  with  all  that  was  great  in  that  of  former 
days,  did  indeed  justify  the  utmost  enthusiasm  with  which  their 
efibrts  were,  or  could  be,  regarded.  But  when  this  perfection 
had  once  been  exhibited  in  anything,  it  was  required  in  every- 
thuig ;  the  world  could  no  longer  he  satisfied  with  less  exquisite 
execution,  or  less  disciplined  knowledge.  The  first  thing  that 
it  demanded  In  all  work  was,  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  con- 
lummate  and  learned  way ;  and  men  altogether  forgot  that  it 
vas  pos^ble  to  consummate  what  was  oontemptiblc,  and  to 
mow  what  was  useless.  Imperatively  requiring  dexterity  of 
onch,  they  gradually  forgot  to  look  for  tenderness  of  feeling; 
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imperatively  requiring  accuracy  of  knowledge,  they  gradual]; 
forgot  to  ask  for  ori^nality  of  thought.  The  thought  and  the 
feeling  which  they  despised  deported  iVotu  tbeiD,  and  they  were 
left  to  felicitate  themselves  oo  their  small  science  and  their  neat 
fingering.  Tlus  is  the  history  of  the  fii-et  attack  of  the  Rensus- 
sauce  upon  the  Gothic  schools,  and  of  its  rapid  results;  mort 
latal  and  immediate  in  architecture  than  in  any  other  art, 
because  there  the  demand  for  perfection  was  less  reasonable, 
and  less  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  the  workman; 
being  utterly  opposed  to  that  rudeness  or  savagenesa  on  which, 
as  we  saw  above,  the  nobility  of  the  elder  schools  in  great  part 
depends.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  innovations  were  founded  on 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  art,  and  headed  by  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  as  the  Gothic 
with  which  they  interlered  was  corrupt  and  valueless,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Renaissance  feeling  had  the  appearance  of  a 
healthy  movement.  A  new  energy  replaced  whatever  weari- 
ness or  dulness  had  affected  the  Gothic  mind;  an  exquisite 
taste  and  I'etinement,  aided  by  extended  knowledge,  fiirnished 
the  first  models  of  the  new  school ;  and  over  the  whole  of  Italy 
a  style  arose,  generally  known  as  cinque-cento,  which  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  as  I  just  stated,  produced  the  noblest  mas- 
ters whom  the  world  ever  saw,  headed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo ;  but  which  ffuled  in  doing  the  same  in 
architecture,  because,  as  we  have  seen  above,  perfection  is 
thei-ein  not  possible,  and  fdled  more  totally  than  it  would 
o11:crn-ise  have  done,  because  the  classical  enthusiasm  had  des- 
Ircyed  the  best  types  of  architectural  form. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  claawcal  lite- 
rature, which  gained  strength  during  every  hour  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was,  as  far  as  respected  architecture,  to  dc 
away  with  the  entire  system  of  Gotliic  science.     The  pointed 
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aroh,  tlie  shadowy  vault,  the  clustered  ehait,  tbe  heaven-point 
ing  Bpire,  were  SlA  swept  away;  and  do  structure  was  auy 
longer  permitted  but  that  of  the  plain  cross-beam  from  piUai 
to  pillar,  over  the  round  arch  with  square  or  circuhir  shafts, 
and  a  low  gabled  roof  and  pediment;  two  elements  of  noble 
form,  which  had  fortunately  existed  in  Home,  were,  however, 
for  that  reason,  still  permitted ;  the  cupola,  and,  intei-nally,  the 
wi^gon  vault. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  when  I  speak  generally  of 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  Rendssance.  The  reader  may  look 
through  all  I  have  written,  from  first  to  last,  and  he  will  not 
find  one  word  but  tbe  most  profound  reverence  for  those 
mighty  men  who  could  wear  the  Renaissance  armor  of  proof, 
and  yet  not  feel  it  encumber  their  living  limbs, — Leonardo 
and  Michael  Angelo,  Ghirlandajo  and  Masaccio,  Titian  and 
l^toret.  But  I  speak  of  the  Renaissance  as  an  evil  time, 
because,  when  it  saw  those  men  go  burning  forth  into  the 
battle,  it  mistook  their  armor  for  their  strength ;  and  forth- 
with encumbered  with  the  painful  panoply  every  stripling 
who  onght  to  have  gone  forth  only  with  hia  own  dioice  of  three 
fcnall  stones  out  of  the  brook. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  world,  we  find 
that  a  rock  has  been  providentially  distributed,  in  a  manner 
particularly  pointing  it  out  as  intended  for  the  service  of  man. 
Notaltogether  a  common  rock,  it  isyet  rare  enough  to  command 
a  certain  degree  of  interest  and  attention  wherever  it  is  found ; 
but  not  so  rare  aa  to  preclude  its  use  for  any  purpose  to  which 
it  is  fitted.  It  is  exactly  of  the  consistence  which  is  best 
adapted  for  sculpture ;  that  is  to  say,  neither  hard  nor  brittle, 
Dor  fiaky  nor  splintery,  but  uniform,  and  delicately,  yet  not 
ignobly  soft — exactly  soft  enough  to  allow  the  sculptor  to 
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vork  it  without  force,  and  trace  on  it  the  finest  lines  of 
finished  fonns;  and  yet  so  hard  as  never  to  betray  the  toncL 
or  moulder  nway  beneath  the  steel ;  and  so  admirably  crystal- 
lized, and  of  such  permanent  elements,  that  no  rains  dissolve 
it,  no  time  changes  it,  no  atmosphere  decomposes  it;  once 
shaped,  it  is  shaped  for  ever,  unless  subjected  to  actual  vio 
lence  or  attrition.  Tliia  rock,  then,  is  prepared  by  Nature  for 
the  sculptor  and  architect,  just  as  paper  is  prepared  by  the 
manufacturer  for  the  artist,  with  as  great — ^nay,  with  greater — 
care,  and  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  material  to  the  require- 
ments. And  of  this  marble  paper,  some  is  white  and  some 
colored ;  but  more  is  colored  than  white,  because  the  white  is 
evidently  meant  for  sculpture,  and  the  colored  for  the  covering 
of  large  sttrfaoes.  Now  if  we  would  take  Nature  at  her  word, 
and  use  this  precious  paper  which  she  has  taken  so  much  care 
to  provide  for  us  (it  is  a  long  process,  the  making  of  that 
paper ;  the  pulp  of  it  needed  the  subtlest  possible  solution,  and 
the  pressing  of  it — for  it  is  all  hot  pressed — having  to  be  done 
under  the  sea,  or  under  something  at  least  as  heavy) ;  if,  I  say, 
we  use  it  as  Nature  would  have  us,  consider  what  advantages 
would  follow. 

The  colors  of  marble  are  mingled  for  us  just  as  if  on  a  pre- 
pared palette.  They  are  of  all  shades  and  hues  (except  bad 
ones),  some  being  united  and  even,  some  broken,  mixed,  and 
interrupted,  in  order  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  want  of 
the  painter's  power  of  breaking  and  mingling  the  color  with 
the  brush.  But  there  is  more  in  the  colors  than  this  delicacy 
of  adaptation.  There  is  history  in  them.  By  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  eveiy  piece  of  marble,  they  record 
the  means  by  which  that  marble  has  been  produced,  and  the 
successive  changes  through  which  it  has  passed.  And  in  all 
their  veins  and  zones,  and  flame-like  stainings,  or  broken  and 
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diaconnected  lines,  thej'  write  various  legends,  never  untrue, 
of  the  former  political  state  of  the  moimtdn  kingdom  towhioh 
they  belonged,  of  its  infirmitiea  and  fortitudes,  convul^ona 
and  consolidations,  from  the  b^itming  of  time. 
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"  M]r  rriend,  nil  Rpcech  and  humor  ia  short  lived,  foolish,  untrue.  Gcurnns 
mirk  alone,  what  thou  workest  feithfully,  that  ia  aternal 

"  Take  courage,  then — raise  tlie  arm — strike  home  and  that  right  lualily — 
tlie  citadel  of  Hope  amat  jield  to  noble  deaire^  thus  scioonded  hj  nolle 
efforts." 
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AJtcHrrBcruKB  ia  the  work  of  nations ;  but  we  oimnot  hart 
nations  of  great  sculptors.  Every  house  in  every  street  oi 
every  city  ought  to  be  good  architecture,  but  we  cannot  have 
Flaxman  or  Thorwaldsen  at  work  upon  it,  nor  if  we  ohoose 
only  to  devote  ourselves  to  our  public  buildings,  could  the 
mass  and  majority  of  them  be  great,  if  we  required  all  to  be 
executed  by  great  men ;  greatness  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
required  quantity.  Giotto  may  design  a  Campanile,  but  he 
cannot  carve  it,  he  can  only  carve  one  or  two  of  the  bas-re- 
liefa  at  the  base  of  it.  And  with  every  increase  of  your  festi- 
diouaness  in  the  execution  of  your  ornament,  you  diminish  the 
postable  number  and  grandeur  of  your  buildings.  Do  not 
think  you  can  educate  your  workmen,  or  that  the  demand  for 
perfection  will  increase  the  supply ;  educated  imbecility  and 
finessed  foolishness  are  the  worst  of  all  imbecilities  and  fool- 
isbneBs(»,  and  there  is  no  free-trade  measure  which  will  ever 
lower  the  price  of  brdns, — there  is  no  California  of  common 
sense. 

Suppose  one  of  those  old  Ninevite  or  Egyptian  builders, 
with  a  couple  of  thousand  men — mud-bred,  onion-eating 
creatures,  under  him,  to  be  set  to  work,  like  so  many  ants, 
on  his  temple  sculptures.  What  is  he  to  do  with  them?  He 
can  put  them  through  a  granitic  exercise  of  current  hand ;  he 
can  teach  them  all  how  to  curl  h^dr  thoroughly  into  croche 
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coaurs,  as  you  teach  a  bench  of  school-boy  a  how  to  shape  ]:ol 
hooks ;  he  cao  teach  them  all  how  to  draw  long  eyes  and 
Btraight  noses,  and  how  to  copy  accurately  certmn  well-de 
fined  lines.  Then  he  fits  his  own  great  designs  to  theii 
capacities ;  he  takes  out  of  king,  or  lion,  or  god,  as  much  as 
was  expressible  hy  croche-cfBura  and  granitic  pothooks ;  he 
.hrows  this  iuto  noble  forms  of  his  own  imagining,  and  having 
mapped  out  their  lines  so  that  there  cao  be  no  possibility  of 
error,  sets  his  two  thousand  men  to  work  upon  them,'  with  a 
will  and  so  many  onions  a  day. 

Those  times  cannot  now  return.  We  have,  with  Chris- 
tianity, recognised  the  individual  value  of  eveiy  soul;  and 
there  is  no  mtelligencc  so  feeble  but  that  its  single  ray  may 
in  some  BOit  oonti'ibute  to  the  general  Ught, 

It  is  foolish  to  carve  what  is  to  be  seen  forty  yards  off  with 
the  delicatsy  which  the  eye  demands  within  two  yards;  not 
merely  bccauee  it  is  lo.'it  in  the  distance,  but  because  it  is  a 
great  deal  worse  than  lost ;  the  delicate  work  has  actually 
worse  effect  in  the  distance  than  rough  work. 

We  may  be  asked,  whether  in  advocating  this  adaptation  to 
the  distance  of  the  eye,  I  obey  my  adopted  rules  of  observance 
of  natural  law.  Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may  be  asked, 
aa  lovely  near  as  far  away?  Nay,  not  so.  Look  at  the 
clouds,  and  watch  the  delicate  sculpture  of  their  alabaster 
sides,  and  the  rounded  lustre  of  their  magnifioeut  rolling. 
They  are  meant  to  be  beheld  far  away ;  they  were  shaped  for 
their  place,  high  above  your  head ;  approach  them,  and  they 
fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl  away  in  fierce  fragments  of 
thunderous  vapor.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alp,  from  the 
lar-away  plains  over  which  the  light  is  oast,  whence  human 
Bouls  have  communion  with  it  by  their  myriads.  The  child 
looks  up  to  it  in  the  dawn,  and  the  husbandman  in  the  burden 
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and  heat  of  the  day,  ana  the  old  man  in  the  going  domi  of 
the  son,  and  It  Is  to  them  all  as  the  celestial  city  on  the 
world's  hoiTzon;  dyed  with  the  depths  of  heaven,  and  clothed 
with  the  calm  of  eternity.  There  was  it  set,  for  holy  domi 
iiion,  by  Him  who  marked  for  the  sun  his  journey,  and  bade 
the  moon  know  her  going  down.  It  was  built  for  its  place  in 
the  fer-offsky;  approach  it,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  of 
man  dies  away  about  its  foundations,  and  the  tide  of  husian 
life,  shallowed  upon  the  vast  arid  shore,  is  at  lost  met  by  the 
Etei-nal  "  Here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,"  the  glory 
of  its  aspect  fades  into  blanched  fearfulness;  its  purple  walls 
are  rent  into  grisly  rocks,  its  silver  fi'etwork  saddened  into 
wasting  snow  ;  the  etorm-brands  of  ages  are  on  its  breast,  the 
ashes  of  its  own  ruin  lie  solemnly  on  its  white  raiment. 

Now  it  is  indeed  true  that  where  nature  loses  one  kind  of 
beauty,  as  you  approach  it,  she  substitutes  another ;  this  ia 
worthy  of  lier  infinite  power,  and  art  can  sometimes  follow  hei 
e.'en  in  doing  this.  Take  a  singular  and  marked  instance. 
When  the  sun  rises  behind  a  ridge  of  pines,  and  those  pines 
are  seen  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two ;  ag^nst  his  hght, 
the  whole  form  of  the  tree,  trunk,  branches,  and  all  becomes 
one  frostwork  of  intensely  brilliant  silver,  which  is  relieved 
against  the  day  sky  like  a  burning  fringe,  for  some  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  sun  1  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth  have 
noticed  this.    Shakspeare  in  Richard  11, : — 

"But  when,  fkim  under  this  terreatrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  topa  of  the  eastern  pines." 

And  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  minor  poems,  on  leaving 
Italy:— 

M7  tho-ights  become  bright,  like  jon  edging  of  pines' 
On  the  steep's  lofty  yel^,  how  it  blackened  the  air. 

B  It  touched  ftt)tn  behind  by  the  sun,  it  now  sliinea 
With  threads  Uiat  setm  part  of  his  own  silver  hair. 
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Now,  suppose  one  who  had  never  seen  pmes,  were,  ftr  tht 
first  time  in  hia  life,  to  see  them  under  this  strange  8^)ect,  and, 
reasoning  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  effect  could  be  prO' 
duced,  laborionslj  to  approach  the  eastern  ridge,  how  woulij 
he  be  amazed  to  find  that  the  fiery  spectres  had  been  produced 
by  trees  with  swarthy  and  grey  trunks,  and  dark  green  leaves  I 
We  in  our  simplicity,  if  we  had  been  required  to  produce 
such  an  appearance,  should  have  built  up  trees  of  chased  sil- 
ver, with  trunks  of  glass,  and  then  been  grievously  amazed  to 
find  that,  at  two  miles  off^  neither  silver  nor  glass  were  any 
more  visible ;  but  Nature  knew  better,  and  prepared  for  her 
&iry  work  with  the  strong  branches  and  dark  leaves,  in  her 
own  mysterious  way. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  you  have  to  do  vrith  yonr  good 
ornament.  It  may  be  that  it  is  capable  of  being  approached, 
as  well  as  likely  to  be  seen  far  away,  and  then  it  ought  to 
have  microacopio  qualities,  as  the  pine  leaves  have,  which  wiD 
bear  approach.  But  your  calculation  of  its  purpose  is  for  a 
glory  to  be  produced  at  a  given  distance. 

All  noble  ornament  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in 
God's  work. 

The  function  of  ornament  is  to  make  you  happy.  Now,  in 
what  are  you  rightly  happy  ?  Not  in  thinking  what  you  have 
done  yourself;  not  in  your  own  pride  ;  not  in  your  own  birth; 
not  in  your  own  being,  or  your  own  will,  but  in  looking  at 
God ;  watching  what  He  does,  what  He  is ;  and  obeying  Hia 
law,  and  yielding  yourself  to  His  will. 

You  are  to  be  made  happy  by  ornamei  ts ;  therefore  they 
must  be  the  expression  of  all  this. 

Then  the  proper  material  of  omamei/t  will  be  whatever 
God  has  created ;  and  its  proper  treatment,  that  which  seems 
ill  accordance  with,  or  symbolical  of,  his  laws.  And,  for  mate- 
rial, we  shall  therefore  have,  first,  the  abstract  lines  which  are 
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moBt  frequent  in  nature ;  and  then,  from  lower  to  higher,  the 
vholo  range  of  systematized  inorganic  and  organic  foiina 
We  shall  rapidly  glance  in  order  at  their  kinds,  and  however 
absurd  the  elemental  diviuon  of  inorganic  matter  by  tha 
ancients  may  seem  to  the  modem  chemist,  it  is  so  grand  and 
simple  for  arrangement  of  external  appearances,  that  'I  shall 
here  follow  it ;  noticing  first,  after  Abstract  Lines,  the  inimi- 
table forms  of  the  four  elements,  of  Eaith,  Water,  Fire,  and 
Air,  and  then  those  of  animal  organisms. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  have  the  order  stated  in  succeauoD, 
thns: — 

1.  Abstract  Lines. 

2.  Forms  of  Earth  (Crystals). 

3.  Forms  of  Water  (Waves). 

4.  Forms  of  Fire  (Flames  and  Rays). 

5.  Forms  of  Air  (Clonda). 

6.  Organic  Forms.     Shells, 

7.  Fish. 

8.  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

9.  Vegetation,    Stems  and  TrunkB. 

10.  Vegetation,     Foliage,  Flowers,  and  Fruit. 

11.  Bffds. 

12.  Mammalian  Animals  and  Mim, 

We  find,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  wholly  devoted  to  entertain  the  indolent 
and  satiate  the  lusurious.  To  effect  these  noble  ends,  they 
took  a  thousand  different  forms ;  painting,  however,  of  course 
being  the  most  complying,  Euming  sometimes  at  mere  amuse- 
ment by  deception  in  landscapes,  or  minute  imitation  of  natural 
objects ;  sometimes  giving  more  piquant  excitement  in  battle- 
pieces  full  of  slaughter,  or  revels  deep  in  drunkenness  ;  some 
Um««  entering  upon  seiious  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  grotesque 
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fiends  and  picturesque  iDfemos,  or  that  it  might  introiluoe 
pretty  children  as  cherubs,  and  handsome  women  asMagdaleaei) 
and  Maries  of  Egypt,  or  portraits  of  patrons  in  the  chaiactei 
of  the  more  decorous  saints ;  but  more  frequently,  for  direct 
flatteries  of  this  kind,  recurring  to  P^an  mj-tliology,  and 
painting  frail  ladies  as  goddesses  or  graces,  and  foolish  kings  in 
radiant  apotheosis ;  while,  for  the  earthly  delight  of  the  persona 
whom  it  honored  as  divine,  it  ransacked  the  records  of  luscious 
feble,  and  brought  back,  in  fullest  depth  of  dye  and  flame  of 
&noy,  the  impurest  dreams  of  tho  un-Christian  ages. 

Meanwhile,  the  art  of  sculpture,  less  capable  of  ministering 
to  mere  amusement,  was  more  or  less  reserved  for  the  affecta* 
tions  of  taste ;  and  the  study  of  the  classical  statues  introduced 
rarious  ideas  on  the  subjects  of  "purity,"  "chastity,"  and 
"  dignity,"  such  aa  it  was  possible  for  people  to  entertain  who 
were  themselves  impure,  luxurious,  and  ridiculous.  It  is  a 
matter  of  exti'eme  difficiilty  to  explain  the  exact  character  of 
this  modem  sculpturesqne  ideal ;  but  its  relation  to  the  true 
ideal  may  be  best  underetood  by  considering  it  as  in  exact 
parallelism  with  the  relation  of  the  word  "taste"  to  the  word 
"  love."  Wherever  the  word  "  taete"  is  used  with  respect  to 
matters  of  ail,  it  indicates  either  that  the  thing  spoken  of 
belongs  to  some  inferior  class  of  objects,  or  that  the  person 
speaking  has  a  felse  conception  of  its  nature.  For,  oonsidei 
the  exact  sense  in  which  a  work  of  art  is  said  to  be  "  in  good 
or  bad  taste."  It  does  not  mean  that  it  is  true  or  false  ;  thrit 
It  is  beautiful  or  ugly ;  but  that  it  does  or  does  not  comply 
either  with  the  laws  of  choice,  which  are  enfoi'ced  by  certdn 
modes  of  life  ;  or  the  habits  of  mind  produced  by  a  particular 
•ort  of  education.  It  does  not  mean  merely  fashionable,  thai 
IB,  complying  with  a  momentary  caprice  of  the  upper  classes; 
but  it  means  agreeing  with  the  habitual  sense  which  the  most 
refined  education,  common  to  those  upper  classes  at  the  period 
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pvea  to  their  whole  mind.  Now,  therefore,  so  Jar  as  that 
education  does  indeed  tend  to  make  the  senees  deUcate,  and  the 
perceptions  accurate,  and  thne  enables  people  to  be  plcaeed 
with  quiet  instead  of  gaudy  color,  and  with  graceful  instead  of 
coarse  form ;  and,  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  best  things, 
to  discern  quickly  what  is  fine  from  what  is  common ; — so  far, 
acquired  taste  is  an  honorable  faculty,  and  it  is  true  praise  of 
anything  to  say  it  is  "  in  good  tante."  But  so  iar  as  this 
higher  education  has  a  tendency  to  uarrow  the  sympathies  and 
harden  the  heart,  diminishing  the  interest  of  all  beautiful 
things  by  familiarity,  until  even  what  is  best  can  hardly  please, 
and  what  is  brightest  hardly  entertmn ; — so  fer  as  it  fostera 
pride,  and  leads  men  to  found  the  pleasure  tbey  take  in  any- 
thing, not  on  the  worthiness  of  the  thing,  but  on  the  degree  in 
which  it  indicates  some  greatness  of  their  own  (as  people  build 
marble  porticos,  and  inlay  marble  floors,  not  so  much  because 
they  like  the  colors  of  marble,  or  find  it  pleasant  to  the  foot,  as 
because  such  porches  and  floors  are  costly,  and  separated  in  all 
numan  eyes  from  plain  entrances  of  stone  and  timber)  ; — so  &t 
as  it  leads  people  to  prefer  gracefulness  of  dress,  manner,  and 
aspect,  to  value  of  substance  and  heart,  liking  a  well  said  thing 
better  than  a  true  thing,  and  a  well  tr^ed  manner  better  than 
a  Mncere  one,  and  a  delicately  formed  fece  better  than  a  good- 
natured  one,  and  in  all  other  ways  and  things  setting  custom 
and  semblance  above  everlasting  truth ; — so  fer,  finally,  as  it 
induces  a  sense  of  inherent  distinction  between  class  and  class, 
and  causes  everything  to  be  more  or  less  despised  which  has 
uo  sodal  rant,  so  that  the  affection,  pleasure,  or  grief  of  a  clown 
arc  looked  upon  as  of  no  interest  compared  with  the  affection 
and  grief  of  a  well-bred  man  ;-~ju3t  so  far,  in  all  these  several 
ways,  the  feeling  induced  by  m  hat  is  called  a  "liberal  educ-ation" 
IS  utterly  advei-se  to  the  imderstanding  of  noble  art ;  and  the 
name  which  is  given  to  the  feeling, — ^Taste,  Goflt,  Gusto, — in 
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Ill  lai)guaf;cs,  intUcatcs  the  baseness  of  it,  for  it  implies  that  art 
givua  only  u  kind  of  pleasure  ftnalogoua  to  that  derived  frosa 
eating  by  the  palate. 

Moderu  education,  not  in  art  only,  but  in  all  other  things 
referable  to  the  same  standard,  has  invariably  given  taste  in 
tbia  bud  sense  ;  it  has  given  jastidiousnesa  of  choice  without 
judgment,  superdliouKtess  of  manner  without  dignity,  ^efin<^ 
meat  of  habit  without  purity,  grace  of  expression  without 
sincerity,  and  desire  of  loveliness  without  love;  and  the 
modem  "Ideal"  of  high  art  is  a  curious  mingling  of  the  grace- 
fulness and  reserve  of  the  drawing-room  with  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  classical  seusuahty.  Of  this  last  element,  and  tUe 
singular  artifices  by  which  vice  succeeds  in  combining  it  with 
what  appears  to  be  pure  and  severe,  it  would  take  us  long  to 
reason  fully ;  I  would  rather  leave  the  reader  to  follow  out 
lor  himself  the  consideration  of  the  influence,  in  this  direction, 
of  statues,  bronzes,  and  paintings,  as  at  present  employed  by 
the  upper  circles  of  London,  and  (especially)  Paris ;  and  this 
not  so  much  in  the  works  which  are  really  fine,  as  in  tbe  mul- 
tiplied coarse  copies  of  them  ;  taking  the  widest  range,  from 
Dannaeker's  Ariadne  down  to  tbe  amoroos  shepheid  and  shep- 
herdess in  china  on  the  drawing  room  time-piece,  rigidly  ques- 
tioning in  each  case,  how  far  the  charm  of  the  art  does  indeed 
depend  on  some  appeal  to  tbe  inferior  passions.  Let  it  be 
considered,  for  instance,  exactly  how  far  the  value  of  a  picture 
ol'  a  girl's  bead  by  Greuze  would  bo  lowered  in  the  market,  if 
the  dress,  which  now  leaves  tbe  bosom  hare,  were  raised  to 
the  neck;  and  how  far,  in  the  commonest  lithograph  of  some 
utterly  popular  subject, — tor  instance,  the  teaching  of  TJncle 
Tom  by  Eva — the  sentiment  which  is  supposed  to  be  exwted 
by  the  exhibition  of  Christianity  in  youth  is  complioat«d  with 
that  which  depends  upon  Eva's  having  a  dainty  foot  and  a 
well-made  satin  slipper ;  and  then,  having  completely  deter 
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mined  for  himself  hov  &r  the  element  eziata,  consider  &ither, 
whether,  when  art  is  thns  frequent  (for  frequent  he  will  asan- 
redly  find  it  to  be)  in  its  appeal  to  the  lower  passions,  it  ia 
likely  to  attain  the  highest  order  of  merit,  or  be  judged  by 
the  truest  standards  of  judgment.  For,  of  all  the  oauaes 
which  have  combined,  in  modem  times,  to  lower  the  rank  of 
art,  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal ;  while,  recipro- 
cally, it  may  be  questioned  how  fer  society  suffers,  in  its  tarn, 
from  the  influences  possessed  over  it  by  the  arts  it  hza 
degraded.  It  seems  to  me  a  subject  of  the  very  deepest  inter- 
est to  determine  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  European 
nations  of  the  great  change  by  which  art  became  ^ain  capa- 
ble of  ministering  delicately  to  the  lower  pasdons,  as  it  had  in 
the  worst  days  of  Rome ;  how  far,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  the  fall 
of  nations  may  be  attributed  to  art's  arriving  at  this  particular 
stage  among  them.  I  do  not  mean  that,  in  any  of  its  stages, 
It  is  incapable  of  being  employed  for  evil,  but  that  assuredly 
an  Egyptian,  Spartan,  or  Norman  was  unexposed  to  the  kind 
of  temptation  which  is  continually  offered  by  the  delicate 
painting  and  sculpture  of  modem  days;  and,  although  the 
diseased  imagination  might  complete  the  perfect  image  of 
beauty  from  the  colored  image  on  the  wall,*  or  the  most 
revolting  thoughts  be  suggested  by  the  mocking  barbarism  of 
the  Gtothio  sculpture,  their  hard  outline  and  rude  execution 
were  free  from  aU  the  subtle  treachery  which  now  tills  tho 
flushed  canvass  and  the  roanded  marble. 

I  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  inquiry  here.  For  our  pre- 
ent  purpose  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  feeling,  in  itself  so 
debased,  branches  upwards  into  that  of  which,  while  no  one 
has  cause  to  be  ashamed,  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  has  cause 
to  be  proud,  namely,  the  admiration  of  physical  beauty  in  the 
human  form,  as  distingui^hod  from  expi-ession  of  character 
•  Kzek.  laiiL  14 
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Every  one  can  easily  appreciate  the  merit  of  regular  features 
and  well-fonned  limbs,  but  it  requires  some  atteatiou,  sympa- 
thy, and  sense,  to  detect  the  charm  of  pas^g  expression,  or 
life-disciplined  character.  The  beauty  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
or  Venus  do  Mcdicis,  is  pei'fectly  palpable  to  any  shallow  fine 
lady  or  fine  gentleman,  though  they  would  have  perceived 
none  in  the  face  of  an  old  weather-beaten  St.  Peter,  or  a  grey- 
haired  "  Grandmother  Lois."  The  knowledge  that  long  study 
is  necessary  to  produce  these  regular  types  of  the  human  form 
reodera  the  facile  admiration  matter  of  eager  self-eomplacency ; 
the  shallow  spectator,  delighted  that  he  can  really,  and  with- 
out hypocrisy,  admire  what  required  much  thought  to  pro- 
duce,  supposes  himself  endowed  with  the  highest  critical  facul- 
ties, and  easily  lets  himself  be  carried  mto  rhapsodies  about  the 
"ideal,"  which,  when  all  is  said,  if  they  be  accurately  exa- 
mined, will  be  found  literally  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  figure  has  got  handsome  calves  to  its  legs,  and  a 
Straight  nose. 

That  they  do  mean,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  this  may  be 
eafflly  ascertained  by  watching  the  taste  of  the  same  persons  in 
other  things.  The  fashionable  lady  who  will  write  five  or  wx 
pages  in  her  diary  respecting  the  effect  upon  her  nund  of  such 
and  such  an  "  ideal "  in  marble,  will  have  her  drawing-room 
table  covered  with  Books  of  Beauty,  in  which  the  engravings 
represent  the  human  form  in  every  possible  aspect  of  distortion 
and  affectation;  and  the  connoisseur  who,  in  the  moralng. 
pretends  to  the  most  exquisite  taste  in  the  antique,  wOl  be  seen, 
in  the  evening,  in  his  opcrarstall,  applauding  the  least  graceful 
gestures  of  the  least  modest  figurante. 

But  even  this  vulgar  pursuit  of  physical  beauty  {vuigar  iu 
the  profoundest  sense,  for  there  is  no  vulgarity  like  the  vulgarity 
of  education)  would  be  less  contemptible  if  it  really  suc(;eeded 
in  its  object ;  but,  Uke  all  pursuits  caiTied  to  inordinate  length, 
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it  defeats  itself  Physical  beaaty  is  a  noble  thing  when  it  is  seen 
in  perfectness;  bat  the  manner  in  which  the  moderns  pursue 
their  ideal  prevents  their  erer  really  seeing  what  they  are 
always  seeking ;  for,  requiring  that  all  fonns  should  be  regular 
and  feultlesa,  they  permit,  or  even  compel,  their  painters  and 
sculptors  to  work  chiefly  by  rule,  altering  their  models  to  fit 
their  precono^Ted  notions  of  what  is  right.  When  such  artists 
look  at  a  iace,  they  do  not  ^v&  it  the  attention  necessary  to 
discern  wliat  beauty  is  already  in  its  peculiar  features;  bat 
only  to  see  how  best  it  may  be  altered  into  something  for 
which  they  have  themselves  laid  down  the  laws.  Nature  never 
nnvdla  her  beauty  to  such  a  gaze.  She  keeps  whatever  she  haa 
done  best,  close  sealed,  until  it  is  regarded  with  reverence. 
To  the  painter  who  honors  her,  she  will  open  a  revelation  in  the 
faceof  a  street  mendicant;  but  in  the  work  of  the  painter  who 
alters  her,  she  will  make  Portia  become  ignoble  and  Perdita 
graceless. 

Nor  is  the  effect  less  for  evil  on  the  mind  of  the  general 
observer.  The  lover  of  ideal  beauty,  with  all  his  conceptions 
narrowed  by  rule,  never  looks  carefully  enough  upon  the  fea- 
tures which  do  not  come  under  his  law  (or  any  others),  to  dis- 
cern the  inner  beauty  in  them.  The  strange  intricacies  about 
the  lines  of  the  lips,  and  marvellous  shadows  and  watchfires  of 
the  eye,  and  wavering  traceries  of  the  eyelash,  and  infinite 
modulations  of  the  brow,  wherein  high  humanity  is  embodied, 
are  all  invisible  to  him.  He  finds  himself  driven  back  at  last, 
with  all  his  idealism,  to  the  lionne  of  the  ball-room,  whom  youth 
and  pasmon  can  as  easily  distinguish  aa  his  utmost  critical 
science ;  whereas,  the  observer  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
take  human  &ces  as  God  made  them,  will  often  find  as  much 
beauty  on  a  village  green  as  in  the  proudest  room  of  state,  and 
AS  much  in  the  free  seats  of  a  church  aisle,  as  in  all  the  sacred 
paintings  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Pitti. 
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Tbe  difierencfl  in  the  acouracf  of  the  lines  of  the  Tbrso  oi 
the  Vfttican  (the  Maestro  of  M,  Angelo)  frova  thoee  in  one 
of  M.  Angelo'B  finest  works,  could  perhaps  scarcely  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  eye  or  feeling  ondiscipUned  by  the  most  perfect 
and  practical  anatomical  knowledge.  It  rests  on  pointa  of 
such  traceless  and  refined  delicacy,  that  though  ire  feel  ttiera 
in  the  result,  we  cannot  follow  them  in  the  details.  Yet  they 
are  such  and  so  great  aa  to  place  the  Torso  alone  in  art,  soli- 
tary and  supreme;  while  the  finost  of  M.  Angelo's  works, 
considered  with  respect  to  truth  alone,  are  said  to  be  only  on 
a  level  with  antiques  of  the  second  class,  under  the  Apollo 
and  Venus,  that  is,  two  classes  or  grades  below  the  Torso, 
But  suppose  the  best  sculptor  in  the  world,  possessing  the 
moat  entire  appreciation  of  the  exeellenee  of  the  Torso,  were 
to  sit  down,  pen  In  hand,  to  try  and  tell  ua  wherein  the  pecu- 
liar truth  of  each  line  consisted  ?  Could  any  words  that  he 
could  use  make  us  feel  the  h^rbreadth  of  depth  and  distance 
on  which  all  depends?  or  end  in  anything  more  than  bare 
aasei-tions  of  the  inferiority  of  this  line  to  that,  which,  if  we 
did  not  perceive  for  ourselves,  no  explanation  could  ever  iUua- 
trate  to  us?  He  might  aa  well  endeavor  to  explain  to  ns  by 
words  some  taste  or  other  subject  of  sense,  of  which  we  had 
no  experience.  And  so  it  is  with  all  truths  of  the  highest 
order ;  they  are  separated  from  those-of  averse  precision  by 
points  of  extreme  delicacy,  which  none  but  the  cultivated  eye 
can  in  the  least  feel,  and  to  express  which,  all  words  are  abso- 
lutely meaningless  and  nseleas.  So  far  aa  the  sight  and  know- 
ledge of  the  human  form,  of  the  purest  race,  exercised  from 
infancy  constantly,  but  not  excessively,  in  all  exercises  of  dig 
nity,  not  in  twists  and  straining  dexterities,  but  in  natural 
exercises  of  running,  casting,  or  riding;  practised  in  endu- 
rance, not  of  extraordinary  hardship,  for  that  hardens  and 
degrades  the  body,  but  of  natural  hardship,  vicissitudes  of 
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wintt  r  aod  snmmer,  and  cold  and  heat,  yet  in  a  climate  where 
none  of  these  are  severe ;  surrounded  also  by  a  certain  degree 
of  right  lunuy,  so  as  to  soften  and  refine  the  forms  of  strength ; 
80  far  as  the  sight  of  thia  could  render  the  mental  intelligence 
of  what  is  right  in  human  form  so  acnte  as  to  he  able  U 
abstract  and  combine  from  the  best  examples  so  produced, 
that  which  was  most  perfect  in  each,  so  far  the  Greek  con- 
ceived and  attdned  the  ideal  of  bodily  form. 

Form  we  find  abstractedly  con^dered  by  the  sculptor;  how 
&r  it  would  be  possible  to  advantage  a  statue  by  the  addition 
of  color,  I  venture  not  to  affirm ;  the  question  is  too  exten- 
sive to  be  here  discussed.  EUgh  authorities  and  ancient  prac- 
tice, are  in  fevor  of  color ;  so  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages : 
the  two  statues  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  in  the  church  of  St".  Cate- 
rina  at  Fisn  have  been  colored,  the  irises  of  the  eyes  pdnted 
dark,  and  the  hidr  gilded,  as  also  I  think  the  Madonna  in  St". 
Maria  della  Spina ;  the  eyes  have  been  p^ted  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Orcagna  in  Or  San  Miohele,  but  it  looks  like  a  rem- 
nant of  barbarism,  (compare  the  pulpit  of  Guida  da  Como,  in 
the  charch  of  San  Bartolomeo  at  Pistoja,)  and  I  have  never 
seen  color  on  any  solid  forms,  that  did  not,  to  my  mind,  neu- 
tralize all  other  power ;  the  porcel^s  of  Luca  della  Robbia 
are  painful  examples,  and  in  lower  art,  Florentine  mosaic  in 
relief;  ^ding  is  more  admissible,  and  tells  sometimes  sweetly 
upon  figures  of  quaint  de^gn,  as  on  the  pulpit  of  St".  Maria 
Kovella,  while  it  spoils  the  classical  ornaments  of  the  mould' 
inga.  But  the  truest  grandeur  of  scnlptnre  I  beHeve  to  be  in  ■ 
tha  white  form. 

It  was  said  by  Midiael  Angelo  that  "  non  ha  I'ottimo  soul- 
tore  alcun  concetto,  Ch'un  marmo  solo  in  se  non  circoscriva," 
ft  sentence  which,  though  in  the  immediate  sense  intended  bj 
the  writer  it  may  remind  us  a  Uttle  of  the  indignation  of  Boi 
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leau's  PI  uto,  "  II  s'ensuit  de  la  que  tout  ce  qui  se  peat  Jire  de 
beau,  est  dans  les  dictiooD^es, — il  n'y  a  que  lea  paroles  qoi 
Bont  trauspoa^ea,"  yet  ia  valuable,  because  it  shows  us  that 
Michael  Augelo  held  the  ima^nation  to  be  entirely  expressible 
in  rock,  and  therefore  altogether  independent,  in  ita  own 
nature,  of  those  aids  of  color  and  shade  by  which,  it  is  recom- 
mended in  Tintoret,  though  the  sphere  of  it«  operatioD  is  of 
coui-se  by  these  incalculably  extcndcil.  But  the  presence  of 
the  imag^ation  may  be  rendered  in  marble  as  deep,  thiilling, 
and  awful  as  in  painting,  so  that  the  sculptor  seek  for  the  soul 
and  govern  the  body  thereby. 

Of  unimaginative  work,  Bandinelli  and  Canova  snpply 
US  with  characteristic  instances  of  every  kind,  the  Hercules 
and  Cacus  of  the  former,  and  its  criticism  by  Cellini,  will  oconr 
at  once  to  every  one  ;  the  disgustmg  statue  now  placed  so  as 
to  conceal  Giotto's  impoitant  tempera  picture  in  Santa  Croce 
is  a  better  instance,  but  a  still  more  important  lesson  might  be 
received  by  comparing  the  inanity  of  Canova's  garland  grace, 
and  ball-room  sentiment  with  the  intense  truth,  tenderness, 
and  power  of  men  like  Mioo  da  Ficsole,  whose  chisel  leaves 
many  a  hard  edge,  and  despises  down  and  dimple,  but  it 
seems  to  cut  light  and  carve  breath,  the  marble  bums  beneath 
it,  and  becomes  transparent  with  very  spirit.  Yet  Mino 
stopped  at  the  human  nature ;  he  saw  the  soul,  but  not  the 
ghostly  presences  about  it ;  it  was  reserved  for  Michael  An. 
gc!o  to  pierce  deeper  yet,  and  to  see  the  indwelling  angels. 
Xo  man's  soul  is  alone :  Laocoon  or  Tobit,  the  serpent  has  il 
liy  the  heart  or  the  angel  by  the  hand,  the  light  or  the  fear  of 
the  spiritual  things  that  move  beside  it  may  be  seen  on  the  body, 
and  that  bodily  form  with  Buonaroti,  white,  solid,  distinct  ma- 
terial,  though  it  be,  is  invariably  felt  as  the  instrimient  or  the 
habitation  of  some  infinite,  invisible  power.  The  earth  of  the 
^istine  Adam  that  be^iis  to  burn ;  the  woman  embodied  bnrsi 
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of  adoration  from  his  sleep ;  the  twelve  great  torreuts  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  pause  above  ns  there,  umed  in  their  vesseU- 
of  clay;  the  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  futurity  of  thosti 
through  whom  the  promise  aod  presence  of  God  went  down 
from  the  Eve  to  the  Mary,  each  still  and  fixed,  fixed  in  his 
expectation,  dlent,  foreseeing,  fdthfiil,  seated  each  on  his 
stbny  throne,  the  building  stones  of  the  word  of  God,  build- 
ing on  and  on,  tier  by  tier,  to  the  Reiiised  one,  the  head  of 
the  comer;  not  only  these,  not  only  the  troops  of  terror 
torn  up  from  the  earth  by  the  four  quartered  winds  of  the 
Judgment,  but  every  fragment  and  atom  of  etone  though 
compelled  to  represent  the  Sinai  under  conventional  form,  in 
order  that  the  reeeivbg  of  the  tables  might  be  seen  at  the 
top  of  it,  yet  so  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  give  more  truth,  he  ia 
ready  with  it ;  he  takes  a  gi'and  fold  of  horizontal  cloud 
straight  from  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  and  shows  the  forests  of 
the  mountiuns  through  its  misty  volume,  hke  sea-weed  through 
deep  sea.  Nevertheless  when  the  realization  is  impossible,  bold 
uymbolism  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  in  religions  art,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  even  necessary,  as  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the 
Titian  woodcut  of  St.  Francis  before  noticed ;  and  sometimes 
the  attention  is  directed  by  some  such  strange  form  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  image,  which  may  be  missed  if  it  remains  in  its  natu- 
ral parity,  (as,  I  suppose,  few  in  looking  at  the  Cephalus  and 
Procris  of  Turner,  note  the  sympathy  of  those  faint  rays  that 
are  just  di'awing  back  and  dying  between  the  trunks  of  the 
for-off  forest,  with  the  ebbing  life  of  the  nymph  ;  unless,  in 
deed,  they  happen  to  recollect  the  same  sympathy  marked  by 
Shelley  in  the  Alastor ;)  but  the  imagination  is  not  shown  iu 
any  such  modifications ;  however,  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
valuable  (in  the  Cephalus  they  would  be  utterly  destmctive), 
and  I  note  them  merely  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  uw 
in  religious  art,  presently  to  be  examined. 
9* 
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Tlie  loEit  mode  we  hare  here  to  note,  in  which  the  imagiu 
tion  rogardant  may  be  expressed  in  art  ia  exaggeration,  of 
wliicli,  as  it  is  the  vice  of  all  bad  artists,  and  may  be  constantlj 
res'jrted  to  without  any  warrant  of  imagination,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  stiiitly  the  admissible  limits. 

By  comtiaring  the  disgusting  convulsions  of  the  Laooooii, 
witli  the  Elgin  Theseus,  we  may  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
effect  of  the  influence,  as  shown  by  its  absence  in  one,  and 
presence  m  the  other,  of  two  works  which,  as  far  as  artistical 
merit  is  concerned,  are  in  some  measure  parallel,  not  that  I 
believe,  even  in  this  re8i)eet,  the  Laocoon  juatiBably  comparable 
with  the  Thesens.  I  suppose  that  no  group  has  exorcised  so 
peinicions  an  influence  on  art  as  this,  a  subject  ill  clioaen 
meanly  conceived  and  unnaturally  treated,  recommended  U. 
imitation  by  subtleties  of  execution  and  accumulation  of  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

I  would  also  have  the  reader  compare  with  the  meagre  lines 
and  contemptible  tortures  of  the  Laocoon,  the  awfulness  and 
quietness  of  31.  Angelo's  treatment  of  a  subject  in  most  leapeets 
simihir,  (the  plague  of  the  Fiery  Serpents,)  but  of  which  the 
choice  was  justified  both  by  the  place  which  the  event  holds  in 
the  typical  system  he  had  to  arrange,  and  by  the  gi'andear  of 
the  plague  itself,  in  its  multitudinous  grasp,  and  its  mystical 
sah'ation;  sources  of  sublimity  entirely  wanting  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Din-dan  prieit.  It  is  good  to  see  how  his  gigantic  intellect 
reaches  after  repose,  and  truthfully  finds  it,  in  the  falling  hand 
of  the  near  ligure,  and  in  the  deathful  decline  of  that  whose 
Lands  are  held  up  even  in  their  venomed  coldness  to  the  cross ; 
and  though  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose,  it  is  well  also  to 
note  how  the  grandeur  of  this  treatment  results,  not  merely 
fi'oin  chiiiec,  but  fi'om  a  greater  knowledge  and  more  faithful 
rendoiiiig  of  truth.  For  whatever  knowledge  of  the  human 
fr:une  there  may  be  in  the  Laocoon,  there  is  certainly  none  of 
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ite  habits  of  serpents.  The  firing  of  the  snake's  head  in  the 
side  of  the  principal  figure  is  as  false  to  nature,  as  it  ie  po07 
in  compowtion  of  line.  A  large  serpent  never  wants  to  bite,  il 
wants  to  hold,  it  seizes  therefore  always  where  it  can  hold  best, 
by  the  extremities  or  throat,  it  seizes  once  and  for  ever,  and 
that  before  it  coils,  following  up  the  seizure  with  the  twist  of 
Its  body  round  the  victim,  as  invisibly  swiil  as  the  twist  of  a 
whip  lash  round  any  hard  object  it  may  strike,  and  then  it 
holds  &st,  never  moving  the  jaws  or  the  body;  if  its  prey  has 
any  power  of  struggling  left,  it  throws  round  another  coil, 
without  quitting  the  hold  with  the  jaws ;  if  Laocoon  had  had 
to  do  with  real  serpents,  instead  of  pieces  of  tape  with  heads 
to  them,  he  would  have  been  held  stUl,  and  not  allowed  to 
throw  hia  arms  or  legs  about.  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe 
the  accuracy  of  Michael  Angolo  in  the  rendering  of  these  cir- 
cumstances; the  binding  of  the  arms  to  the  body,  and  the 
knotting  of  the  whole  mass  of  agony  together,  until  we  hear  the 
crashing  of  the  bones  beneath  the  grisly  sliding  of  the  engine 
folds.  Note  also  the  expression  in  all  the  figures  of  another 
circumstance,  the  torpor  and  cold  numbness  of  the  limbs 
mdnced  by  the  serpent  venom,  which,  though  justifiably  over- 
looked by  the  sculptor  of  the  Laoeoon,  as  well  as  by  Vir^l — 
in  consideration  of  the  rapidity  of  the  death  by  crushing,  adds 
infinitely  to  the  power  of  the  Florentine's  conception,  and  would 
have  been  better  hmted  by  Virgil,  than  that  sickening  diatri- 
bntion  of  venom  on  fie  garlands.  In  feet,  Virgil  has  missed 
both  of  truth  and  impressiveness  every  way — the  "morsu 
depascitur"  is  unnatural  butchery — ^the  "perlusus  veneno" 
gratuitous  foulacss — the  "clamores  horrendos,"  impossible 
degradation  ;  compare  carefully  the  remarks  on  this  statue  in 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  Essay  on  Expression,  {third  edition,  p.  192,) 
where  he  has  most  wisely  and  uncontrovertibly  deprived  the 
■tatue  of  all  claim  to  expression  of  energy  and  fortitude  n1 
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mind,  and  shown  ite  commoa  and  coai-se  intent  of  mere  ocdilj 
«xertJon  and  agony,  while  he  has  confirmed  Payne  Euight'R 
just  condemnation  of  the  passage  in  Yirgil. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  oppofflte  or  ima^native  view 
of  the  subject,  let  him  compare  'Wuikelmann;  and  Schiller, 
Lnttei-s  on  .^thetic  Culture. 

Whenever,  in  monumental  work,  the  sculptor  reaches  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  life  or  death,  or  of  concomitant  details, 
he  has  gone  too  fkr.  The  statue  should  be  felt  for  such,  not 
look  hke  a  dead  or  sleeping  body ;  it  should  not  convey  the 
impression  of  a  corpse,  nor  of  sick  and  outwearied  flesh,  but  it 
shonld  be  the  marble  itnage  of  death  or  weariness.  So  the 
concomitants  should  be  distinctly  marble,  severe  and  monu- 
mental in  their  liues,  not  shroud,  not  bedclothes,  not  actual 
armor  nor  brocade,  not  a  real  soft  pillow,  not  a  downright  hard 
stuffed  mattress,  but  the  mere  type  and  suggestion  of  these ; 
a  certain  rudeness  and  iucomptetion  of  finish  is  very  noble  in 
ftIL  Not  that  they  are  to  be  unnatural,  such  lines  as  are  given 
should  be  pure  and  true,  and  clear  of  the  hardness  and  mannered 
rigidity  of  the  strictly  Gothic  types,  but  lines  so  few  and  grand 
as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  only,  and  always  to  stop  short 
of  realization.  There  is  a  monument  put  up  lately  by  a  modem 
Italian  sculptor  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  Santa  Croce,  the 
face  fine  and  the  execution  dexterous.  But  it  looks  as  if  the 
person  had  been  restless  all  night,  and  the  artist  admitted  to  s 
faithful  study  of  the  disturbed  bedclothes  in  the  morning. 

No  herculean  form  is  spiritual,  for  it  is  degrading  the  spiri- 
tual creature  to  suppose  it  operative  through  impulse  of  bon« 
and  sinew ;  its  power  is  immaterial  and  constant,  nether 
dependent  on,  nor  developed  by  exertion.  Generally,  it  ia  well 
to  conceal  anatomical  development  as  far  as  may  be;  ev«j 
Michael  Angelo'i  anatomy  interferes  with  his  divinity;  in  the 


bauda  of  lower  men  the  angel  tecomes  a  prepai'ation.  How 
far  it  is  possible  to  subdue  or  generalize  the  naked  form  1 
venture  not  to  afiirm,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  best  to  conceal  it 
as  far  aa  may  be,  not  with  drapeiius  light  and  undulating,  that 
fill!  in  with,  and  exhibit  its  principal  lines,  but  with  draperies 
severe  and  linear,  such  as  were  constantly  employed  before  the 
lime  of  Rafiaelle.  I  recollect  no  single  instance  of  a  naked 
angel  that  does  not  look  boylike  or  childlike,  and  unspirltual' 
ized ;  even  Fra  Bai"tolomeo'a  might  with  advantage  be  spared 
from  the  pictures  at  Lucca,  and  in  the  hands  of  inferior  men, 
the  sky  is  merely  encumbered  with  spi-awling  infants  ;  those  of 
Domenichino  in  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  and  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agues,  are  peculiarly  offensive,  studies  of  bare-legged 
children  howling  and  kicking  in  volumes  of  smoke.  Confliaon 
seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  subsequent  painters  betweec 
Angels  and  Cupids. 

The  sculptor  does  not  work  for  the  anatomist,  but  for  the 
common  observer  of  life  and  nature.  Yet  the  sculptor  is  not, 
for  this  reason,  permitted  to  be  wanting  either  in  knowledge 
or  expression  of  anatomical  detail ;  and  the  more  refined  that 
expression  can  be  rendered,  the  more  perfect  is  hia  work. 
That  which,  to  the  anatomist,  is  the  end,— is,  to  the  sculptor, 
the  means.  The  former  desires  details,  for  their  own  sake ; 
the  latter,  that  by  means  of  them,  he  may  kindle  his  work 
with  life,  and  stamp  it  with  beauty. 

A  colossal  statue  is  necessarily  no  more  an  exaggeration  of 
what  it  represents  than  a  miniature  is  a  diminution ;  it  need  not 
be  a  representation  of  a  giant,  but  a  representation,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  a  man  ;  only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  any  plane 
intersecting  the  cone  of  rays  between  us  and  the  object,  must 
receive  an  image  smaller  than  the  object ;  a  small  image  is 
^  rationally  and  completely  expressive  of  a  larger  one  ;  but  not 
a  large  of  a  small  one.     Henire  T  tJiink  thnt  all  statupA  above 
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the  Elgin  etandard,  or  that  of  Michael  Angslo's  Ni^l  au  1 
Morning,  are,  in  a  measure,  takea  by  the  eye  for  represeata- 
tions  of  giants. 

Miuhael  Angelo  wa«  once  commanded  by  Pietrodi  Medici  tc 
mould  a  Btatue  out  of  snow,  and  he  obeyed  the  command.  I  am 
glad,  and  we  have  all  reason  to  be  glad,  that  anoh  a  fancy  ever 
oame  into  the  nund  of  the  unworthy  prince,  and  for  this  cause : 
that  Pietro  di  Medici  then  gave,  at  the  period  of  one  great 
epoch  of  consummate  power  in  the  arts,  the  perfect,  accurate, 
and  intenSGst  jiossible  type  of  the  greatest  error  which  nations 
and  princes  can  commit,  respecting  the  power  of  geniuB 
entrusted  to  their  guidance.  You  had  there,  observe,  the 
strongest  genius  in  the  most  perfect  obedience ;  capable  of  iron 
independence,  yet  wholly  submissive  to  the  patron's  will ;  at 
once  the  most  highly  accomplished  and  the  most  original, 
capable  of  doing  as  much  as  man  could  do,  in  any  direction 
that  man  could  ask.  And  its  governor,  and  guide,  and  patron 
sets  it  to  build  a  statue  in  snow — to  put  itself  into  the  service 
of  aimilulation — to  make  a  cloud  of  itself,  an  1  pass  away  from 
the  earth. 

Now  this,  BO  pi-ecisely  and  completely  done  by  Ketro  di 
Medici,  is  what  we  are  all  doing,  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which 
we  direct  the  genius  under  our  patronage  to  work  in  more  or 
less  perisliable  materials.  So  far  as  we  induce  painters  to  work 
hi  fading  colors,  or  architects  to  build  withimperfect  structure, 
or  in  any  other  way  consult  only  immediate  ease  and  cheapness 
in  the  production  of  what  we  want,  to  the  exclusion  of  provident 
thought  as  to  its  permanence  and  serviceableness  in  after  ^es; 
so  far  we  are  forcing  our  Michael  Angelos  to  carve  in  snow. 
Tlie  first  duty  of  the  economist  in  art  is,  to  see  that  no 
intellect  shall  thus  glitter  merely  in  the  manner  of  hoar-trost; 
bnt  that  it  shall  be  well  vitrified,  like  a  painted  window,  and 
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shall  be  set  so  between  shafts  of  stone  and  bands  oi  iron, 
that  it  shall  bear  the  sunshine  upon  it,  and  send  the  suushitia 
through  it  from  generation  to  generation. 

How  are  we  to  get  our  men  of  genius :  that  is  to  say,  bj 
wiiat  n[ieans  may  we  produce  among  us,  at  any  given  time,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  effective  art-intellect  ?  A  wide  question, 
yon  say,  involving  an  account  of  all  the  best  means  of  ait 
education.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  consideration 
of  those;  I  want  onlj  to  state  the  few  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  matter.  Of  these,  the  first  is  that  yoc 
have  always  to  find  your  artist,  not  to  make  him;  you  can't 
maunfactnre  him,  any  more  than  you  can  manulacture  gold. 
You  can  find  him,  and  refine  him :  you  dig  him  out  as  he  ties 
nugget-feshion  in  the  mountain-stream ;  you  bring  him  home ; 
and  you  make  him  into  current  coin,  or  household  plate,  but 
not  one  grain  of  him  can  you  originally  produce.  A  certain 
quantity  of  art-intellect  is  born  annually  in  every  nation,  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  the  nation,  or 
race  of  men ;  but  a  perfectly  fixed  quantity  annually,  not 
increasable  by  one  grain.  You  may  lose  it,  or  you  may  gather 
it ;  you  may  let  it  lie  loose  in  the  ravine,  and  buried  in  the 
sandB,  or  you  may  make  kings'  thrones  of  it,  and  overlay 
temple  gates  with  it,  as  you  choose ;  but  the  best  you  can  do 
with  it  is  always  merely  sifting,  melting,  hammering,  purifying 
— never  creating.  And  there  is  another  thing  notable  about 
this  artistical  gold ;  not  only  is  it  limited  in  quantity,  but  in  use. 
You  need  not  make  thrones  or  golden  gates  with  it  unless  you 
like,  but  assuredly  you  can't  do  anything  else  with  it.  You 
can't  make  knives  of  it,  nor  aiinour,  nor  railroads.  The  gold 
won't  cut  you,  and  it  won't  caiTy  you ;  put  it  to  a  mechanical 
use,  and  you  destroy  it  at  once.  It  is  quite  true  thnt  in  the 
greatest  artists,  their  proper  artistical  feculty  is  united  with 
ivery  other  ■  and  you  may  make  use  of  the  oilier  iaculties,  and 
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let  the  srtutical  one  lie  domuuit.  For  aught  I  know  there  niaj 
be  two  or  three  Leonardo  da  Vincia  employed  at  this  moment 
in  your  harbors  and  railroads:  but  you  are  not  employing 
their  Leonardesque  or  golden  &onlty  there,  you  are  only 
oppresfdng  and  destroying  it.  And  the  artjstical  gift  in  average 
men  is  not  joined  with  others ;  your  bom  pdnter,  if  you  don't 
make  a  painter  of  him,  wont  be  a  first-rate  merchant,  or 
lawyer ;  at  all  events,  whatever  he  turns  out,  his  own  spedal 
^ft  is  unemployed  by  you ;  and  in  no  wise  helps  him  in  that 
other  business.  So  here  you  have  a  certtuu  quantity  of  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  intelligence,  produced  for  you  annually  by 
providential  laws,  which  you  can  only  make  use  of  by  setting 
it  to  its  own  proper  work,  and  which  any  attempt  to  ose 
otherwise  involves  the  dead  loss  of  so  much  human  energy. 

I  believe  that  muob  of  the  best  artisticat  intellect  is  daily 
lost  in  other  avocations,  (renerally,  the  temper  which  would 
make  an  admirable  artist  is  humble  and  observant,  capable  of 
taking  much  interest  in  little  thiugs,  and  of  entert^ning  itself 
pleasantly  in  the  dullest  circumstances.  Suppose,  added  to 
these  characters,  a  steady  oonscientiousness  which  seeks  to  do 
its  duty  wherever  it  may  be  placed,  and  the  power,  denied  to 
few  artisttcal  minds,  of  ingenious  iuveutiou  in  almost  any  practi- 
cal department  of  human  skill,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  very  humility  and  conBcientiousnegs  which  would  have 
perfected  the  painter,  have  iu  many  instances  prevented  his 
becoming  one  ;  and  that  in  the  quiet  life  of  our  steady  crafts- 
men— sagacious  manufacturers,  and  uncompiaining  clerks— 
there  may  frequently  be  concealed  more  genius  than  ever  is 
raised  to  the  direction  of  our  public  works,  or  to  be  the  mark 
of  our  public  pruses. 

Ornamentation  is  the  priniapal  part  of  architecture,  ooiid 
dered  as  a  subject  of  fine  art. 
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TSov  observe.  It  will  at  once  follow  h'om  tliis  piindple, 
tUat  a  pretU  architect  must  be  a  great  sculptor  orpatnier. 

Tina  la  a  universal  law.  No  person  who  is  not  a  great  sculp, 
tor  or  p^ter  can  be  an  architect.  If  he  is  not  a  sculptor  or 
p^ter,  he  can  only  be  a  builder. 

The  three  greatest  architects  hitherto  known  in  the  woild 
were  Phidias,  Qiotto,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  with  all  of  whom, 
architecture  was  only  their  play,  sculpture  and  painting  their 
work.  All  great  works  of  architecture  in  existence  are  either 
the  work  of  angle  sculptors  or  painters,  or  of  societies  of  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  acting  collectively  for  a  aeries  of  years.  A 
Gothic  cathedral  is  properly  to  be  defined  as  a  piece  of  the 
most  magnificent  associative  sculpture,  arranged  on  the  noblest 
principles  of  building,  for  the  service  aud  delight  of  multitudes ; 
and  the  proper  definition  of  ai'chitecture,  as  distinguished  from 
sculpture,  is  merely  "  the  art  of  designing  sculpture  for  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  placing  it  there  on  the  best  principles  of 
building." 

Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  in  modem  days  we  have  do 
architects.  The  term  "  architecture  "  is  not  so  much  as  under- 
stood by  us.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  the  dis- 
courtesy of  stating  this  &ct,  but  a  &ct  it  is,  and  a  iaot  wMch 
it  IB  necessary  to  state  Stron^y. 
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Pamting,  with  alt  its  technicalities,  difficulties,  and  particular  etid^  i 
n  iilLiiiK  Init  B  noble  and  expresaiva  Uoguage,  inraliuble  aa  the  Tshicle  o 
Cliniigiil,  bill  by  iiself  uothiog. 
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PAINTINa. 

UUABAfTTEBISTICS  OF  "  SBEATrrGSS   OF  BTTLSl"   IN  FAINTINO 

L  Choice  of  Koble  Sitbjeot. — GreatnesB  of  style  consistB, 
then :  first,  in  the  habitual  choice  of  Bnbjects  of  thought  which 
involve  wide  interests  and  profound  passions,  as  opposed  to 
those  which  involve  narrow  inteiesta  and  slight  pasuons.  The 
style  ia  greater  or  less  in  exact  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of 
the  interests  and  pnssions  involved  in  the  subject.  The 
habitual  choice  of  sacred  subjects,  such  as  the  Nativity,  Trann- 
figuration,  Crucifixion  (if  the  choice  be  sincere),  implies  that 
the  painter  has  a  natural  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  highest 
thoughts  of  which  humanity  is  capable ;  it  constitutes  him  so 
fiir  forth  a  painter  of  the  highest  order,  as,  for  instance,  Leo- 
nardo, in  his  painting  of  the  Last  Supper:  he  who  delights  in 
representing  the  acts  or  meditations  of  great  men,  as,  for 
instance,  Raphael  pointing  the  School  of  Athens,  is,  so  far 
forth,  a  painter  of  the  second  order ;  he  who  represents  the 
passions  and  events  of  ordinary  life,  of  the  third.  And  in  this 
ordinary  life,  he  who  represents  deep  thoughts  and  sorrows, 
as,  for  instance,  Hunt,  in  bis  Claudio  and  Isabella,  and  such 
other  works,  is  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  sphere ;  and  he  who 
represents  the  slight  malignities  and  passions  of  the  drawing- 
room,  as,  for  instance,  Leslie,  of  the  second  rank;  he  who 
represents  the  spoils  of  boys  or  simplicities  of  clowns,  as 
Webster  or  Teniers,  of  the  third  rank ;  and  be  wlio  represents 
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bnitalitioa  and  vices  (for  delight  in  them,  and  not  for  rebuke 
of  them),  of  no  rank  at  all,  or  rather  of  a  negatiye  rank,  hold 
ing  a  certtUQ  order  in  the  abyss. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  understand  how  much  importance 
h  to  be  attached  to  the  sentence  in  the  first  parentheos,  "if 
the  choice  be  uticere;"  for  choice  of  subject  is,  of  course,  only 
avuilable  as  a  criterion  of  the  rank  of  the  painter,  when  it  is 
made  from  the  heart.  Indeed,  in  the  lower  orders  of  paint 
ing,  the  choice  is  always  made  from  such  heart  as  the  painter 
has ;  for  his  selection  of  the  brawls  of  peasants  or  sports  ot 
children  con,  of  course,  proceed  only  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  more  syrajmthy  with  such  brawls  or  pastimes  than  with 
nobler  subjects.  But  the  choice  of  the  higher  kind  of  subjects 
is  often  insincere ;  and  may,  therefore,  afford  no  real  criterion 
of  the  punter's  rank. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  that  in  nearly  all  the  great  periods 
of  art  the  choice  of  subject  has  not  been  left  to  the  painter. 
His  employer, — abbot,  baron,  or  monarch, — determined  for 
him  whether  lie  should  earn  his  bread  by  making  cloistere 
blight  with  choirs  of  saints,  painting  coats  of  arms  on  'eavea 
of  romances,  or  decorating  presence-chambers  with  compli- 
mentary mythology;  and  his  own  pei'soiial  feetinga  are  oscer 
tainable  only  by  watching,  in  the  themes  asagned  to 
hun,  what  arc  the  points  in  which  he  seems  to  take  most 
pleasure. 

II.  Love  of  Heauty. — The  second  characteristic  of  the 
gceat  school  of  art  is,  that  it  introduces  in  the  conception  of  its 
subject  as  much  beauty  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  truth.* 

*  As  here,  for  the  first  lime,  I  am  obli|?ed  lo  use  the  terms  Truth  anj 
Beauty  iii  a  kind  of  opposition,  I  must  therefore  stop  for  a  momont  to 
Btate  clearly  the  relatioD  of  these  two  qualities  of  art;  sad  (o  prolml 
B^niiist  the  vulgar  and  foolish  liabit  of  confusin);  truth  and  beauty  with 
aach  other.    People  with  sliallow  powers  of  tliougb',  dusiriog  to  Bfittor  tbcm- 
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For  instance,  in   any  subject  conustJng  of  a  number  of 
flgorea,  it  will  make  as  many  of  those  figures  beautiful  aa  tha 


KlTea  with  the  Beosation  of  having  attained  pronindit)',  ore  oontiouallf  diing 
tha  moBt  seriouB  nuBchief  by  iutrodudug  coofusiOQ  iato  plain  matters,  and 
Ihen  vaLuii^  themaelves  on  being  coaibanded.  Notbiug  ia  more  rommoii 
Elian  to  lieax  people  who  desire  to  be  thoagbt  philosophical,  declare  that 
"beaa^  ie  trulh,"  and  "truth  ia  beauty."  I  would  most  earnestly  b^  eveiy 
HODBible  person  who  hears  such  an  amertion  made,  to  nip  Uia  germinating 
philoRopher  in  his  ambiguous  bud ;  and  beg  him,  if  he  really  believes  his  own 
BBseitioa,  never  thencefbrward  to  use  two  words  for  the  same  tbii^.  The 
&et  is,  truth  and  beauty  are  entirely  disUnct,  though  often  related  thinga 
One  is  a  property  of  statements,  the  other  of  objects.  The  statement  that 
"  two  and  two  make  fom' "  ia  true,  but  it  ia  neither  beautiful  nor  ugty,  for  it 
is  invifubic ;  a  rose  is  lovely,  but  it  ia  neither  true  nor  laJse,  for  it  ia  silent 
That  which  shows  nothing  cannot  be  fair,  and  that  which  aasarls  nothing  can- 
not be  blse.  Even  the  ordinary  use  of  the  words  false  and  true  as  applied  to 
■itLfioial  and  real  things,  is  inaccurate.  An  artiQcial  rose  ia  not  a  "&lse"rose, 
it  is  not  a  rose  at  alL  The  falaeneas  is  in  the  person  who  states,  (7  induces 
the  belief  that  it  u  a  rose. 

Now,  thereforo,  in  things  concerning  art,  the  words  true  and  Gilae  are  only 
to  be  rightly  used,  while  the  picture  is  oonsidered  aa  a  statement  of  &cla. 
The  painter  asserts  that  this  which  he  has  painted  is  the  form  of  a  dog,  a  """^ 
or  a  tree.  If  it  be  not  the  form  of  a  dog,  a  man,  or  a  tree,  the  punter's 
statement  ia  false;  and  therefore  we  jostly  speak  of  a  EJtlse  line,  or  false 
color;  not  that  any  line  or  color  can  in  themselves  be  false,  but  they 
become  so  when  they  convey  a  statement  that  they  reisemble  something 
which  they  do  not  reeemble.  But  the  beauty  of  the  lines  or  colors  ia 
wholly  independent  of  any  such  statement  They  may  be  beautiflil  lines^ 
thi)Ugh  quite  inaccurate,  and  ugly  lines  though  quite  iaithfUL  A  picture 
ma^  be  fnghtfnlly  ugly,  which  represents  with  fidehty  some  base  circuni- 
atanoe  of  daily  life ;  and  a  punted  window  may  be  ezqmsitely  beautiful, 
which  lepresents  men  with  eagles'  iiioes,  and  dogs  with  bine  heads  and  crim- 
ton  tails  (though  by  the  way,  this  is  not  in  the  strict  sei^se  falst  art,  as  we 
aball  Bee  hereafter,  inasmuch  as  it  means  no  asserUon  that  men  ever  had 
eagles'  6ices),  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sacriQce  truth  tn 
beauty;  for  to  attain  the  one  would  always  be  to  attam  the  other.  Bnl, 
onforianataly,  this  ssciifioa  is  exceedingly  poa^ble^  and  it  is  chiefly  this  'vhidl 
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Giithliil  Kprcsentatioo  of  hnraaDity  will  admit  It  will  not 
deny  the  facts  of  ugliness  or  decrepitude,  or  relative  isferior- 
ity  and  superiority  of  feature  as  necessarily  manifested  in  a 
crowd,  but  it  will,  so  far  as  it  is  in  its  power,  seek  for  and 
dwell  upon  the  direst  forms,  and  in  all  things  insist  on  the 
beauty  that  is  in  them,  not  on  the  ugliness.  In  this  respect, 
BcLooIs  of  art  become  higher  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  apprehend  and  love  the  beautiful.  Thoa, 
Angelico,  intensely  loving  all  spiiitual  beauty,  will  be  of  the 
highest  rank;  and  Paul  Veronese  and  Correg^o,  intensely 
loving  physical  and  corporeal  beauty,  of  the  second  rank ;  and 
Albert  Durer,  Rubens,  and  in  general  the  Northern  artists 
apparently  insensible  to  beauty,  and  caring  only  for  truth, 
whether  shapely  or  not,  of  the  third  rank ;  and  Teniers  and 
Salvator,  Caravaggio,  and  other  such  worshippers  of  the 
depraved,  of  no  rank,  or,  as  we  said  before,  of  a  certiun 
order  in  the  abysa. 

The  corruption  of  the  Bchools  of  high  art,  so  far  aa  this 
particular  quality  is  concerned,  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  to  beauty.  Great  art  dwells  on  all  that  is  beautiful ;  but 
false  ait  omits  or  changes  all  that  is  ugly.  Great  art  accepts 
Nature  as  she  is,  but  directs  the  eyes  and  thoughts  to  what  is 
most  perfect  in  her;  false  art  saves  itself  the  trouble  of  direc- 
tion by  removing  or  altering  whatever  it  thinks  objectionable. 
The  evil  results  of  which  proceeding  are  twofold. 

First.  That  beauty  deprived  of  its  proper  foils  and  adjuncts 
cbnraoteriaoB  Che  falBo  scliools  oriiigh  art,  bo  Tar  aa  high  art  cooaiala  in  the 
pursuit  of  beauty.  For  although  truth  and  beaut;  are  indepeodeut  of  each 
clhor,  it  doea  not  follow  that  we  ore  at  libertj  to  pursue  whiobever  we  please. 
They  nre  indeed  sepnrable,  but  it  ia  wrong  to  separate  them ;  they  are  to  be 
Bouglit  K^ether  in  tlie  order  of  their  worthiness:  that  is  to  Bay,  truth  Bret, 
nud  benuty  nftorivard!^  nij^li  art  ditTurs  from  jovr  art  in  posaessii^  an  exceea 
of  beauty  in  addition  to  its  truth,  not  in  possessing  an  eioeaa  of  boacly  tnotui 
BiBtoiit  witb  trutli. 
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ceases  lo  be  enjoyed  as  beauty,  just  as  Mghl  deprived  of  all 
shadow  ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  light.  A  wbite  canrass  can- 
not produce  an  effect  of  sanahine  ;  the  painter  must  darken  it 
in  some  places  before  he  can  make  it  look  luminous  in  others 
nor  can  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  be:iuty  produce  the 
true  effect  of  beauty ;  it  must  be  foiled  by  inferiority  before 
its  own  power  can  be  developed.  Nature  has  for  the  niosl 
pail  mingled  her  inferior  and  nobler  elements  as  she  mingles 
sunshine  with  shade,  giving  due  use  and  influence  to  both,  and 
the  painter  who  chooses  to  remove  the  shadow,  perishes  in 
the  burning  deseil  he  has  created.  The  truly  high  and  beau- 
tiftd  art  of  Angelico  is  continually  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  his  frank  portraiture  of  the  most  ordinary  features  of  liis 
brother  monks,  and  of  the  recorded  peculiarities  of  ungainly 
sanctity ;  but  the  modern  German  and  Raphaelesque  schools 
lose  all  honor  and  nobleness  in  barber-like  admiration  of  hand- 
'some  iaces,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  real  faith  except  in  str^ght 
noses  and  curled  hair.  Paul  Veronese  opposes  the  dwarf  to  the 
soldier,  and  the  negress  to  the  qneen ;  Shakspere  places  Cali- 
ban beade  Miranda,  and  Autolycus  bedde  Perdita ;  but  tho 
vulgar  idealist  withdraws  his  beauty  to  the  safety  of  the 
saloon,  and  his  innocence  to  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister ;  he 
pretends  that  he  does  this  in  delicacy  of  choice  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  while  in  truth  he  has  ndther  courage  to  front  the 
monster,  nor  wit  enough  to  furnish  the  knave. 

It  is  only  by  the  habit  of  representing  liuthfully  all  things, 
that  we  can  truly  learn  what  is  beautilul  and  what  is  not. 
The  ugliest  objects  contain  some  element  of  beauty ;  and  in 
all,  it  is  an  element  peculiar  to  themsolves,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  thdr  ugliness,  but  must  either  be  enjoyed 
together  with  it,  or  not  at  all.  The  more  a  painter  accepts 
nature  as  he  finds  it,  the  more  unexpected  beauty  he  discovers 
in  what  be  at  first  despised ;  but  onoe  let  him  arrogate  the 
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I'igLt  of  rejection,  and  he  will  gradually  contract  his  circle  of 
enjojinent,  tmtil  what  he  supposed  to  he  noblenes:^  of  selec- 
tion ends  in  narrowness  of  perception.  Dwelling  perpetually 
upon  one  class  of  ideas,  hia  art  becomes  at  once  monstron.* 
and  morbid;  until  at  last  he  cannot  faithfully  represent  even 
what  he  chooses  to  retiun ;  his  diecrimination  contracts  iiito 
darkness,  and  his  feetidionsness  iades  into  fatuity. 

High  art,  therefore,  consists  neither  in  altering,  nor  in  Int 
proving  nature ;  but  in  seeking  throughout  nature  for  "  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  things  are  pure ;"  in 
loving  theae,  in  displaying  to  the  utmost  of  the  painter's  power 
such  loveliness  as  is  in  them,  and  directing  the  thoughts  of 
others  to  them  by  winning  art,  or  gentle  empha^.  Of  the 
degree  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  in  wiiich  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  gather  together,  without  falsifying,  the  finest  forms 
or  thoughts,  so  as  to  create  a  sort  of  perfect  vision,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter :  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  remember 
that  art  (cceteris  paribus)  is  great  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
love  of  beauty  shown  by  the  pMnter,  provided  that  love  of 
beauty  forfeit  no  atom  of  truth 

HE.  SiNCEKiTT. — The  next*  characteristic  ofgreat  art  is  that 
It  includes  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  Trnth  in  the  most 
perfect  possible  harmony.  If  it  were  possible  for  art  to  give 
all  the  truths  of  nature,  it  ought  to  do  it.  But  this  is  not 
possible.  Choice  must  always  be  made  of  some  fects  which 
can  be  represented,  froni  among  others  which  must  be  passed 
by  in  silence,  or  even,  in  some  respects,  misrepresented.  The 
inferior  artist  chooses  unimportant  and  scattered  truths ;  the 
great  artist  chooses  the  most  necessary  first,  and  afterwards 
the  most  consistent  with  these,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  and  most  harmonious  mm.   For  instance,  Rembrandt 

•  I  name  them  in  ordsr  of  fnoreasuig  not  decreaKng  importance. 
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Qlwnys  choosea  to  represent  the  exact  force  with  which  the 
light  on  the  moat  illumined  part  of  an  object  is  opposed  to  its 
obscurer  portions.  In  order  to  obtun  this,  in  most  cases,  not 
very  important  truth,  he  sacrifices  the  light  and  color  of  five- 
fflxths  of  his  picture ;  and  the  cxpressioa  of  every  character 
of  objects  which  depends  on  tenderness  of  sliape  or  tint.  But 
be  obtains  his  single  truth,  and  what  picturesque  and  forcible 
expression  is  dependent  npon  it,  with  magnificent  skill  and 
subtlety.  Veronese,  on  the  contrary,  chooses  to  represent  the 
great  relations  of  visible  things  to  each  other,  to  the  heaven 
above,  and  to  the  earth  beneath  them.  He  holds  it  more 
important  to  show  bow  a  figure  stands  relieved  from  delicate 
wr,  or  marble  wall ;  how  as  a  red,  or  purple,  or  white  figure,  it 
separates  itself,  in  clear  discemibility,  from  things  not  red,  nor 
purple,  nor  white ;  how  infinite  daylight  shines  round  it ;  how 
innumerable  veils  of  faint  shadow  invest  it;  how  its  black 
ness  and  darkness  are,  in  the  excess  of  their  nature,  just 
aa  limited  and  local  as  its  intensity  of  light :  all  this,  I  say, 
he  feels  to  be  more  important  than  showing  merely  the 
exact  measure  of  the  spark  of  sunshine  that  gleams  on  a 
dagger-hilt. 

As  its  greatness  depends  on  the  sum  of  truth,  and  this  sum 
of  truth  can  always  be  increased  by  delicacy  of  handling,  it 
follows  that  all  great  art  must  have  this  delicacy  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree.  This  rule  is  in&Uible  and  inflexible.  All 
coarse  work  is  the  sign  of  low  art.  Only,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  coarseness  must  be  estimated  by  the  distance  from 
(lie  eye;  it  being  necessary  to  consult  this  distance,  when 
great,  by  laying  on  touches  which  appear  coarse  when  seen 
near ;  but  which,  so  &r  from  being  coarse,  are,  in  reality,  mora 
delicate  in  a  master's  work  than  the  iinest  close  handling, 
for  they  involve  a  calculation  of  result,  and  are  laid  on  with  a 
■obtlety  of  sense  precisely  correspondent  to  that  with  wliich  a 
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good  archor  di-awe  his  bow ;  the  spectator  seeiDg  in  the  a>.tioa 
nothing  bat  the  BtrtUD  of  the  etrong  arm,  while  there  ia,  in 
reality,  in  the  finger  and  eye,  an  iuefiably  delicate  estimate  of 
distance,  and  touch  on  the  arrow  plume.  And,  iudeed,  tlii." 
delicacy  ia  generally  quite  perceptible  to  those  who  know 
what  the  truth  is,  for  strokes  by  Tintoret  or  Paul  Veronese, 
which  were  done  in  an  instant,  and  look  to  au  ignorant  spec- 
tator merely  like  a  violent  dash  of  loaded  color  (and  are,  as 
such,  imitated  by  blundering  artists),  are,  in  fact,  modulated 
by  the  brush  and  finger  to  that  degree  of  delicacy  that  no 
single  grain  of  the  color  could  be  taken  from  the  touch  without 
injury ;  and  little  golden  particles  of  it,  not  the  size  of  a 
gnat's  head,  have  important  share  and  fiinction  in  the  balances 
of  light  ill  a  picture  perhaps  fifty  feet  long.  Nearly  eetrjj 
other  rule  appUcablc  to  art  has  some  exception  bat  this.  This 
has  absolutely  none.  All  gi'eat  art  is  delicate  art,  and  all 
coarse  art  is  bad  art.  Nay,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  ali  hold 
art  is  bad  art ;  for  boldness  is  not  the  proper  word  to  apply 
to  the  courage  and  swiftness  of  a  great  master,  based  on 
knowledge,  and  coupled  with  fear  and  love.  There  is  aa  much 
differcuce  between  the  boldness  of  the  true  and  the  feJse 
masters,  as  there  is  between  the  courage  of  a  pure  woman  and 
the  shame) cssness  of  a  lost  one, 

IV.  IsvENTiox. — The  last  chai-acterlstic  of  great  art  is  that 
It  must  be  inventive,  that  is,  be  produced  by  the  imagination. 
In  this  respect  it  must  precisely  fulfil  the  definition  already 
given  of  poetry ;  and  not  only  present  grounds  for  noble 
emotion,  but  furnish  these  grounds  by  imaginative  power. 
Hence  there  is  at  once  a  great  bar  fixed  between  the  two 
schools  of  Lower  and  Higher  Art,  The  lower  merely  copies 
what  is  set  before  it,  whether  in  portrait,  landscape,  or  still-life; 
the  higher  either  entirely  imagines  its  subject,  or  arranges  the 
materials  presented  to  it,  so  aa  to  manifest  the  imaginative 
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power  in  aM  the  three  phages  which  have  been  already  ex 
plained  in  the  second  volume. 

And  this  was  the  truth  which  was  confusedly  present  in 
Reynolds's  mind  when  he  Gpoke,  as  above  quoted,  of  the  differ 
enoe  between  Historical  and  Poetical  Piunting.  Every  rela- 
tion of  the  plain  facU  which  thepainter  saw  is  proper  histo- 
rical  pMnting.*  If  those  fecta  are  nnunportant  (as  that  ho 
saw  a  gambler  quarrel  with  another  gambler,  or  a  sot  enjoying 
himself  with  another  sot),  then  the  history  is  trivial ;  if  the 
facts  are  important  (as  that  he  saw  such  and  such  a  great 
man  look  thus,  or  act  thus,  at  such  a  time),  then  the  history  ia 
noble :  in  each  case  perfect  truth  of  narrative  being  supposed 
otherwise  the  whole  thing  is  worthless,  being  neither  history 
Dor  poetry,  but  plain  fiilsehood.  And  farther,  as  greater  or 
less  elegance  and  preci^on  are  manifested  in  the  relation  or 
pEuntJng  of  the  incidents,  the  merit  of  the  work  varies ;  so 
that,  what  with  difTercnce  of  subject,  and  what  with  differ- 
ence of  treatment,  historical  painting  falls  or  rises  in  changeful 
eminence,  from  Dutch  trivialities  to  a  Velasquez  portrait,  just 
as  historical  talking  or  writing  varies  in  eminence,  from  an  old 
woman's  story-telling  up  to  Herodotus.  Besides  which,  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  imagmation  come  into  play  inevitably, 
here  and  there,  so  as  to  tonoh  the  history  with  some  light  of  , 
poetry,  that  la,  with  some  light  shot  forth  of  the  narrator's 
mind,  or  brought  out  by  the  way  he  has  put  the  accidents 
together ;  and  wherever  the  imagination  has  thus  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  at  all  (and  it  must  be  somewhat 
cold  work  where  it  has  not),  then,  the  confines  of  the  lower 
and  higher  schools  touching  each  other,  the  work  is  colored 
by  both ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  why,  therefore,  we  should  in 
the  least  confiiae  the  historical  and  poetical  characters,  any 

*  Compare  mj  Edinburgh  Lectures,  Tecture  iv.  p.  218,  et  seq  (3d  edilion> 
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m«re  than  that  we  shonld  confnse  blue  witii  crimson,  bocaow 
thev  may  overlap  each  other,  and  produce  purple. 

Sow,  historical  or  simply  narradTe  art  is  very  precious  in 
its  proper  place  and  way,  but  it  is  never  ffreat  art  notil  the 
poetical  or  iioaginative  power  touches  it ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  stronger  manifestation  of  this  power,  it  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  while  the  highest  art  is  purely  imaginative,  all 
its  materials  being  wrought  into  their  form  by  invention  j  and 
it  differs,  therefore,  from  the  simple  historical  painting,  exactly 
aM  Wordsworth's  stanza,  above  quoted,  differs  from  Saussure'i 
pitdn  narrative  of  the  parallel  fact;  and  the  imaginative 
jiabtter  differs  from  the  historical  painter  in  the  manner  that 
Wordsworth  differs  from  Sausaure. 

Farther,  imaginative  art  always  includea  historical  art; 
so  that,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  analogy  above 
used,  we  meet  with  the  pure  blue,  and  with  the  crimson  ruling 
the  blue  and  changing  it  into  kingly  purple,  but  not  with  the 
pure  crimson :  for  all  imagination  must  deal  with  the  know- 
ledge it  has  before  accumnlated ;  it  never  produces  anything 
but  by  combination  or  contemplation.  Creation,  in  the  Ml 
sense,  is  impossible  to  it.  And  the  mode  in  which  the  histo- 
rical faculties  are  included  by  it  is  often  quite  simple,  and 
easily  seen.  Thus,  in  Hunt's  great  poetical  picture  of  the 
Light  of  the  World,  the  whole  thought  and  arrangement  of 
the  picture  being  imagbative,  the  sever.d  details  of  it  are 
wrought  out  with  simple  portraiture ;  the  ivy,  the  jewels,  the 
creeping  plants,  and  the  moonlight  bemg  calmly  studied  or 
remembered  from  the  things  themselves.  But  of  all  these 
speoial  ways  in  which  the  invention  works  with  plain  fects,  we 
shall  have  to  treat  farther  afterwards. 

And  now,  finally,  since  this  poetical  power  mcludes  the 
historical,  if  we  glance  back  to  the  other  qualities  required  in 
great  art,  and  put  all  together,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  them 
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is  simply  the  sum  of  all  the  powers  of  man.  For  as  (l)  thf 
choice  of  the  high  subject  involves  all  conditions  of  right 
moral  choice,  and  as  (2)  the  love  of  beanty  iiivolvee  all  condi- 
tions of  right  admiration,  and  as  (3)  the  grasp  of  truth 
involves  all  strength  of  sense,  evenness  of  judgment,  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  as  (4)  the  poetical  power  involves  al 
swiftness  of  invention,  and  accuracy  of  historical  memoiy,  the 
sum  of  all  these  powers  is  the  sum  of  the  human  soul.  Hence 
we  see  why  the  word  "  Great"  is  used  of  this  art.  It  is  lite- 
rally great.  It  compasses  and  calls  forth  the  entire  human 
spirit,  whereas  any  other  kind  of  art,  being  more  or  less  small 
or  narrow,  compasses  and  calls  forth  only^txrt  of  the  human 
spirit.  Hence  the  idea  of  its  magnitude  is  a  literal  and  just 
one,  the  art  being  simply  less  or  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  faculties  it  exercises  and  addresses.*  And  this  is 
the  ultimate  moaning  of  the  definition  I  gave  of  it  long  ago, 
as  containing  the  "greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas." 

■  Such,  then,  being  the  characters  required  in  order  to  con- 
stitute high  art,  if  the  reader  will  think  over  them  a  little,  and 
over  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  falsely  assumed, 
he  will  easily  perceive  how  spacious  and  dangerous  a  field  of 
discussion  they  open  to  the  ambitious  critic,  and  of  error  to 
the  ambitious  artist;  he  will  see  how  difficult  it  must  be, 
either  to  distinguish  what  is  truly  great  art  from  the  mocke- 
ries of  it,  or  to  rank  the  real  artists  in  anything  like  a  pro- 
gressive system  of  greater  and  less.  For  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  various  qualities  which  form  greatness  are  ■ 
partly  inconsistent  with  each  other  (as  some  virtues  are, 
docility  and  firmness  for  instance),  and  partly  independent  of 
each  other ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  artists  differ  not  more  by 
mere  capacity,  than  by  the  component  elements  of  their  capa- 
i;ity,  each  possessing  in  very  different  proportions  the  several 
*  Compars  Stones  of  Tenice,  vol.  iiL  cliap.  iv,  g  "l  and  §  2L 
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attributcfl  of  greatnesB;  bo  that,  classed  by  one  kind  of  merit, 
ag,  for  instance,  purity  of  expression,  Angelico  will  Etand 
highest ;  classed  by  another,  Bincerity  of  manner,  Veronese 
will  stand  highest ;  classed  by  another,  love  of  beauty,  Leo- 
nai'do  will  stand  highest;  and  so  on;  hence  arise  continual 
disputes  and  misunderstandings  among  those  who  think  that 
high  art  must  always  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  great 
artists  onght  to  unite  all  gi-c^t  attributes  in  an  equal  degree. 

In  one  of  the  exquisitely  finished  tales  of  Maniiontel,  a  com- 
pany of  critics  are  received  at  dinner  by  the  hero  of  the  story, 
an  old  gentleman,  somewhat  vmn  of  his  ckr^ir»/ taste,  and  hia 
niece,  by  whose  incorrigible  natural  taste,  he  is  serionsly  dis- 
turbed and  tormented.  Duiing  the  entert^mnent,  "  On  par- 
Gourut  tons  les  genres  de  litterature,  et  pour  donner  plus  d'es- 
sor  -X  I'crudition  et  i  la  critique,  on  mit  sur  le  tapis  cotte  ques- 
tion toute  neuve,  ejavoir,  lequel  m6ritoit  le  preference  de 
Comcille  ou  de  Racine.  L'on  disoit  mdme  l^-dessus  lea  plus 
belles  choses  du  monde,  lorsque  la  petite  nifece.  qui  n'avoit  pas 
dit  un  mot,  s'avisa  de  demander  naivement  lequel  dea  deux 
fruits,  de  I'orange  ou  de  la  piiche,  avoit  le  gollt  les  plus  exquis 
et  m^ritoit  le  plus  d'cloges.  Son  oncle  rou^t  de  sa  umpUcit^, 
et  les  convives  baisstront  tous  les  yeux  sans  ddgner  r^pondre 
k  oette  bfitise.  Ma  nitce,  dit  Fintac,  4  votre  &ge,  il  faut  sja- 
voir  6couter,  et  se  tMre." 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  with  shorter  or  better  advice  to 
the  reader,  than  merely,  whenever  ho  hears  discussions  about 
the  relative  merits  of  great  masters,  to  remember  the  young 
lady's  question.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  is  a  relative 
merit,  that  a  peach  ia  nobler  than  a  hawthorn  berry,  and  stiii 
more  a  hawthorn  berry  than  a  bead  of  the  nightshade  ;  bnt  in 
each  rank  of  fruits,  as  in  each  rank  of  masters,  one  is  endowed 
with  one  virtue,  and  another  with  another ;  their  glory  is  their 
dissimilarity,  and  they  who  propose  to  themselves  in  the  train 
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iug  <(f  an  artist  that  he  shomd  unite  the  coloring  of  Tintoret 
the  finish  of  Albert  Durer,  and  the  tendemess  of  Correggio, 
are  no  wiser  than  a  horticulturist  would  be,  who  made  it  the 
object  of  his  labor  to  produce  a  fruit  which  should  unite  in 
itself  the  lusciousness  of  the  grape,  the  crispness  of  the  nut,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  pine. 

And  from  these  conwderations  one  most  important  practica 
corollary  is  to  be  deduced,  with  the  good  help  of  Mademoiselle 
Agathe's  simile,  namely,  that  the  greatness  or  smalluess  of  a 
man  is,  in  the  most  conclusive  sense,  determined  for  him  at  hia 
birth,  as  strictly  as  it  ia  determined  for  a  fi-uit  whether  it  is  to 
be  a  currant  or  an  apricot.  Education,  favorable  circum- 
stances, resolution,  and  industry  can  do  mnch ;  in  a  certain 
Bflnse  they  do  everything  y  that  is  to  say,  they  determine 
whether  the  poor  apricot  shall  iaU  in  the  form  of  a  green  bead, 
blighted  by  an  east  wind,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot,  or 
whether  it  shall  expand  into  tender  pride,  and  sweet  bright- 
ness of  golden  velvet.  But  apricot  out  of  currant, — great  man 
out  of  small, — did  never  yet  art  or  effort  make ;  and,  in  a 
general  way,  men  have  thek  excellence  nearly  fixed  for  them 
when  they  are  born ;  a  little  cramped  and  frost-bitten  on  one 
fflde,  a  little  sun-burnt  and  fortune-spotted  on  the  other,  they 
reach,  between  good  and  evil  chances,  such  size  and  taste  as 
generally  belong  to  the  men  of  their  calibre,  and  the  small  in 
their  serviceable  bunches,  the  great  in  their  golden  isolation, 
have,  these  no  cause  for  regret,  nor  those  for  disdain. 

Therefore  it  ia,  tiiat  every  system  of  teaching  is  false  which 
holds  forth  "  great  art "  as  in  any  wise  to  be  taught  to  students, 
or  even  to  be  iumed  at  by  them.  Great  art  is  precisely  that 
which  never  was,  nor  will  be  taught,  it  is  pre-eminently 
and  finally  the  expression  of  the  spirits  of  groat  men ;  so  that 
the  only  wholesome  teaching  is  that  which  simply  endeavors 
'x>  fix  those  characters  of  nobleness  in  the  pupil's  mind  of  which 
10* 
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it  ucmn  easily  susceptible ;  and  without  holding  out  tc  turn,  as 
n  ]K>-'-<iblc  or  even  probable  n'^ult,  tliat  he  eboitld  ever  paint 
like  Titiiiii,  or  curve  like  Miehael  Aiigulo,  enforces  upon  him 
the  nuiniti'St,  possibility,  and  assured  duty,  of  endeavoring  tc 
dntw  in  a  manner  at  k'ast  honest  and  intelligible ;  and  culti- 
vate in  liiin  those  general  charities  of  heart,  sincerities  of 
thought,  and  graics  of  habit  which  are  likely  to  lead  him, 
tliroughout  life,  to  preibr  openness  to  affectation,  realities  to 
Hhadows,  and  beauty  to  corruption. 


TIIE  FALSE  ntgAL. 

The  pursTiit,  by  the  imagination,  of  beautiful  and  strange 
thoughts  or  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  p^ful  or  common 
ones,  is  called  among  ua,  in  these  modem  days,  the  pttrsuit  of 
"(Ae  ideal;"  nor  does  any  suhject  deserve  more  attentive 
examination  tlian  the  manner  in  which  this  puFBuit  is  entered 
upon  by  the  modem  mind.  Tlie  reader  must  pardon  mo  for 
making  in  the  outset  one  or  two  statements  which  may  appear 
to  bim  somewhat  wide  of  the  matter,  but  which,  (if  he  admits 
their  truth,)  be  will,  I  think,  presently  perceive  to  reach  to  the 
root  of  it.     Namely, 

That  men's  proper  business  in  this  world  fiills  mainly  into 
three  divisions : 

First,  to  know  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
things  tliey  have  to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  themselves,  and  ih  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  mend  themselves,  and  the  existmg  state  of  things, 
as  far  as  cither  are  marred  or  mendable. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  three  plain  divisions  of  proper  hnmav 
business  on  this  earth.  For  these  three,  the  follomng  ar< 
usually  substituted  and  adopted  by  human  creatures; 
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First,  to  be  totally  igiioi'snt  of  themaelTea,  and  the  existing 
state  of  tilings. 

Secondly,  to  be  miserable  in  themselves,  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  let  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  of  things, 
alone  (at  least  in  the  way  of  correction). 

The  dispositions  which  induce  us  to  manage,  thus  wisely, 
the  afihlrs  of  this  life  seem  to  be : 

First,  a  fear  of  disagreeable  facts,  and  conscious  shrinlcing 
from  cleames.s  of  light,  which  keep  us  from  examinbg  ourselves, 
and  iucreaso  gradually  into  a  spedes  of  instinctive  ten'or  at  all 
truth,  and  love  of  glosses,  veils,  and  decorative  lies  of  every  sort 

Secondly,  a  general  readiness  to  take  delight  in  anything 
past,  future,  fitr  off,  or  somewhere  else,  rather  than  iu  things 
now,  near,  and  here ;  leading  us  gradually  to  place  our  pleasni-o 
principally  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  to  build  all 
our  satisfaction  on  things  as  they  are  not.  Which  power  being 
one  not  accorded  to  the  lower  animals,  and  having  indeed, 
when  disdplined,  a  very  noble  use,  we  pride  ourselves  upon  it, 
whether  disciplined  or  not,  and  pass  our  lives  complacently,  in 
substantial  discontent,  and  visionary  satisfaction. 

Now  nearly  all  artistical  and  poetical  seeking  after  the  ideal 
18  only  one  branch  of  this  base  habit — the  abuse  of  the  ima^na- 
tion,  in  allowing  it  to  find  its  whole  delight  in  the  impossible 
and  nntrue ;  while  the  fidthful  pursuit  of  the  ideal  is  an  honest 
use  of  the  imagination,  giving  full  power  and  presence  to  the 
possible  and  true. 

It  is  the  difference  between  these  two  uses  of  it  which  wo 
have  to  examine. 

And,  first,  consider  what  are  the  legitimate  uses  of  the 
imagination,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  power  of  perceiving,  or 
conceiving  with  the  mind,  things  which  camiot  be  perceived  bj 
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Its  first  and  noblest  nee  is,  to  enable  ns  to  bring  soinbl} 
to  our  sight  the  things  which  are  recorded  as  belon^ng  to  oui 
iiiture  state,  or  as  invisibly  surrounding  us  in  this.  It  is  given 
us,  that  we  may  imagine  the  cloud  of  witnesses  ia  heaven 
and  earth,  and  see,  as  if  they  were  now  present,  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  waiting  for  us;  that  we  may  conceive  the  great 
anny  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  discover  among  them 
those  whom  we  most  desire  to  be  with  for  ever ;  that  we  ma; 
be  able  to  vision  forth  the  ministry  of  angels  bedde  ns,  and  see 
the  chariots  of  fire  on  the  mountains  that  gird  na  round;  but 
above  all,  to  call  up  the  scenes  and  facts  in  which  we  are 
commanded  to  believe,  and  be  present,  as  if  in  the  body,  at 
every  recorded  event  of  the  history  of  the  Redeemer.  Its 
second  and  ordinary  use  is  to  empower  us  to  traverse  the  scenes 
of  all  other  history,  and  force  the  facts  to  become  ag^  viable, 
80  as  to  make  upon  ns  the  same  ImprcBsion  which  they  would 
have  made  if  we  had  witnessed  them;  and  in  the  minor 
necessities  of  life,  to  enable  us,  out  of  any  present  good, 
to  gather  the  utmost  measure  of  enjoyment  by  investing 
it  with  happy  associations,  and,  in  any  present  evil,  to 
lighten  it,  by  summoning  ba«k  the  images  of  other  hours; 
and,  also,  to  give  to  all  mental  truths  some  viable  type  in 
allegory,  simile,  or  personification,  which  shall  more  deeply 
enforce  them ;  and,  finally,  when  the  mind  is  utterly  out- 
wearied,  to  refresh  it  with  such  innocent  play  as  shall  be 
most  in  harmony  with  the  suggestive  voices  of  natural 
things,  permitting  it  to  possess  living  companionship  instead 
of  silent  beauty,  and  create  for  itself  fairies  in  the  grass  and 
naiads  in  the  wave. 

These  being  the  uses  of  imagination,  its  abuses  are  either 
in  creating,  for  mere  pleasure,  false  images,  where  it  Is  Its 
duty  to  create  true  ones ;  or  in  turning  what  was  intended 
for  the  mere  refreshment  of  the  heart  into  its  daily  food,  and 


changing  the  innocent  pastimes  of  an  hour  into  the  gi'ilty 
occupation  of  a  hfe. 

It  became  necessary,  to  the  full  display  of  all  the  power  oi 
the  artist,  that  the  subject  should  in  many  respects  be  more 
faithfully  imagined  that  it  had  beea  hitherto.  "Keeping," 
"Expression,"  "Historical  Unity,"  and  such  other  require- 
ments, were  enforced  on  the  painter,  in  the  same  tone,  and 
with  the  same  puipose,  as  the  purity  of  his  oU  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  perspective.  He  was  told  that  the  figure  of 
Chiist  should  be  "  dignified,"  those  of  the  Apostles  "  eipres- 
sive,"  that  of  the  Virgin  "  modest,"  and  those  of  children 
"  innocent."  All  this  was  perfectly  true ;  and  in  obedience  to 
such  directions,  the  painter  proceeded  to  manufacture  certain 
arrangements  of  apostolic  sublimity,  vir^nal  mildness,  and 
infantine  innocence,  which,  being  fiee  from  the  quaint  imper- 
fection and  contradictorinesB  of  the  early  art,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  European  public  as  true  things,  and  trustworthy 
representations  of  the  events  of  religious  history.  The  pic- 
tures of  Francia  and  Bellini  had  been  received  as  pleasant 
visions.  But  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  received  as  repre- 
sentations of  histoiical  fact. 

Now,  neither  they,  nor  any  other  work  of  the  period,  were 
representations  either  of  historical  or  possible  fact.  They 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  "compositions" — cold 
arrangements  of  propriety  and  agreeableness,  according  to 
academical  formulas ;  the  painter  never  in  any  case  milking 
the  slightest  efibrt  to  conceive  the  thing  as  it  must  have  hap- 
pened, but  only  to  gather  together  gi-acefiil  lines  and  beautitiil 
faces,  in  such  compliance  with  commonplace  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject as  might  obtain  for  the  whole  an  "  epic  unity,"  or  some 
such  other  form  of  scholastic  perfectness. 

Take  a  reiy  important  instacce. 
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I  BopposG  tliere  is  no  event  in  the  whole  life  of  ClfriM  to 
which,  in  hours  of  doubt  or  fear,  men  turn  with  more  anxious 
Ihii-st  to  know  the  close  iiicts  of  it,  or  with  more  earnest  and 
passionate  dwelhng  upon  every  syllable  of  its  recorded  naria- 
tive,  than  Christ's  showing  Himself  to  his  disciples  at  the  lake 
of  Galilee.  There  is  something  prcemineDtly  open,  natural, 
fiill  fronting  our  disbelief  in  this  manifestation.  The  others, 
recorded  after  the  resurrection,  were  sudden,  phantom-like, 
occurring  to  men  in  profound  sorrow  and  wearied  agitation  of 
heart;  not,  it  might  seem,  safe  judges  of  what  they  saw.  But 
the  agitation  was  now  over.  They  had  gone  back  to  their 
daily  woi'k,  thinking  still  their  business  lay  net-wards,  un- 
meshed  from  the  literal  rope  and  drag.  "  Simon  Peter  saith 
unto  them, '  I  go  a  fishing.'  They  say  unto  him,  '  We  also  go 
with  thee.' "  True  words  enough,  and  having  far  echo  beyond 
those  Galilean  hills.  That  night  they  caught  nothing;  but 
when  the  morning  came,  in  the  clear  light  of  it,  behold  a 
figure  stood  on  the  shore.  They  were  not  thinking  of  any 
thing  hut  their  fruitless  hauls.  They  had  no  guess  who  it  was. 
It  asked  tbcm  simply  if  they  had  caught  anything.  Tliey  said 
no.  And  it  tella  them  to  oast  yet  again.  And  John  shades 
his  eyes  from  the  morning  sun  with  his  hand,  to  look  who  it 
is ;  and  though  the  glinting  of  the  sea,  too,  dazzles  him,  he 
makes  out  who  it  is,  at  last;  and  poor  Simon,  not  to  be 
outrun  this  time,  tightens  his  fisher's  coat  about  liLtn,  and 
dashes  in,  over  the  nets.  One  would  have  liked  to  see  him 
swim  those  hundred  yards,  and  stagger  to  his  knees  on  the 
heaclu 

Well,  the  othei-a  get  to  the  beach,  too,  in  time,  in  such  slow 
way  as  men  in  general  do  get,  m  this  world,  to  its  tme  shore, 
much  impeded  by  that  wonderful  "di'agging  the  net  with 
Halies ;"  but  they  get  there— seven  of  them  in  all ; — ^first  the 
Denier,  and  then  the  slowest  believer,  and  then  the  quickest 
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believer,  and  then  the  two  throne-seekers,  and  two  more,  wt! 
know  not  who. 

Tiiey  sit  down  on  the  shore  face  to  face  with  Him,  and  eat 
iheir  broUed  fish  as  He  Lids.  And  then,  to  Peter,  all  dripping 
still,  shivering,  and  amazed,  staring  at  Christ  in  the  sun  on  the 
ather  aide  of  the  coal  fire, — thinking  a  little,  perhaps,  of  what 
happened  by  another  coal  fire,  when  it  was  colder,  and  having 
had  no  word  once  changed  with  bim  by  his  Master  since  that 
look  of  His, — to  him,  so  amazed,  comes  the  question,  "  Simon, 
lovest  thou  me  ?"  Try  to  feel  that  a  little,  and  think  of  it  tiU 
it  is  true  to  you  ;  and  then,  take  up  that  infinite  monstrosity 
and  hypocrisy — Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
Note,  first,  the  bold  fallacy — the  putting  all  the  Apostles 
there,  a  mere  lie  to  serve  the  Papal  heresy  of  the  Petrio  sa- 
premacy,  by  putting  them  all  in  the  background  while  Peter 
receives  the  charge,  and  making  them  all  witnesses  to  it.  Kote 
the  handsomely  curled  hair  and  neatly  tied  sandals  of  the  men 
who  had  been  out  all  night  in  the  sea-mists  and  on  the  slimy 
decks.  Note  their  convenient  dresses  for  going  a-fishing,  with 
trains  that  lie  a  yard  along  the  ground,  and  goodly  fringes, — 
all  made  to  match,  an  apostolic  fishing  costume.*  Note  how 
Peter  especially  (whose  chief  glory  was  in  his  wet  coat  ffirt 
about  him  and  naked  limbs)  is  enveloped  in  folds  and  fringes, 
so  as  to  kneel  and  hold  his  keys  with  grace.  No  fire  of  coals 
at  all,  nor  lonely  mount^n  shore,  but  a  pleasant  ItaUiin  laiid- 
Kcape,  full  o.'  villas  and  churches,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  to  be 
pointed  at ;  and  tbe  whole  group  of  Apostles,  not  round  Chi-ist, 
as  they  would  have  been  naturally,  but  straggUng  away  in  :i 
hue,  that  they  may  all  be  shown. 

The  rimplc  truth  is,  that  the  moment  wo  look  at  the  picture 

•  I  suppose  Eapliae!  intended  a  refereoee  to  Numbers  kv.  38.;  but  IT  be 
did,  tlie  blue  ribaud.  or  "vitta,"  as  it  ia  in  tlie  Vulgate,  ehould  liaTO  been  on 
tiie  borders  too. 
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we  feci  oar  bclier  of  the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  is, 
visibly,  no  por^aibility  of  that  group  ever  having  existed,  in 
any  place,  or  on  any  occomou.  It  is  all  a  mere  mythic  absuT' 
dity,  and  faded  coDcoction  of  fringes,  muscular  arms,  an^ 
curly  heads  of  Greek  philosophers. 

Now,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  this  kind 
of  religious  idealiatn  for  true,  were  instant  and  manifold.  So 
far  as  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoughtful  persoDS, 
it  only  served  to  chill  all  the  conceptions  of  sacred  history 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  obt^ed.  Whatever  they 
could  hfive  fancied  for  themselves  about  the  wild,  strange, 
infinitely  stern,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied  veracities  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  was  blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of 
Raphael ;  the  rough  Galilean  pilot,  the  orderly  custom 
receiver,  and  all  the  questioning  wonder  and  fire  of  unedu- 
cated apostleship,  were  obscured  under  an  antique  masque  of 
philosoi)hical  faces  and  long  robes.  The  feeble,  subtle,  suffer- 
ing, ceaseless  energy  and  humiliation  of  St.  Paul  were  con- 
Hiscd  with  an  idea  of  a  meditative  Hercules  leaning  on  a 
sweeping  sword  ;*  and  the  mighty  presences  of  Moses  and 
Elias  were  softened  by  introductions  of  delicate  grace  adopted 
from  dancing  nymphs  and  rising  Auroras. f 

Now,  no  vigorously  minded  religious  person  could  possibly 
receive  pleasure  or  help  from  such  art  as  this;  and  the  neces- 

■  In  the  St  Cecilia  of  Bologna. 

f  In  tbe  Transfiguration.  Do  but  try  to  bulieve  that  Mosea  and  Eliaa  are 
rcallj  there  tiiJkmg  with  Christ.  Moaes  in  the  loveliest  heart  and  midst  of 
Iho  land  which  once  it  bad  been  denied  him  to  baliold, — Elijah  treading  tiie 
earth  again,  from  which  ho  liad  been  swept  to  heaven  in  fire;  both  tisit 
with  c  tnightior  message  than  ever  thej  had  gircn  in  life, — raightier, 
in  closing  tiieir  ovrn  mission, — mightier,  in  speaking  to  Christ  "  of  Hit 
decease,  whicli  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  The?,  niea  of  like  pas 
■ions  once  witli  us,  appointed  lo  speak  to  ttio  Redeemer  of  Ilia  death. 

And,  then,  look  a;  RBrhael's  kicking  gracefulneasea. 
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sary  resolt  was  the  instant  rejection  of  It  by  the  healthy  reli 
gioD  of  the  world.  Kapbael  ministered,  with  applause,  to  the 
impious  luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  was  trampled  ander  foot 
at  once  by  every  believing  and  advandng  Christian  of  his  own 
and  subsequent  times ;  and  thenceforward  pure  Christianity 
and  "  high  art"  took  separate  roads,  and  fared  on,  as  best  they 
might,  independently  of  each  other. 

But  although  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther,  and  tbeii 
flocks,  with  all  the  hardest-headed  and  truest-hearted  faithful 
left  in  Christendom,  thus  spumed  away  the  spurious  art,  and 
all  art  with  it  (not  without  barm  to  themselves,  such  as  a  man 
must  needs  sustain  in  cutting  off  a  decayed  limb*),  ccrt^ 
conditions  of  weaker  Christianity  suffered  the  felse  system  to 
retain  influence  over  them ;  and  to  this  day,  the  clear  and 
tasteless  poison  of  the  art  of  Raphael  infects  with  sleep  of 
infidelity  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Cbnstians.  It  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  that  preeminent  didness  which  characterizes 
what  Protectants  call  sacred  art ;  a  dulncss,  not  merely  bflne- 
fiil  in  making  religion  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sicken- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  all  vital  belief  of  religion  in  the  old, 
A  dim  sense  of  impossibility  attaches  itself  always  to  the 
graceful  emptiness  of  the  representation  ;  we  feel  instinc- 
tively that  the  p^ted  Christ  and  painted  apostle  are  not 
beings  that  ever  did  or  could  exist ;  and  this  fatal  sense  of  fair 
&buIousnes3,  and  well-composed  impossibility,  steals  gradually 
from  the  picture  into  the  history,  until  we  find  ourselves  read- 
ing St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke  with  the  same  admiring,  but  unin- 
•jcreated,  incredulity,  with  which  we  contemplate  Raphael. 

On  a  certain  class  of  minds,  however,  these  Raphaelesque 
and  other  sacred  paintings  of  high  order,  have  had,  of  late 

*  IxAhet  had  no  dislike  of  reli^oos  art  on  principle.  Even  the  stove  in 
hiB  chamber  was  wrought  with  sitcred  Bul^jects.  See  Urs.  Stowo'a  Sudd; 
Ucmdea. 
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vearn,  another  kind  of  influence,  much  rcBemhhng  that  whieh 
iliuy  hill!  at  first  on  the  most  pioiia  Romanists.  They  are  used 
to  excite  certain  conditions  of  religious  dream  or  reverie ;  being 
ngiiin,  aa  in  earliest  times,  r^arded  not  as  representations  of 
fuct,  but  aa  expressions  of  sentiment  respecting  the  &ct.  In 
this  way  the  best  of  them  have  unquestionably  much  puiifyiug 
and  enchanting  power;  and  they  are  helpful  opponents  to  ^n- 
ful  passion  and  weakness  of  every  kind.  A  fit  of  nnjust  anger, 
])etty  malice,  unreasonable  vexation,  or  dark  passion,  cannot 
certainly,  in  a  mmd  of  ordinary  sen^bility,  hold  its  own  in  the 
presence  of  a  good  engraving  from  any  work  of  Angelico, 
Memling,  or  Perutrino.  But  I  nevertheless  believe,  that  he 
who  trusts  much  to  such  helps  will  find  them  ^1  him  at  hiH 
need ;  and  that  the  de{>endcnce,  in  any  great  degree,  on  the 
presence  or  power  of  a  picture,  indicates  a  wonderfully  feeble 
sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man,  who  is  thoroughly  certtun  that  Christ  is  in  the 
room,  will  care  what  sort  of  pictures  of  Christ  be  has  on  its 
walls  ;  and,  in  the  plurality  of  cases,  the  delight  taken  in  art 
of  this  kind  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  gi-ace- 
fiil  indulgence  of  those  sensibilities  which  the  habits  of  a  dis- 
ciplined life  restrain  in  other  directions.  Such  art  is,  in  a  word, 
the  opera  and  drama  of  the  monk.  Sometimes  it  is  worse  than 
this,  and  the  love  of  it  is  the  mask  under  which  a  general 
thirst  for  morbid  excitement  will  pass  itself  for  religion.  The 
young  lady  who  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  jaded  by  hei' 
last  night's  ball,  and  utterly  incapable  of  any  simple  or  whole- 
some religious  exercise,  can  still  gaze  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  or  dream  over  the  whiteness  of  an  Ivory 
crucifix,  and  returns  to  the  course  of  her  daily  life  in  full  per- 
suasion that  her  morning's  feverishness  has  atoned  for  her 
evening's  folly.  And  all  the  while,  the  art  which  possesses 
the.-e  very  doubtful  advantages  is  acting  for  undoubtful  dctri 
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raeLt,  in  the  various  ways  above  examined,  on  tho  inmoat  last 
nesscs  of  faith ;  it  is  throwing  subtle  endeamieiits  round  fool 
iah  traditions,  conftising  aweet  fancies  with  sound  doctrines, 
obscuring  real  events  with  unliliely  semblances,  and  enforcing 
false  assertions  with  pleasant  circumstantiality,  until,  to  th 
usual,  and  assuredly  sufficient,  difficulties  standing  in  the  wa> 
of  beUef,  its  votaries  have  added  a  Labit  of  sentimentally 
changing  what  they  know  to  be  true,  and  of  dearly  loving 
what  they  confess  to  be  felse. 

Has  there,  then  (the  reader  asks  emphatically),  been  no 
true  religious  ideal  ?  Has  religious  art  never  been  of  any  ser- 
vice to  mankind  ?  I  fear,  on  the  whole,  not.  Of  true  religious 
ideal,  representing  events  historically  recorded,  with  solenm 
effort  at  a  anc«re  and  unaitifidal  conception,  there  exist,  aa 
yet,  hardly  any  examples.  Nearly  all  good  religious  pictures 
fall  into  one  or  other  branch  of  the  false  ideal  already 
examined,  either  into  the  Angelican  (passionate  ideal)  or  the 
Raphaelesque  (philosophical  ideal).  But  there  is  one  true 
form  of  religious  art,  nevertheless,  in  the  pictures  of  the  pas- 
sionate ideal  which  represent  imaginary  beings  of  another 
world.  Since  it  is  evidently  right  that  we  should  try  to" 
imagine  the  glories  of  the  nest  world,  and  as  this  imagination 
must  be,  in  each  separate  mind,  more  or  less  diffei-ent,  and 
unconfined  by  any  laws  of  material  fact,  the  pas^onate  ideal 
has  not  only  full  scope  here,  but  it  becomes  our  duty  to  urge 
its  powers  to  its  utmost,  so  that  every  condition  of  beautiful 
form  and  color  may  he  employed  to  invest  these  scenes  with 
greater  delightfulness  (the  whole  being,  of  course,  received  aa 
an  assertion  of  possibility,  not  of  absolute  fact).  All  the  para- 
dises imagined  by  the  religious  painters — the  choirs  of  glori- 
fied saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  powers,  when  painted  with 
ftdl  belief  in  this  possibility  of  their  existence,  are  true  ideals; 
and  so  fer  from  our  having  dwelt  on  these  too  much,  I  believe, 
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rather,  we  have  not  Lnisted  them  enongh,  nor  accepted  them 
enough,  as  posnible  statements  of  most  precioiia  truth.  No- 
thing but  unmixed  good  can  accrue  to  nny  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  Orcngna's  Last  Judgment  or  hia  triumph  of 
death,  of  Angclico's  Lost  Judgment  and  Pai-ndi^e,  or  any  of 
tilt;  Hcciies  laid  In  heaven  by  the  other  laithfiil  reli^oos  masters ; 
mid  the  more  they  are  coni<idercd,  not  iia  works  of  art,  but  as 
ri'ul  visions  of  real  things,  more  or  less  imperfectly  set  down, 
the  nioi'c  good  will  be  got  by  dwelling  upon  them.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  rcprfsentations  of  Christ  as  a  living  presence 
among  as  now,  as  in  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World. 

The  (;xaiiiiniition  of  the  various  degrees  in  which  sacred  art 
h;ia  readied  its  proper  jiowt-r  is  not  to  onr  pi'esent  purpose ; 
still  less,  to  investigate  the  infinitely  difficult  question  of  its 
piist  opi'ration  on  the  Christian  mind;  it  being  enough  hero 
to  mark  tlio  Ibnns  of  idf.il  error,  without  historically  tracing 
their  extent,  and  to  state  generally  tliat  my  impression  is,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  tlmt  the  best  reUgioua  art  has  been 
hitherto  rather  a  fruit,  and  attendant  sign,  of  sincere  Chria- 
tianity  than  a  promoter  of  or  help  to  it.  More,  I  think,  has 
always  been  done  for  God  by  few  words  than  many  pictures, 
and  more  by  few  acts  than  many  words, 

I  must  not,  however,  quit  the  subject  without  indsting  on 
the  chief  practical  consequence  of  what  we  have  observed, 
namely,  that  sacred  art,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  has  yet 
to  attain  the  development  of  its  highest  branches ;  and  tha 
task,  or  privilege,  yet  remains  for  mankind,  to  produce  an  ai-l 
A'hich  shall  be  at  once  entirely  skilful  and  entirely  sincere. 
AU  the  histories  of  the  Bible  arc,  in  my  judgment,  yet  wiuting 
to  be  painted.  Moses  has  never  been  painted;  Elijah  never; 
David  never  (except  as  a  mere  ruddy  stripling);  Deborah 
never;  Gideon  never;  Isaiah  never.  What  single  example 
does  the  reader   remember  of  painting  which  suggested  so 
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mnoli  as  the  f^nteut  shadowof  these  people,  or  of  their  deeds? 
Strong  meii  in  annor,  or  aged  men  with  flowing  beards,  ho 
ntay  remember,  vho,  when  he  looked  at  his  Louvre  or  Uffiui 
catalogue,  he  found  were  intended  to  stand  for  David  or  foi 
Mosea,  But  does  he  suppose  that,  if  these  pictures  had  sug 
gested  to  him  the  feeblest  image  of  the  picsence  of  such  men, 
he  would  have  passed  on,  as  he  assuredly  did,  to  the  nest 
picture, — representing,  doubtless,  Diana  and  Actfcon,  or  Cupid 
and  the  Graces,  or  a  gambling  quarrel  in  a  pothouse, — with 
no  sense  of  pain,  or  euipiise  ?  Let  him  meditate  over  the 
matter,  and  he  will  find  ultimately  that  what  I  say  Is  true,  and 
that  rehgiouB  art,  at  once  complete  and  sincere,  never  yet  has 


It  will  exist :  nay,  I  believe  the  era  of  its  birth  has  come, 
and  that  those  bright  Toraerian  imageries,  which  the  Euro- 
pean public  declared  to  be  "dotage,"  and  those  calm  Pre- 
Kaphaelite  studies  which,  in  like  manner,  it  pronounced 
"  puerility,"  form  the  fii'st  foundation  that  has  been  ever  laid 
for  true  sacred  art.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  reason  farllier. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may,  if  we  would  cherish  the  hope  that  sacred 
art  may,  indeed,  arise  for  «g,  two  separate  cautions  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  two  opposed  classes  of  religionists  whose 
influence  wiD  chiefly  retard  that  hope's  accomplishment.  The 
group  calling  themselves  Evangehcal  ought  no  longer  to 
render  thdr  reh^on  an  offence  to  men  of  the  world  by  asso- 
ciating it  only  with  the  most  vulgar  forms  of  art.  It  b  not 
necessary  that  they  should  admit  either  muac  or  painting 
into  religious  service;  but,  if  they  admit  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  let  it  not  be  bad  music  nor  bad  pait.ting:  it  is 
certainly  in  nowise  more  for  Christ's  honor  that  His  praise 
shoTild  be  sung  discordantly,  or  His  miracles  painted  discre- 
ditably, than  that  His  word  should  be  preached  ungramma- 
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tically.    Some  ETaDgelicals,  however,  seem  to  take  a  morbid 
pride  in  the  triple  degradation.* 

The  oppo^te  class  of  men,  wbose  natand  instiiicts  lead 
them  to  mingle  the  refiDements  of  art  with  all  the  offices  and 
practices  of  reli^on,  are  to  be  warned,  on  the  contrary,  hon 
they  mistake  th^  enjoyments  for  their  duties,  or  confonnd 
poetry  with  faith.  I  admit  that  it  is  imposable  for  one  man 
to  judge  another  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  can  never  be  said 
with  certunty  how  far  what  eeems  fiivolity  may  be  force,  and 
what  seems  the  indulgence  of  the  heart  may  be,  indeed,  its 
dedication.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  Metastasio,  expiiing 
in  a  canzonet,  may  have  died  better  than  if  his  prayer  bad 
been  in  unmeasured  ByUablcs.!     But,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 

*  I  do  not  know  anything  mora  humiliating  to  a  man  of  common  Beiise. 
than  to  open  wiiut  is  called  an  "  Illustmtod  Bible"  of  modem  da;a.  See,  for 
inslailce,  the  plates  in  Brown's  Biblo  (octavo:  Kdiiiburgh,  IdlO)  a  standard 
evangelical  edition.  Our  habit  of  reducing  the  Psalms  to  doggrel  before  we 
will  condescend  to  sing  tliem,  is  a  parallel  abuse.  It  is  marvellous  to  think 
that  liuman  creatures  with  tongues  and  soula  should  refuse  Co  chant  the 
verse:  "Before  Epliraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  atr  up  thy  strengtii,  and 
oome  and  help  ns;"  preferring  this: — 

"  Behold,  how  Benjamin  cipeds, 

Witli  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  joined. 
In  their  deliverance,  the  effects 
Of  tliy  resistless  strength  toflndl" 
+  "En  1780,  figS  de  quatre-vingt-deux  ana,  au  momest  de  recevoir  le 
riatii[Ue,  il  raasembla  ses  forces,  et  ohanta  &  son  Criiatour: 
'  Etcmo  Genitor 
lo  t'  ofTro  il  proprio  figlio 
Che  in  pegno  del  tuo  amor 
Si  Tuole  a  me  donar. 
A  lui  rivolgi  il  ciglio. 
If  ira  obi  t'  oF-o ;  e  ptd, 
Niega,  Signer,  se  puoi, 
Niega  di  perdonar,'" 
—Da  Stendhai.  Via  de  Mclasta^io, 
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atisuredly  mach  to  be  feared  lest  we  mistake  n  siiiT<;nder  to 
the  charms  of  art  for  one  to  the  service  of  God;  ao<l,  in  thti 
art  wliich  we  permit,  lest  we  substitute  scnlimeut  for  sense, 
grace  for  utility.  And  for  us  all  there  is  in  tliis  matter  even 
a  deeper  danger  than  that  of  indulgence.  There  is  tho 
dunger  of  Artistical  Pharisaism.  Of  all  the  forms  of  pride 
and  vanity,  as  there  are  none  more  subtle,  so  I  believe  there 
are  none  more  unful,  than  those  which  are  manifested  by  the 
Pharisees  of  art.  To  be  proud  of  birth,  of  place,  of  wit,  of 
bodily  beauty,  is  comparatively  imiocent,  just  because  such 
piide  is  more  natural,  and  more  easily  detected.  But  to  be 
proud  of  our  sanctities ;  to  pour  contempt  upon  our  fellows, 
because,  forsooth,  we  like  to  look  at  Madonnas  in  bowers  of 
roses,  better  than  at  plain  pictures  of  plain  things ;  and  to 
make  this  religious  ait  of  ours  the  expression  of  our  own  per- 
petual self-complacency, — congratulating  ourselves,  day  by 
day,  on  oar  purities,  proprieties,  elevations,  and  inspirations, 
as  above  the  reach  of  common  mortals, — this  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  wickedest  and  foolishest  forms  of  human  egotism ; 
and,  truly,  I  had  rather,  with  great,  thoughtless,  humble  Paul 
Veronese,  m:ike  the  Supper  at  Emmaus  a  background  for  two 
ohildreo  playing  with  a  dog  {as,  God  knows,  men  do  usually 
put  it  in  the  background  to  everything,  if  not  out  of  sight 
altogether),  than  join  that  school  of  modem  Germanism  which 
wears  its  pieties  for  decoration  as  women  wear  their  dia- 
monds, and  flaunts  the  dry  fleeces  of  its  phylacteries  between 
ts  dust  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

When  we  pass  to  the  examination  of  what  is  beautiful  anti 
expressive  in  art,  we  shall  frequently  find  distinctive  qualities 
in  the  minds  even  of  inferior  artists,  whiuh  have  led  them  to  the 
pursuit  and  embodying  of  particular  trains  of  thought,  alto- 
gether difierent  from  those  which  direct  the  compositions  of  other 
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men,  and  inc&pable  of  comparison  with  them.  Now,  when 
this  U  ihe  case,  we  should  conadei'  it  in  the  highest  degree 
both  invidious  and  illogical,  to  say  of  such  different  modes  of 
nxertiou  of  the  intellect,  that  one  is  in  all  points  greater  or 
nobler  than  aiiotlier.  We  shall  probably  find  something  in 
tilt  working  of  all  minds  which  has  an  end  and  a  power  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  which  is  deserving  of  free  and  full  admiration, 
without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  what  has,  in  other  fields, 
been  accomplished  by  other  modes  of  thought,  and  directions 
of  aim.  We  shall,  indeed,  find  a  wider  range  and  grasp  in  one 
man  than  in  another;  but  yet  it  will  be  our  own  tault  if  we  do 
not  discover  something  in  the  most  limited  range  of  mind  which 
is  different  from,  and  in  its  way  better  thjwi,  anything  presented 
to  us  by  the  more  grasping  intellect.  We  all  know  that  the 
nightingale  Mngs  more  nobly  than  the  lark ;  but  who,  therefore, 
would  wish  the  lark  not  to  smg,  or  would  deny  that  it  had  a 
ohai-acter  of  its  own,  which  bore  a  part  among  the  melodies  of 
creation  no  less  essential  than  that  of  the  more  richly-gifted 
bird  ?  And  thus  we  shall  find  and  feel  that  whatever  difference 
may  exist  between  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  artist  and 
another,  yet  wherever  there  is  any  true  genius,  there  will  he 
some  peculiar  lesson  which  even  the  humblest  will  teach  as 
raorc  sweetly  and  perfectly  than  those  far  above  them  in 
prouder  attributes  of  mind ;  and  we  should  be  as  mistaken  »» 
wo  should  be  unjust  and  invidious,  if  we  refused  to  receive  this 
tlioir  peculiar  message  with  gi'atitude  and  veneration,  merely 
because  it  was  a  sentence  and  not  a  volume.  But  the  case  is 
different  when  we  examine  their  i-elative  fidelity  to  given  facts, 
'Jliat  fidelity  depends  on  no  peculiar  modes  of  thought  or 
habits  of  character ;  it  is  the  result  of  keen  sensibility,  combined 
with  high  powere  of  memory  and  assocaation.  These  qualities, 
as  such,  are  the  same  in  all  men;  character  or  feeling  may 
tlireci  Iheir  choice  to  this  or  tliat  object,  but  the  fidelity  with 
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which  they  treat  dther  the  one  or  the  other,  is  dependent  on 
those  dmple  powers  of  sense  and  intellect  which  are  like  and 
Gomparablc  in  all,  and  of  which  we  can  always  say  that  they 
are  greater  in  this  man,  or  leas  in  that,  without  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  individual. 

I  believe  Inere  is  nearly  aa  much  occasion,  at  the  present 
day,  for  advocacy  of  Michael  Angelo  ag^nst  the  pettiness  of 
the  modems,  as  there  is  for  support  of  Turner  against  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  ancients.  For,  though  the  names  of  the 
&thers  of  sacred  art  are  on  ail  our  lips,  our  iaith  in  them  is 
much  like  that  of  the  great  world  in  its  reUgion — nominal,  bat 
dead.  In  vain  our  lecturers  sound  the  name  of  RaS^lle  in  the 
earn  of  their  pupils,  while  thdr  own  works  are  vi^bly  at 
variance  with  every  principle  deduoible  from  his.  In  vain  is 
the  young  student  compelled  to  produce  a  certain  number  of 
school  copies  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  his  bread  must  depend 
on  the  mmiber  of  gewgaws  be  can  crowd  into  bis  canvas.  And 
I  could  with  as  much  zeal  exert  myself  against  the  modem 
system  of  English  historical  art,  as  I  have  in  &Tor  of  our  school 
of  landscape,  but  that  it  ia  an  ungratelul  and  p^nliil  task  to 
attack  the  works  of  living  painters,  strugghng  with  adverse 
di-cnmstances  of  every  kind,  and  especially  with  the  false  taste 
of  a  nation  which  regards  matters  of  art  either  with  the  tick 
lishneas  of  an  infant,  or  the  stolidity  of  a  Megatherium. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  grand  style,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
subjects  whatsoever,  and  that  style  is  baaed  on  the  perfect 
knowledge,  and  counts  in  the  simple,  unencumbered  render 
ing,  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  given  object,  be  it  man, 
beast,  or  flower.  Every  change,  caricature,  or  abandonment 
of  such  specific  character,  is  as  destructive  of  grandeur  as  it  is 
of  truth,  of  beauty  as  of  propriety,  Evei-y  alteration  of  the 
features  of  nature  has  its  origin  either  in  powerless  indolence 
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or  blind  audacity,  in  tbij  foUy  which  forgets,  or  the  iiuolence  • 
which  desecrates,  vorks  which  it  is  the  pride  of  angels  t^  know, 
and  their  privilege  to  love. 

Piunting,  or  art  generally,  as  sacfa,  with  all  its  technica^Ues, 
difficulties,  and  particular  ends,  is  nothing  but  a  noble  and 
expressive  language,  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but 
by  itself  nothing.  He  who  has  learned  what  is  oommonlycon- 
sidered  the  whole  art  of  painting,  that  la,  the  art  of  represent- 
ing any  natural  object  Mthfully,  has  as  yet  only  learned  the 
language  by  which  his  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.  He  has 
done  just  as  much  towards  being  that  which  wc  ought  to 
respfect  as  a  great  painter,  as  a  man  who  has  learned  how  to 
express  himself  grammatically  and  melodiously  has  towards 
being  a  great  poet.  The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of 
acquirement  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses 
more  power  of  deUghting  the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to  the 
intellect,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  language, 
and  all  those  excellences  which  are  peculiar  to  the  punter  as 
such,  are  merely  what  rhythm,  melody,  precision  and  force  are 
in  the  words  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  necessary  to  their 
greatness,  but  not  the  tests  of  their  greatness.  It  is  not  by 
the  mode  of  representing  and  saying,  but  by  what  is  repre- 
sented and  said,  that  the  respective  greatness  either  of  the 
paiuter  or  the  writer  is  to  be  finally  determined. 

Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should  call  a 
man  a  great  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and  force 
in  the  language  of  lines,  and  a  great  versifier,  as  he  excelled  in 
precision  or  force  in  the  language  of  words.  A  great  poet 
would  then  he  a  term  strictly,  and  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
applicable  to  both,  if  warranted  by  the  character  rf  the 
images  oi  thoughts  which  each  in  their  respective  langnagea 
conveyed. 
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Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poeraa  or  pictnreg 
(I  use  the  words  as  sjnonymous)  which  modem  times  have 
seen : — the  "  Old  Shepherd's  Chief-mourner."  Here  the  en![ui- 
Hte  execution  of  the  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the 
bright  sharp  touching  of  the  green  bough  bedde  it,  the  dear 
painting  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  and  the  folds  of  the  blaiiket, 
are  language — language  clear  and  expressive  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog's  breast  against  the 
wood,  the  convulsive  clinging  of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged 
the  blanket  off  the  trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head 
laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful 
fell  of  the  eye  in  its  utter  hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose 
which  marks  that  there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the 
trance  of  agony  since  the  last  blow  was  struck  on  the  coffin-lid, 
the  quietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the  spectacles  mark- 
ing the  place  where  the  Bible  was  last  closed,  indicating  how 
lonely  has  been  the  life — how  unwatched  the  departure  of  him 
who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep ; — these  are  all  thoughts — 
thoughts  by  which  the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from  hun- 
dreds of  equal  merit,  as  fer  as  mere  painting  goes,  by  which  it 
ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the 
neat  imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery, 
but  as  the  Man  of  Mind. 

It  must  be  the  part  of  the  judicious  critio  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  language,  and  what  is  thought,  and  to  rank 
and  praise  pictures  chiefly  for  the  latter,  considering  the  for- 
mer as  a  totally  inferior  excellence,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
compared  with  nor  weighed  against  thought  in  any  way  nor  in 
any  degi'ee  whatsoever.  The  picture  which  has  the  nobler 
and  more  numeious  ideas,  however  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a 
greater  and  a  better  picture  than  that  which  has  the  less  noble 
and  less  numerous  ideas,  however  beautifully  expressed.  No 
weight,  nor  mass,  nor  beauty  of  execution  can  outweigh  one 
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grain  or  fragDient  of  thought.  Three  penstrok^^a  of  Riifiaelle 
are  a  greater  and  a  better  picture  than  the  most  finished  wort 
that  ever  Carlo  Dolci  polished  into  inanity.  A  finished  work 
of  a  great  artist  is  only  better  than  itasketuh,  if  the  sources  of 
pleasure  belonging  to  color  and  realization — valuable  In  tbem- 
aelvea, — are  bo  employed  as  to  increase  the  impressiTeneas  of 
the  thought.  But  If  one  atom  of  thought  has  vanished,  all 
color,  all  finish,  all  execution,  all  ornament,  are  too  dearly 
bought.  Nothing  but  thought  can  pay  for  thought,  and  the 
instant  that  the  increasing  refinement  or  finish  of  the  picture 
be^ns  to  be  pjud  for  by  the  loss  of  the  Mutest  shadow  of  an 
idea,  that  instant  all  refinement  or  finish  is  an  excrescence,  and 
a  deformity. 

I  think  that  all  the  sources  of  pleasure,  or  any  other  good, 
to  be  derived  from  works  of  art,  may  be  referred  to  five  dis- 
tinct heads. 

I.  Ideas  of  Power, — The  perception  or  conception  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which  the  work  has  been 
produced. 
n.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing  pro- 
duced resembles  something  else. 
III.  Ideas  of  Truth. — The  perception  of  &ithtUness  in  a  state- 
ment of  facts  by  the  thing  produced, 
[V.  Ideas  of  Beauty.— The  perception  of  beauty,  either  in  the 

thmg  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or  resembles. 
V.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions, in  the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or 
resembles. 
I  shall  briefly  distinguish  the  nature  and  efiiects  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  ideas. 

I.  Ideas  of  Power. — These  are  the  simple  perception  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  powers  exerted  in  the  production  of  any 
work  of  art.    According  to  the  dignity  and  degree  of  th? 
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power  perceived  is  the  dignity  of  the  idea ;  but  the  whole  (lass 
of  ideaa  is  reoeived  by  the  intellect,  and  they  excite  the  best 
of  the  moral  feelings,  veneration,  and  the  desire  of  exertion. 
Men  may  let  their  great  powei-s  lie  dormant,  while  they  em- 
ploy their  mean  and  petty  powers  on  mewi  and  petty  objects* 
but  it  is  physically  impossible  to  employ  a  great  power,  except 
on  a  great  object.  Conseqnently,  wherever  power  of  any  kind 
or  degree  has  been  e]£erCed,  the  marks  and  evidence  of  it  are 
stamped  upon  its  results:  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
lost  or  wasted,  or  without  record,  even  in  the  "  estimation  of 
a  hair;"  and  therefore,  whatever  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  power,  bears  about  with  it  the  image  of  that  which 
created  it,  and  is  what  is  commonly  called  "  excellent."  And 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  excellent,  as  distinguished 
fi'om.  the  terms,  "  beautiful,"  "  useful,"  "  good,"  etc. ;  and  we 
shall  always,  In  fiiture,  use  the  word  excellent,  aa  signifying 
that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied  required  a  great  power 
for  itfl  production. 


n.  n>BAB  OV  miTATIOIf. 

Whenever  anything  looks  like  what  it  is  not,  the  resemblance 
being  so  great  as  nearly  to  deceive,  we  feel  a  kind  of  pleasura- 
ble surprise,  an  agreeable  excitement  of  mind,  exactly  the  same 
in  its  nature  as  that  which  we  receive  from  juggling.  When 
ever  we  perceive  this  in  something  produced  by  art,  that  is  to 
say,  whenever  the  work  is  seen  to  resemble  something  which 
we  know  it  Is  not,  we  receive  what  I  call  an  idea  of  imitation. 
Why  such  ideas  are  pleasing,  it  would  be  out  of  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire ;  we  only  know  that  there  is  no  man  who 
does  not  feel  pleasure  in  his  animal  nature  from  gentle  surprise, 
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and  that  sacb  surprise  can  be  excited  in  no  more  distinct  man 
ner  thun  by  the  evidence  that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  appears  to 
be.  Kow  two  things  are  requisite  to  our  complete  and  more 
pleasurable  perception  of  this:  first,  that  the  resemblance  be 
BO  perfect  as  to  amount  to  a  deception ;  secondly,  that  there 
be  some  means  of  proving  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  a 
deception.  The  most  perfect  ideas  and  pleasures  of  imitation 
are,  therefore,  when  one  sense  is  contradicted  by  another,  both 
hearing  as  positive  evidence  on  the  subject  as  each  is  capable 
of  alone ;  as  when  the  eye  says  a  thing  is  round,  and  the  finger 
says  it  is  flat ;  they  are,  therefore,  never  felt  in  so  high  a  degree 
as  in  painting,  where  appearance  of  projection,  roughness,  hair, 
velvet,  etc.,  aie  given  with  a  smooth  surface,  or  in  wax-work, 
whore  the  first  evidence  of  the  senses  is  perpetually  contra- 
dicted by  then-  experience ;  bnt  the  moment  we  come  to  mar- 
ble, our  definition  checks  us,  for  a  marble  figure  does  not  look 
like  what  it  is  not ;  it  looks  like  marble,  and  like  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  then  it  is  marble,  and  it  is  the  form  of  a  man.  It 
does  not  look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like  the  form  of 
a  man,  which  it  is.  Form  is  form,  bond  fide  and  actual, 
whether  in  marble  or  in  flesh — not  an  imitation  or  resemblance 
of  form,  but  real  form.  The  chalk  outline  of  the  bough  of  a 
tree  on  paper,  is  not  an  imitation ;  it  looks  fike  chalk  and 
paper — not  hke  wood,  and  that  which  it  suggests  to  the  mind 
is  not  properly  said  to  be  like  the  form  of  a  bough,  it  in  the 
form  of  a  bough. 


in. IDEAS  OF  TRDTH, 


The  word  truth,  as  applied  to  ait,  signifies  the  fiuthAi) 
stftteraent,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses,  of  any  fiicl  of  natni-e. 
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We  receive  an  idea  of  truth,  then,  when  we  perceive  the 
&ithfulne38  of  such  a  statement. 

The  difference  between  ideaa  of  truth  and  of  imitation  lie? 
ohiefly  in  the  following  points. 

First, — Imitation  can  only  he  of  something  material,  bui 
truth  has  reference  to  statements  both  of  the  qualities  of 
material  things,  and  of  emotions,  impressions,  and  thoughts. 
There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  material  trath, — a  truth  of  impres- 
won  as  well  as  of  form, — of  thought  as  well  as  of  matter;  and 
the  truth  of  impression  and  thought  is  a  thousand  times  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  Hence,  truth  is  a  term  of  universal 
application,  but  imitation  is  limited  to  that  narrow  field  of  art 
which  takes  cognizance  only  of  material  things. 

Secondly, — Truth  may  bu  stated  by  any  signs  or  symbols 
which  have  a  definite  signification  in  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  although  such  signs  be  themselves 
no  image  nor  likeness  of  anything.  Whatever  can  excite  in  the 
mind  the  conception  of  certain  facts,  can  give  ideas  of  truth, 
though  it  be  in  no  degree  the  imitation  or  resemblance  of  those 
facts.  If  there  be — we  do  not  say  there  is, — ^but  if  there  be  in 
painting  anything  which  operates,  as  words  do,  not  by  resem- 
bling anything,  but  by  being  taken  as  a  symbol  and  sub- 
stitute for  it,  and  thus  inducing  the  effect  of  it,  then  this 
channel  of  communication  can  convey  nncorrupted  truth, 
though  it  do  not  in  any  degree  resemble  the  fects  whose  con- 
ception it  induces.  But  ideas  of  imitation,  of  course,  require 
the  likeness  of  the  object.  They  speak  to  the  perceptivfl 
faculties  only :  truth  to  the  conceptive. 

Tliirdly, — And  in  consequence  of  what  is  above  stated,  an 
idea  of  truth  exists  in  the  statement  of  one  attribute  of  anything, 
but  an  idea  of  imitation  requires  the  resemblance  of  as  many 
attributes  as  we  are  usually  cognizant  of  in  its  real  presence. 

The  other  day  at  Bruges,  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  sci 
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down  in  my  notebook  something  of  the  ineffeable  ezpresaott 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  cathedral,  a  French  amateur  came  up  to 
me,  to  inquire  if  I  had  seen  the  modem  French  pictures  in  a 
neighboring  church.  I  had  not,  but  felt  little  inclined  to  leave 
my  marble  for  all  the  canvas  that  ever  suffered  from  French 
brushes.  My  apathy  was  attacked  with  gradoaUy  increasing 
energy  of  praise.  Rubens  never  executed — Utian  never  colored 
anything  like  them.  I  thought  this  highly  probable,  and  still 
sat  quiet.  The  voice  continued  at  my  ear.  "Parbleu,  Monsieur, 
Miuhel  Ange  n'a  rien  produit  de  plus  beau  I"  "  De  plus  beau  ?" 
repeated  I,  wishing  to  know  what  particular  excellences  of 
Michael  Angclo  were  to  be  intimated  by  this  expresaon 
"Monsieur,  on  ne  pent  plus — c'est  un  tableau  admirable — 
inconcevable  :  Monweur,"  said  the  Frenchman,  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  as  he  concentrated  in  one  ooncludve  and 
overwhelming  proposition  the  qualities  which  were  to  outshine 
Rubens  and  overpower  Buonaroti, — "Monsieur,  n  sobtI" 

This  gentleman  could  only  perceive  two  truths — flesh  color 
and  pi'ojection.  These  constituted  his  notion  of  the  perfection 
of  painting;  because  they  unite  all  that  is  necessary  for  decep- 
tion. He  was  not  therefore  cognizant  of  many  ideas  of  truth, 
though  perfectly  cognizant  of  ideas  of  imitation. 


rv. — IDEAS  OP  BEADTT. 

Ideas  of  beauty  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  be  presented . 

to  the  human  mind,  invariably  exalting  and  puriiying  it  accord- 
ing to  their  degree ;  and  it  would  appear  that  we  are  intended 
by  the  Deity  to  bo  oonstantly  under  their  influence,  because 
there  is  not  one  single  object  in  nature  which  is  not  capable  of 
coTivejing  them,  and  which    to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind, 
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does  not  present  an  incaloulablj'  greater  number  of  beautiful 
tban  of  deformed  parts ;  there  being  in  fact  scarcely  anything, 
in  pure,  nndiaeased  nature,  like  positive  defoiTuity,  but  only 
degrees  of  beauty,  or  such  slight  and  rare  points  of  permittei] 
contrast  as  may  render  all  around  them  more  valuable  by  theif 
oppoation;  spots  of  blackness  in  creation,  to  make  its  colon  felt. 


V.    -IDEAS  OP 

Under  this  head  must  be  arranged  everything  productive 
of  expreadon,  sentiment,  and  character,  whether  in  figures  or 
landscapes,  (for  there  may  be  ns  much  definite  expression  and 
marked  carrying  out  of  particular  thoughts  in  the  treatment  of 
inanimate  as  of  animate  nature,)  everything  relating  to  tb€ 
conception  of  the  subject  and  to  the  congruity  and  relation  of 
its  parts ;  not  as  they  enhance  each  other's  beauty  by  known 
and  constant  laws  of  composition,  but  as  they  give  each  other 
expression  and  meaning,  by  particular  apjdication,  requiring 
distinct  thought  to  discover  or  to  enjoy :  the  choice,  for  instance, 
of  a  particular  lurid  or  appalling  light,  to  illustrate  an  incident 
in  itself  terrible,  or  of  a  particular  tone  of  pure  color  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  expression  of  refined  and  deHcate  feeling ;  and, 
in  a  still  higher  sense,  the  invention  of  such  incidents  and 
thoughts  as  can  be  expressed  in  words  as  well  as  on  canvas, 
■ind  are  totally  independent  of  any  means  of  art  but  such  as  may 
erve  for  the  bare  suggestion  of  them.  The  piincipal  object  in 
the  foreground  of  Turner's  "  Building  of  Carthage"  is  a  group 
of  children  sailing  toy  boats.  The  exquisite  choice  of  this 
incident,  as  exprea«ve  of  the  ruling  passion,  which  was  to  be 
the  source  of  future  greatness,  in  preference  to  the  tumult  of 
busy  stone-masons  or  irming  soldiers,  is  quite  as  appreciable 
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frhen  it  is  UAd  as  when  it  is  seen, — it  has  nothing  to  do  vith  the 
tei'hoicalities  of  painting ;  a  Bcratch  of  the  pen  would  have 
conveyed  the  idea  and  spoken  to  the  intellect  as  much  as  the 
elaborate  realizations  of  color.  Such  a  thought  as  tliifl  is  some- 
thing fiir  above  all  art ;  it  Is  epic  ]K)etry  of  the  highest  order. 

By  the  term  "ideas  of  relation,"  then,  I  mean  in  future  tc 
express  all  those  sources  of  pleasure,  which  involve  and  require, 
at  the  instant  of  their  perception,  active  exertion  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 

Sublimity  is  not  a  specific  term, — not  a  term  descriptive  of 
the  effi'ct  of  a  particular  class  of  ideas.  Anything  which 
elevates  the  mind  is  sublime,  and  the  elevation  of  mind  is 
pi-oducud  by  the  contemplation  of  greatness  of  any  kind  ;  but 
chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  greatness  of  the  noblest  things. 
Sublimity  in,  thei-efore,  only  another  word  for  tlie  effect  of 
greatness  upon  the  feelings.  Greatness  of  matter,  space,  power, 
viilue,  or  beauty,  ai'e  thus  all  sublime;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
desirable  qiiality  of  a  work  of  art,  which  in  its  perfection  is  not, 
in  some  way  or  degree,  sublime, 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  allow  of  much  ingenuity  in  Burke's 
theory  of  the  sublime,  as  connected  with  sell-preservation. 
There  are  few  things  so  great  as  death ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  which  banishes  all  litlleness  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
an  equal  degree  with  its  contemplation.  Everj-thing,  therefore, 
which  in  any  way  points  to  it,  and,  therefore,  most  dangei":) 
and  powers  over  which  ive  have  little  control,  are  in  some 
degri'c  sublime.  But  it  is  not  the  fear,  observe,  but  the  con- 
templation of  death;  not  the  instinctive  shudder  and  struggle 
of  self  preservation,  but  the  deliberate  measurement  of  the 
doom,  whieh  arc  re;illy  great  or  sublime  in  feeling.  It  is  not 
wliile  we  shrink,  but  while  we  defy,  that  we  receive  or  convey 
the  highest  eoneeptions  of  the  fitte.  There  is  no  sublitnity  m 
the  agony  of  terror.     Whether  do  we  trace  it  most  in  (he  cry 
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to  the  mountaina,  "iall  on  us,"  and  to  thehUls,  " cover  ub,"  Ot 
in  the  calmness  of  the  prophecy — "And  though  after  my  skin 
woiTOS  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  Boe  God?" 
A  little  reflection  will  easily  convince  any  one,  that  so  far  from 
tlie  feelings  of  self-presei-vation  being  necessary  to  the  snblinie, 
their  greatest  action  is  totally  destructive  of  it ;  and  that  thei'o 
are  few  feelings  less  capable  of  its  perception  than  those  of  a 
coward.  But  the  simple  conception  or  idea  of  greatness  of 
suffering  or  extent  of  destruction  is  sublime,  whether  there  be 
any  connection  of  that  idea  with  ourselves  or  not.  If  we  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  peril  or  pain,  the  perception  of 
these  agencies  in  their  influence  on  others  would  not  be  less 
sublime,  not  because  peril  or  pain  are  sublime  in  their  own 
nature,  but  because  their  contemplation,  exciting  compasMon 
or  fortitude,  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  meanness  of 
thought  impossible. 

The  truths  of  nature  are  one  eternal  change — one  infinite 
variety.  There  is  no  bush  on  the  fece  of  the  globe  exactly 
like  another  bush ; — there  are  no  two  trees  in  the  forest  whose 
boughs  bend  into  the  same  network,  nor  two  leaves  on  the 
same  tree  which  could  not  be  told  one  from  the  other,  nor  two 
waves  in  the  sea  exactly  alike.  And  oat  of  this  mass  of 
various,  yet  agreeing  beauty,  it  is  by  long  attention  only  that 
the  conception  of  the  constant  character — the  ideal  fonn— 
hinted  at  by  all,  yet  assumed  by  none,  is  fixed  upon  the  ima- 
gination for  its  standard  of  truth. 

It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  nor  in  any  way  disgraceful,  that 
tlie  majority  of  spectators  are  totally  incapable  of  appreci* 
atiug  the  truth  of  nature,  when  fully  set  before  them ;  bat  it 
is  both  singular  and  disgraceful  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  own  incapability.  Ask  the  connoisseur, 
who  has  scampered  over  all  Europe,  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of 
an  elm,  and  the  chances  are  ninety  to  one  that  he  cannot  toB 
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you ;  and  jet  he  wiU  be  voluble  of  critidBm  on  ever}'  punted 
landscape  from  Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  yon 
whether  they  are  like  nature  or  not.  Ask  an  enthnsiastic 
chatterer  in  the  SUtine  Chapel,  how  many  ribs  he  has,  and 
you  get  no  answer ;  but  it  is  odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of 
the  door  without  his  informing  you  that  he  considers  Budi 
and  such  a  figure  badly  drawn! 

A  few  such  interrogations  aa  these  might  indeed  convict  it 
not  convmce  the  mass  of  spectators  of  incapaUlity,  were  it 
not  for  the  universal  reply,  that  they  can  recognize  what  they 
cannot  describe,  and  feel  what  is  truthful,  though  they  do  not 
know  what  is  truth.  And  this  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  true ;  a 
man  may  rGcoguiEe  the  portrait  of  his  &iend,  though  he  can- 
not, if  you  ask  him  apart,  tell  you  the  shape  of  his  nose  or  the 
height  of  his  forehead  ;  and  every  one  coidd  tell  Nature  her- 
self from  an  imitation ;  why  not  then,  it  will  be  asked,  what  is 
like  her  from  what  is  not  ?  For  this  simple  reason,  that  we 
constantly  recognize  things  by  their  least  important  attributes, 
and  by  help  of  very  few  of  those :  and  if  these  attributes 
exist  not  in  the  imitation,  though  there  may  be  thousands  of 
others  &r  higher  and  more  valuable,  yet  if  those  be  wanting, 
or  imperfectly  rendered,  by  which  we  are  accnstoned  to 
recognize  the  object,  we  deny  the  likeness. 

Mrs.  Jameson  somewhere  mentions  the  exclamation  of  a 
lady  of  hor  acquaintance,  more  desirous  to  fill  a  pause  In  con- 
versation than  abundant  in  sources  of  observation :  "  What 
an  excellent  book  the  Bible  is  I"  This  was  a  very  general 
truth  indeed  ;  a  truth  predicable  of  the  Bible  in  common 
with  many  other  books,  but  it  certainly  is  neither  striking  nor 
important.  Had  the  lady  excliumed — "  How  evidently  is  the 
Bible  a  divine  revelation  !"  she  would  have  expressed  a  par. 
Ucular  truth,  one  predicable  of  the  Bible  only ;  but  certainly 
fill  more  interesting  and  important.     Had  she,  on  the  con 
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traiy,  informed  ns  that  the  Bible  was  a  book,  she  would  Lave 
been  sliU  more  general,  and  still  less  entert^ing.  If  1  asli 
any  one  who  somebody  else  ia,  and  receive  for  answer  tliat  he 
is  a  man,  I  get  little  satisiaction  for  my  pains ;  but  if  I  am  told 
that  he  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  immediately  thank  myneighboi 
for  bia  information.  The  fact  is,  and  the  above  iustancfis  may 
,  serve  at  once  to  prove  it  if  it  be  not  self-evident,  that  gene 
\  rality  gives  importance  to  the  mlyect,  and  limitation  or  pai-ti 
',  cnlarity  to  the  predicate.  If  I  say  that  such  and  such  a  man 
',in  China  is  an  opium  eater,  I  say  nothing  very  interesting, 
/because  my  subject  (such  a  man)  ia  particular.  If  I  say  that 
all  men  in  Ohina  are  opium  eaters,  I  say  something  interesting, 
because  my  subject  (all  men)  is  general.  If  I  say  that  all  men 
in  China  eat,  I  say  nothing  interesting,  because  my  predicate 
(eat)  is  general.  If  I  say  that  all  men  in  China  eat  opium,  I 
say  something  interesting,  because  my  predicate  (eat  opium) 
is  particular. 

Now  almost  evei-ything  which  (with  reference  to  a  g^ven 
subject)  a  painter  has  to  ask  himself  whether  he  shall  repre- 
sent 01'  not,  is  a  predicate.  Hence  in  art,  particular  truths 
are  usually  more  important  than  general  ones. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  poet  who  should  keep  all  his 
life  repeating  the  same  thought  in  different  words  1  and  why 
should  we  be  more  lenient  to  the  parrot-painter  who  has 
learned  one  lesson  from  the  page  of  nature,  and  keeps  stam- 
mering it  out  with  eternal  repetition  without  turning  the  leaf? 
Is  it  less  tautology  to  describe  a  thing  over  and  over  again 
with  lines,  than  it  is  with  words  ?  The  teaching  of  nature  is 
as  varied  and  infinite  as  it  is  constant ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
painter  is  to  watch  for  every  one  of  her  lessons,  and  to  gi\e 
(for  human  Ufe  will  admit  of  nothing  more)  those  in  which  she 
bas  manifested  each  of  her  principles  in  the  most  peculiar  and 
striking  way.    The  deeper  his  research  and  the  rarer  the  phe 
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nomeiia  ho  lia«  noted,  the  more  valuable  will  his  works  bu;  to 
repeat  hiiiiself,  even  in  a  single  instance,  is  treachery  to  Dature, 
for  a  thousand  human  lives  would  not  be  enough  to  give  one 
instance  of  the  perfect  manifestation  of  each  of  her  powera; 
and  as  for  combining  or  classifying  them,  as  well  might  a 
preacher  expect  in  one  sermon  to  express  and  explain  every 
divine  truth  which  can  be  gathered  out  of  God's  revelation,  as 
a  ]iainter  expect  in  one  composition  to  express  and  illusttats 
every  lesson  which  can  be  received  from  God's  ci-eatlon.  Both 
arc  commentators  on  infinity,  and  the  duty  of  both  is  to  take 
for  each  discourse  one  essential  truth,  seeking  paiticularly  and 
uisisting  es|>ecially  on  those  which  are  leas  palpable  to  ordinary 
observation,  and  more  likely  to  escape  an  indolent  research; 
and  to  impress  that,  and  that  alone,  upon  those  whom  they 
address,  with  every  illustration  that  can  be  furnished  by  their 
knowledge,  and  every  adornment  attainable  by  their  power. 
And  the  roal  truthfulness  of  the  painter  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  vanety  of  the  facts  he  has  so  illustrated ;  those 
facts  buiiig  always,  as  above  observed,  the  realization,  not  the 
violation  of  a  general  principle.  The  quantity  of  truth  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  fects,  and  its  value  and 
iustructiveness  in  proportion  to  then'  rarity.  All  really  great 
pictui'es,  therefore,  exhibit  the  general  habits  of  nature,  mani- 
fested in  some  peculiar,  rare,  and  beautiful  way. 

By  Locke's  definition  of  bodies,  only  bulk,  figure,  dtuation, 
and  motion  or  rest  of  solid  parts,  are  primary  qualities.  Henee 
all  truths  of  color  sink  at  once  Into  the  second  rank.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  neglected  a  truth  of  foim  for  a  truth  of 
color,  has  neglected  a  greater  truth  for  a  less  one. 

And  that  color  is  indeed  a  most  unimportant  characteristic 
of  objects,  will  be  farther  evident  on  the  slightest  considera- 
tion. The  color  of  plants  is  constantly  changing  with  the  sai- 
BOn,  and  of  everythmg  with  the  qu.ility  of  light  fiUling  on  it; 
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but  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  thing  are  indvpendeiLt  of 
these  changes.  An  oak  is  an  oak,  whether  green  with  spring 
or  red  with  winter ;  a  dahlia  is  a  dahlia,  ivhether  it  be  yellow 
or  crimson  ;  and  if  some  monster-hunting  botanist  should  evo^ 
frighten  the  flowei-  blue,  still  it  will  be  a  dahlia;  but  let  ono 
curve  of  the  petals — one  groove  of  the  stamens  be  wanting, 
and  the  flower  ceases  to  be  the  same.  Let  the  roughness  of 
the  bark  and  the  angles  of  the  boughs  be  smoothed  or  dimi- 
nished, and  the  oak  ceases  to  be  an  oak ;  but  let  it  retain  its 
inward  structure  and  outward  form,  and  though  its  leaves  gi'ew 
white,  or  pink,  or  blue,  or  tri-co!or,  it  would  be  a  white  oak, 
or  a  pink  oak,  or  a  republican  oak,  but  an  oak  still.  Again, 
color  is  hardly  ever  even  a  possible  distinction  between  two 
objects  of  the  same  species.  Two  trees,  of  the  same  kind,  al 
the  same  season,  and  of  the  same  age,  are  of  absolutely  the 
same  color ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  same  form,  nor  anything 
like  it.  There  can  be  no  difference  in  the  color  of  two  pieces 
of  rock  broken  from  the  same  place ;  but  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  of  the  same  form.  So  that  form  is  not  only  the 
chief  characteristic  of  species,  but  the  only  characteristic  of 
individuals  of  a  epecies.  Agdn,  a  color,  in  association  with 
other  colors,  is  different  from  the  same  color  seen  by  itself 
It  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar  power  upon  the  retina  dependent 
on  its  association.  Consequently,  the  color  of  any  object  is 
not  more  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  itself,  and 
the  eye  beholding  it,  than  on  the  color  of  the  objects  near  it ; 
in  this  respect  also,  therefore,  it  is  no  characteristic. 

Invention  is  in  landscape  nothing  more  than  approprinie 
recollection — (good  in  proportion  as  it  is  distinct.)  Then  kl 
the  detiuls  of  tlie  foreground  be  separately  studied,  especially 
those  plants  which  appear  peculiar  to  the  place :  if  any  one, 
however  unimportant,  occurs  there,  which  occurs  not  elsiv 
when;,  it  should  ow.upy  a  prominent  position  ;  for  the  other 
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details,  the  highest  examples  of  the  ideal  forms*  or  oharactarB 
which  he  requires  are  to  be  selected  by  the  artist  from  his 

•  "  Talk  of  improving  nature  when  it  is  nature — Nonaeose." — E.  V.  Rip- 
pinyille.  I  hare  not  yet  spoken  ot  the  diiTerence — even  in  what  we  com- 
monly cell  Nature — between  imperfect  and  ideal  form:  the  study  of  this 
diOicult  quuKtion  uiuht,  of  course,  be  deferred  until  we  iiave  eiamineal  the 
maiirci  of  our  imprc^siuus  of  beauty  [  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  tc 
hint  at  tlic  want  of  care  in  many  of  our  artists  to  liistiuguish  betwuen  Iho 
real  work  of  nature  and  the  diitcnsed  reaulta  of  man's  interference  with  her 
Many  of  the  works  of  our  (rreateat  artists  have  for  their  subjecta  nothing  bul 
■lacked  and  hewn  remnant.'!  of  farm-yanl  vegetation,  branded  root  and  branch, 
from  tlieir  birth,  hy  tlie  prong  and  the  pnining-hook ;  and  Ihe  feelinga  onc« 
accustomed  to  take  ploasure  in  audi  abortionB,  can  scarcely  become  percep- 
tive of  forms  truly  idiraL  1  have  just  said  (111)  that  young  painters  should 
go  to  Datura  trustingly, — rcjootiug  ootliing,  and  selecting  nothing;  so  they 
should ;  but  they  must  bo  careful  that  it  is  nature  to  whom  they  go — nature 
in  her  liberty — ^not  as  serTant-of-all-worlc  in  the  bauds  of  the  agricutturisi, 
nor  stiffened  into  court-dress  by  the  landscape  gardener.  It  must  be  the  pure, 
wild  volition  and  energy  of  the  creation  wliich  (hey  follow — not  subdued  to 
the  furrow,  and  cicatrized  to  the  pollard — not  persuaded  into  proprieties,  nor 
pampered  into  diseases.  let  tliem  work  by  the  torrent  side,  and  in  the  forest 
shadows ;  not  by  purling  brooks  and  under  "  tonsile  shades. '  It  is  impost- 
bleto  enter  here  into  discussion  of  what  man  can  or  cannot  do,  by  assisting  na- 
tural operations:  it  is  an  intricate  question  :  nor  can  I,  without  anticipating 
what  I  shall  have  hereafter  lo  advance,  show  how  or  why  it  happens  tliat 
the  race  horse  is  ™i  the  artist's  ideal  of  a  horse,  nor  a  prize  tulip  his  ideal  of 
n  Hower;  but  so  it  is.  As  far  as  the  painter  is  concerned,  man  never  touches 
nature  but  lo  spoQ ;  he  operates  on  her  as  a  barber  would  on  the  Apollo; 
ind  if  he  sometimes  increases  some  particular  power  or  excellence,  — strength 
or  agility  in  the  animal,  tallncss,  or  fruitfulness,  or  solidity  in  the  tree, — ha 
Iriviiriahly  ]o>!e3  that  lialaace  of  good  qualities  which  is  the  chief  sign  of  pe^ 
Ibct  spcciSc  form ;  above  all,  he  destroys  the  appearance  of  free  voliuion  and 
Sicily,  which,  as  T  shall  show  hereafter,  is  one  of  the  essential  character?  of 
organic  beauty.  Until,  however,  I  can  enter  info  the  discusaion  of  tba 
nature  of  beauty,  the  only  advice  I  can  safely  give  the  young  painter,  is  to 
keep  clear  of  clover-fields  and  parks,  and  to  hold  lo  the  unpenctrated  forest 
anil  llie  iiiiriiriowe.1  hill.     There  he  will  find  that  every  iuHiiencf  is  noble 
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former  studies,  or  fresh  studies  made  expreaslj  for  the  par 
pose,  leaving  as  little  aa  possible — beyond  their  conneutiou  and 
ArraDgement — to  mere  ima^ation.  When  his  picture  is  per- 
fectly realized  in  all  its  parts,  let  him  dash  as  much  of  it  out 
as  he  likes ;  throTV,  if  he  will,  mist  around  it,  darkness,  oi 
dazzling  and  confused  light — whatever,  in  feet,  impetitoni 
feeling  or  vigorous  imag^ation  may  dictate  or  desire ;  the 
forma,  once  bo  lahoriously  realized,  will  come  out,  whenever 
they  do  occur,  with  a  startling  and  impresfflve  truth,  which 
the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are  veiled  will  enhance  rather 
than  diminish,  and  the  imi^nation  strengthened  by  discipline, 
and  fed  with  truth,  will  achieve  the  utmost  of  creation  that  is 
possible  to  finite  mind. 

Our  landscapes  are  all  descriptive,  not  reflective ;  agreeable 
and  conversational,  but  not  impi'cssive  nor  didactit  They 
have  no  other  foundation  than 

"  TliHt  vivacious  vereatllitj', 
WMch  many  people  take  for  want  of  beart 
They  err;  'tis  merely  wbat  is  called  '  mabilUy;* 
A  thing  ortempeninieiit,  aainote/art, 
Though  iteming  so  from  its  apposed  fadHtg. 

This  makes  your  aclors,  arliats,  and  romanoeia; 
little  that'a  great — bat  much  of  what  is  clever," 

Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that — in  painters — this  vivacity  is 
not  always  versatile.    It  is  to  be  wished  that  It  were,  but  it  is 

even  when  dMtrautive — tliat  decay  itaelf  is  beautifiil, — and  that,  in  the  ela> 
borate  and  lovely  compoeiUan  of  all  things,  if  at  first  eight  it  seem  laai 
studied  than  the  works  of  met,  the  appearance  of  Art  ia  only  prevented  bj 
(he  presence  of  Power. 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 

The  hea.rt  that  loved  hor;  'tis  her  prtvil^e 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy.'' 
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no  such  tasy  matter  to  be  versatile  in  punting.  SLaDownan 
of  tboogbt  iusureB  not  its  variety,  nor  rapidity  of  proda«don 
its  originality. 

Let  then  every  {uctnre  be  painted  with  earnest  intention  of 
impre&uug  on  the  spectator  some  elevated  emotion,  and  ex- 
iiibiting  to  him  some  one  particaUr,  but  exalted,  beauty.  Let 
a  real  subject  be  careiiiUy  selected,  in  itself  saggestivc  of,  and 
replete  with,  this  feeling  and  beauty.  All  repetition  is  degra- 
dation of  the  art ;  it  reduces  it  irom  headwork  to  handwork ; 
and  indicates  something  like  a  persuasioD  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  that  nature  is  exhaustible  or  art  perfectible ;  perhaps, 
even,  by  him  exhausted  and  perfected.  AH  copyists  are  con- 
teonptible,  but  the  copyist  of  himself  the  most  so,  for  he  has 
the  worst  origimiL 

In  the  range  of  inorganic  natnre,  I  doubt  if  any  object  can 
be  found  more  perfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh,  deep  snow- 
drift, seen  under  warm  light.  Its  curves  are  of  inconceivable 
perfection  and  changeful  n  ess,  its  surface  and  transparency 
alike  ezqiusite,  its  light  and  shade  of  inexhaustible  variety 
and  inimitable  finish,  the  shadows  sharp,  pale,  and  of  heavenly 
color,  the  reSected  lights  intense  and  multitudinous,  and  min- 
gled with  the  sweet  occurrences  of  transmitted  light.  No 
mortal  hand  can  approach  the  majesty  or  loveliness  of  it,  yet 
it  is  posuble  by  care  and  skill  at  least  to  suggest  the  precious- 
ness  of  its  forms  and  intimate  the  nature  of  Its  li^t  and 
shade  ;  but  this  has  never  been  attempted  ;  it  could  not  be 
done  except  by  artists  of  a  rank  exceedingly  high,  and  there 
is  something  about  the  feeling  of  bdow  in  ordinaiy  scenery 
which  such  men  do  not  like.  But  when  the  same  qualities  are 
exhibited  on  a  magnificent  Alpine  scale  and  in  a  position 
where  they  interfere  with  no  feeling  of  life,  I  see  not  why 
they  should  be  neglected,  as  they  have  hithcito  been,  unless 
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that  the  diflSoulty  of  reconciling  tbe  brilliaac;  of  snow  with  a 
picturesque  light  and  shade,  is  so  great  that  most  good  artists 
disguise  or  avoid  the  greater  part  of  upper  Alpine  scenery, 
and  hint  at  the  glacier  so  slightly,  that  they  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  careful  study  of  its  forms.  Habits  of  exaggei'a 
tii>n  increase  the  evil :  I  have  seen  a  sketoh  from  nature,  by 
one  of  the  moat  able  of  our  landscape  psuntera,  in  which  a 
cloud  had  been  mistaken  for  a  snowy  snmnut,  uid  the  hint 
thus  taken  exaggerated,  as  was  likely,  into  an  enormous  mas» 
of  impossible  height,  and  unintelligent  form,  when  the  moun- 
tain itself,  for  which  the  cloud  had  been  mistaken,  though 
subtending  an  angle  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees, 
instead  of  the  fifty  attributed  to  it,  was  of  a  form  so  exquisite 
that  it  might  have  been  a  profitable  lesson  truly  studied  to 
Phidias.  Nothing  but  failure  can  result  from  such  methods  of 
sketching,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  single  instance  of  an  earnest 
study  of  snowy  mountains  by  any  one.  Hence,  wherever 
they  are  introduced,  tbeii*  drawing  is  utterly  unintelligent,  the 
forms  being  those  of  white  rocks,  or  of  rocks  lightly  pow- 
dered with  snow,  showing  sufficiently  that  not  only  the  paint 
ers  have  never  studied  the  mountain  carefuUy  from  below, 
but  that  they  have  never  climbed  into  the  snowy  region. 

A  man  accustomed  to  the  broad,  wild  sea-shore,  with  its 
bright  breakers,  and  free  winds,  and  sounding  rocks,  and  eter- 
nal  sensation  of  tameless  powei-,  can  scarcely  but  be  angerecl 
when  Claude  bids  him  stand  still  on  some  paltry,  chipped  and 
chiselled  quay,  with  porters  and  wheelbarrows  mnning  against 
him,  to  watch  a  weak,  rippling,  bound  and  barriered  water, 
that  has  not  strength  enough  in  one  of  its  waves  to  upset  the 
flower-pots  on  the  wall,  or  even  to  fling  one  jet  of  spray  ovei 
the  confjuing  stoue.  A  man  accustomed  to  the  st.rength  and 
glory  of  God's  mountains,  with  their  soaring  and  radiant  piU' 
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naele§,  and  surging  sweeps  of  measureless  distance,  kiagdomt 
in  th^  vaUeys,  and  climates  upon  their  crests,  can  scarcely 
I>ut  be  angered  when  Salvator  bids  him  stand  still  under 
Bome  contemptible  fragment  of  splintery  crag,  which  an  Alpine 
fnow-wrcath  woald  smother  in  its  first  swell,  with  a  stunted 
bush  or  two  growing  out  of  it,  and  a  volume  of  manu&ctory 
smoke  for  a  sky.  A  man  accustomed  to  the  grace  and  infinity 
of  nature's  foliage,  with  every  vista  a  cathedral,  and  every 
bough  a  revelation,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Ponsmn 
mocks  him  with  a  black  round  mass  of  impenetrable  paint, 
diverging  into  feathers  instead  of  leaves,  and  supported  on  a 
stick  instead  of  a  trunk.  The  fact  is,  there  is  one  thing  want 
iug  in  all  the  doing  of  these  men,  and  that  is  the  very  virtue 
by  which  the  work  of  human  mind  chiefly  rises  above  that  of 
the  Daguerreotype  or  Calotype,  or  any  other  mechanical 
means  that  ever  have  been  or  may  be  invented,  Love :  There 
is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  gone  to  nature  with  any 
thirst,  or  receive  from  her  such  eniotion  as  could  make  them, 
even  for  an  instant,  lose  sight  of  themselves ;  there  is  in  them 
neither  earnestness  nor  humility ;  there  is  no  ample  or  honest 
record  of  any  single  truth;  none  of  the  plain  words  nor  stmght 
efforts  that  men  speak  and  make  when  they  once  feel. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  the  professed  landscape  painters  that  the 
great  verities  of  the  material  world  are  betrayed :  Grand  as 
are  the  motives  of  landscape  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  and 
mightier  men,  there  is  yet  in  them  nothing  approaching  to  a 
general  view  nor  complete  rendeiing  of  natural  phenomena ; 
not  that  they  aie  to  be  blamed  for  this;  for  they  took  out  of 
nature  that  which  was  fit  for  their  purpose,  and  their  mission 
was  to  do  no  more ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  to  distinguisli 
that  imaginative  abstrac:tion  of  landscape  which  alone  we  find 
in  them,  from  the  entire  statement  of  truth  which  has  been 
attempted  by  the  modcins.    I  have  said  in  the  chapter  on 
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symmetry  in  the  seooad  volame,  that  all  landscape  gnmJeui 
vanishes  before  that  of  Utifui  and  Tintoret ;  and  this  is  true 
of  whatever  these  two  giants  touched; — but  they  touched 
little.  A  few  level  flakes  of  chestnut  foliage;  a  bine  abstrac- 
lion  of  hill  forms  fiom  Cadore  or  the  Euganeans;  a  gi-and 
mass  or  two  of  glowing  gromid  and  mighty  herbage,  and  a 
few  burning  fields  of  quiet  cloud  weie  aU  they  needed ;  there 
is  evidence  of  Tintoiet's  having  felt  more  than  this,  but  it 
occurs  only  in  secondary  fragments  of  rock,  cloud,  or  pine, 
hardly  noticed  among  the  accumulated  interest  of  his  human 
subject.  From  the  window  of  Titian'a  house  at  Venice,  the 
ch^  of  the  Tyroiese  Alps  is  seen  lifted  in  spectral  power 
above  the  tufted  plain  of  Treviao ;  every  dawn  that  reddens 
the  towers  of  Murano  lights  also  a  line  of  pyramidal  fires  along 
that  colossal  ridge  j  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence 
in  any  of  the  master's  works  of  his  ever  having  beheld,  much 
less  felt,  the  majesty  of  their  burning.  The  dark  firmament 
and  saddened  twilight  of  Tintoret  are  sufficient  for  their  end; 
but  the  sun  never  plunges  behind  San  Giorgio  in  Aliga  with- 
out sucli  retinue  of  radiant  cloud,  such  rest  of  zoned  light  on 
the  green  lagoon,  as  never  received  image  from  bis  band. 

The  modem  Italians  will  p^t  every  leaf  of  a  laurel  or  i-ose- 
bush  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  beauty  or  character ; 
and  without  showing  one  spark  of  intellect  or  afiection  from 
beginning  to  end.  Anything  is  better  than  this ;  and  yet  the 
veiy  highest  schools  do  the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so,  but  with 
totally  different  motives  and  perceptions,  and  the  result  is 
divine.  On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  the  extremes  of  good 
and  evil  lie  with  the  finishers,  and  that  whatever  glorious 
power  we  may  admit  in  men  like  Tintoret,  whatever  attrac- 
tiveness of  method  to  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or,  though  in  far 
less  degree,  our  own  Reynolds,  still  the  thoroughly  great  men 
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are  tbotte  who  have  done  everything  thoronghlj,  and  who,  in 
a  word,  have  never  despised  any  thing,  however  small,  of  Go<l'^ 
tnaking.  And  this  is  the  chief  lault  of  our  English  landscapists, 
that  they  have  not  the  intense  all-observing  penetration  of 
well-balanced  mind;  they  have  not,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  anything  of  that  feeling  which  Wordsworth  show§ 
in  the  following  lines : — 

"So  ftir.  so  aweet,  withal  ao  sensidve; — 
Would  that  Ihe  little  (iowera  were  bora  to  livB 
CoDsciouB  of  half  tlie  pleasure  which  thej  give; 
That  to  this  mouDtaio  daisy's  self  were  known 
"nte  heaaly  of  its  alar-ahaped  shadom,  Ihrovm 
On  Ihe  amoolk  tarface  of  Otis  naked  atone." 

That  is  a  little  bit  of  good,  downright,  foreground  paint- 
ing—  no  mistake  about  it;  daisy,  and  shadow,  and  stone 
texture  and  all.  Our  painters  must  come  to  this  before  they 
have  done  their  duty ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  them 
beware  of  finishing,  for  the  sake  of  finish,  all  over  their  pictnre. 
The  ground  is  not  to  be  ail  over  daisies,  nor  is  every  daisy  to 
have  its  star-shaped  shadow ;  there  is  as  much  finish  in  the  right 
concealment  of  things  as  in  the  right  exhibition  of  them  ;  and 
while  I  demand  this  amount  of  specific  character  where  nature 
shows  it,  I  demand  equal  fidelity  to  her  where  she  conceals  it. 

But  the  painter  who  really  loves  nature  will  not,  on  this 
account,  ^ve  you  a  faded  and  feeble  image,  which  indeed  may 
a])pear  to  you  to  be  right,  because  your  feelings  can  detect 
no  discrepancy  in  its  parts,  but  which  he  knows  to  derive  itp 
apparent  truth  from  a  systematized  lalsehood.  No;  he  will 
make  yon  understand  and  feel  that  ait  cannot  imitate  nature 
— that  where  it  appears  to  do  so,  it  must  malign  her,  and 
mock  her.  He  wiil  give  you,  or  state  to  you,  such  truths  as 
are  in  his  power,  completely  and  perfectly ;  and  tliose  whicL 
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he  nannot  give,  he  will  leave  to  yonr  imagination.  If  you  are 
acquainted  with  nature,  you  will  know  all  he  has  given  to  be 
true,  and  you  will  supply  from  your  memory  and  from  your 
Iieart  that  light  which  ho  cannot  give.  If  you  are  unao 
quainted  with  nature,  seek  elsewhere  for  whatever  may  hap 
pen  to  satisfy  your  feelings ;  hut  do  not  ask  for  the  trutt 
which  you  would  not  acknowledge  and  could  not  enjoy. 

And  must  it  ever  be  otherwise  with  painting,  for  otherwiaa 
it  has  ever  been.  Her  subjects  have  been  regarded  as  meie 
themes  on  which  the  artist's  power  is  to  be  displayed ;  and 
that  power,  be  it  of  imitation,  composition,  idealization,  or  of 
whatever  other  kind,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  spectator's 
observation.  It  is  man  and  his  fancies,  man  and  his  trickeries, 
man  and  his  inventions, — poor,  paltry,  weak,  self-sighted  man, 
which  the  connoisseur  for  ever  seeks  and  worships.  Among 
potsherds  and  dunghills,  among  drunken  boors  and  withered 
beldames,  through  every  scene  of  debaucheiy  and  degradation, 
we  follow  the  erring  artist,  not  to  receive  one  wholesome  les- 
son, not  to  be  touched  with  pity,  nor  moved  with  ind%nation, 
but  to  watch  the  dexterity  of  the  pencil.  Mid  gloat  over  the 
glittering  of  the  hue. 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  works  of  the  Flemish  School — I  wi^ 
no  war  with  their  admirers;  they  may  be  left  in  peace  to 
count  the  spieulse  of  haystacks  and  the  hairs  of  donkeys — ^it  is 
also  of  works  of  real  mind  that  I  speak, — works  in  which  there 
»re  evidences  of  genius  and  workings  of  power, — works  which 
have  been  held  up  as  containing  all  of  the  beautiful  that  art 
nan  reach  or  man  conceive.  And  I  assert  with  sorrow,  that 
all  hitherto  done  in  landscape,  by  those  commoidy  conceived 
h&  masters,  has  never  prompted  one  holy  thought  in  the  minds 
of  nations.  It  has  begun  and  ended  in  exhibiting  the  dexteri- 
ties of  individuals,  and  conventionalities  of  systems.     Filling 
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the  world  with  the  honor  of  Clande  and  Salrator,  it  has  never 
once  tended  to  the  honor  of  God. 

Docs  the  reader  start  in  reading  these  last  words,  as  if  they 
were  those  of  wild  enthusiasm, — as  if  I  were  lowering  the  dig- 
nity of  religion  by  suppo^g  that  its  cause  conid  be  advanced 
l>y  Buch  mc.ins?  Ilia  surprise  proves  my  position.  It  does 
eonnd  like  wild,  like  absurd  enthuRasm,  to  expect  any  definite 
moral  ageney  in  the  painters  of  landscape ;  but  ought  it  so  to 
Bound  ?  Are  the  gorgeousness  of  the  visible  hue,  the  glory  ot 
the  realized  form,  instruments  in  the  artist's  hand  so  ineffective, 
that  tbey  can  answer  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  amosemeDt 
of  curiosity,  or  the  engagement  of  idleness  ?  Must  it  not  be 
owing  to  gross  neglect  or  misapplication  of  the  means  at  hia 
command,  that  while  words  and  tones  (means  of  representing 
nature  surely  less  powerful  than  lines  and  colors)  can  kindle  and 
purify  the  very  inmost  souls  of  men,  the  p^tercan  only  hope 
to  entertain  by  his  effoilis  at  expression,  and  most  reniain  for  ' 
ever  broodiug  over  his  incommunicable  thougbte  ? 

The  cause  of  the  evil  lies,  I  believe,  deep-seated  in  the  sys- 
tem of  ancient  landscape  ait ;  it  consists,  in  a  woi-d,  in  the 
painter's  taking  upon  him  to  modify  God's  works  at  his  plea- 
sure, casting  the  shadow  of  himself  on  all  be  sees,  constituting 
liiiiiself  arbiter  where  it  is  honor  to  be  a  disciple,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  ingenuity  by  the  attainment  of  combinations  whose 
highest  praise  Is  that  they  are  impossible. 

Every  herb  and  flower  of  the  field  has  its  specific,  distinct. 
and  pcifect  beauty ;  it  has  its  peculiar  habitation,  expression, 
and  function.  The  highest  art  is  that  which  seizes  this  si>ecific 
character,  which  deveiopes  and  illustrates  it,  which  aswgns  to 
it  its  proper  position  in  the  landscape,  and  which,  by  means 
of  it,  enhances  and  enforces  the  great  impression  which  the 
picture  is  intended  to  convey. 

Again,  it  docs  not  follow  that  because  such  accurate  know. 
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tedge  is  necesnoiy  to  the  painter  that  it  shonld  constitute  the 
painter;  nor  that  Bucb  knowledge  is  valuable  in  itself,  and 
without  refei-enee  to  high  enda.  Every  kind  of  knowledge 
may  be  sought  from  ignoble  motives,  and  for  ignoble  ends 
andin  those  who  so  possess  it,it  is  ignoble  knowledge;  while  the 
very  same  kaowledge  is  in  another  mind  an  attainment  of  the 
highest  dignity,  and  conveying  the  greatest  blessing.  This  is 
the  difference  between  the  mere  botanist's  knowledge  of  plants, 
and  the  great  poet's  or  painter's  knowledge  of  tliem.  The 
one  notes  their  distinctions  for  the  sake  of  swelling  his  herba- 
rium ;  the  other,  that  he  may  render  them  vehicles  of  expres- 
raon  and  emotion. 


OHIABOSCnSO. 


Go  out  some  bright  sunny  day  in  winter,  and  look  for  a 
tree  with  a  broad  trunk,  having  rather  delicate  boughs  hang- 
ing down  on  the  sunny  side,  near  the  trunk.  Stand  four  oi; 
five  yards  from  it,  with  your  back  to  the  sun.  You  will  find 
that  the  boughs  between  yon  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  are 
very  indistinct,  that  you  confound  them  in  places  with  the 
trunk  itself,  and  cannot  possibly  trace  one  of  them  from  its 
insertion  to  its  extremity.  But  the  shadows  which  they  cast 
upon  the  trunk,  you  wiU  find  clear,  dark,  and  distinct,  per- 
fectly traceable  through  their  whole  course,  except  when  they 
.  are  interrupted  by  the  crossing  boughs.  And  if  you  retire 
backwards,  you  will  come  to  a  point  where  you  cannot  see  th 
mtervening  boughs  at  all,  or  only  a  frt^^ent  of  them  here 
and  there,  but  can  sdll  see  their  shadows  perfectly  plun. 
Now,  this  may  serve  to  show  you  the  immense  prominence 
and  importance  of  shadows  where  there  is  anything  like  bright 
light.     They  are,  in  fiict,  commonly  far  move  conspicuous  than 
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the  thing  which  cuts  them,  for  being  as  l&rge  bb  the  casting 
object,  and  altogether  made  np  of  a  blackness  deeper  than  the 
darkest  part  of  the  oasting  object,  (while  that  object  ifi  also 
broken  np  with  positive  and  reflected  lights,)  their  large, 
broad,  unbroken  spaces,  tell  strongly  on  the  eye,  especially  as 
all  form  is  rendered  partially,  often  totally  invisible  within 
them,  and  as  they  are  suddenly  terminated  by  the  sharpest- 
linea  which  nature  ever  shows.  For  no  ontline  of  objects 
whatsoever  is  so  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  close  shadow.  Pat 
your  finger  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  eon,  and 
observe  the  difference  between  the  softness  of  the  outline  of 
the  finger  itself  and  the  deciuon  of  the  edge  of  the  shadow. 
And  note  also  the  excessive  gloom  of  the  latter.  A  piece  of 
black  cloth,  laid  in  the  light,  will  not  attain  one-foorth  of  the 
blackness  of  the  paper  under  the  shadow. 

Hence  shadows  are  in  reality,  when  the  son  is  shining,  the 
most  conspicuous  thing  in  a  landscape,  next  to  the  highest 
lights.  All  forms  are  understood  and  expired  chiefly  by 
their  ^ency:  the  roughness  of  the  bark  ofa  tree,  for  instance, 
is  not  seen  in  the  light,  nor  in  the  shade;  it  is  only  seen 
between  the  two,  where  the  shadows  of  the  ridges  explain  it. 
And  hence,  if  we  have  to  express  vivid  li^t,  our  very  first 
sim  must  be  to  get  the  shadows  sharp  and  visible. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  at  present  to  direct 
attention  has  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade. 
It  is  the  constant  habit  of  nature  to  use  both  her  hi^est 
lights  and  deepest  shadows  in  exceedingly  small  quantity; 
always  in  points,  never  in  masses.  She  will  give  a  large  mass 
of  tender  light  in  sky  or  water,  impressive  by  its  quantity, 
and  a  large  mass  of  tender  shadow  relieved  against  it,  in 
foliage,  or  hill,  or  builduig ;  but  the  light  is  always  subdued 
if  it  be  extensive — the  shadow  always  feeble  if  it  be  broad, 
She  will  then  till  up  all  the  rest  of  her  picture  with  middle 
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lints  aud  pale  grays  of  some  sort  or  another,  and  on  this  quiet 
and  harmonious  whole,  she  will  touch  her  high  lights  in  spots 
— the  foam  of  an  isolated  wave — the  sail  of  a  solitary  vessel 
— the  flash  of  the  sun  &om  a  wet  roof— the  gleam  of  a  single 
white-waahed  cottage — or  some  such  sources  of  local  bril 
liancy,  she  will  use  so  vividly  and  delicately  as  to  throw  every- 
thing else  into  definite  eliade  by  oompaiison.  And  then 
taking  up  the  gloom,  she  will  use  the  black  hollows  of  som« 
overhan^g  bfuik,  or  the  black  dress  of  some  shaded  figure, 
or  the  depth  of  some  sunless  chink  of  wall  or  window,  so 
sharply  as  to  throw  everything  else  into  definite  light  by  com- 
parison ;  thus  reducing  the  whole  mass  of  her  picture  to  a 
delicate  nuddle  tint,  approaching,  of  course,  here  to  light,  and 
there  to  gloom ;  but  yet  sharply  separated  from  the  utmoat 
degrees  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  None  are  in  the  right 
road  to  real  excellence,  but  those  who  are  struggling  to 
render  the  simplicity,  parity,  and  inexhaustible  variety  of 
nature's  own  chiaroscuro  in  open,  cloudless  daylight,  giving 
the  expanse  of  harmonious  light — the  speaking,  decisive 
shadow — and  the  exquiute  grace,  tenderness,  and  grandeur 
of  aerial  opposition  of  local  color  and  equally  illuminated 
lines.  N'o  chiaroscuro  is  so  difficult  as  this;  and  none  so 
noble,  chaste,  or  impressive.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, I  must  not  enlarge  at  present.  I  wish  now  only  to  speak 
oi'those  great  principles  of  chiaroscuro,  which  nature  observes, 
even  when  she  is  most  working  for  effect — when  she  is  play- 
ing with  thunderclouds  and  sunbeams,  and  throwing  one 
thing  out  and  obscuring  another,  with  the  most  marked  arti^ 
ileal  feeling  and  intention ; — even  then,  she  never  forgets  her 
great  rule,  to  ^ve  predsely  the  same  quantity  of  deepest 
shade  which  she  does  of  Iilghest  light,  and  no  more ;  points 
of  the  one  answering  to  points  of  the  other,  and  both  vividly 
conspicuous  and  separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 
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mrrOKET'S  KASSACBS  OF  THE  DTNOGBNTS. 

Of  Raffaelle'B  treatment  of  the  massacre  of  the  uiDOcenls, 
FuBi'li  affirms  that,  "in  dramntic  gradatioo  he  disclosed  all  the 
motlier  through  every  image  of  pity  aud  of  terror."  If  thie  be 
BO,  I  think  the  phUosophical  spirit  has  prevsuled  over  the 
imaginative.  The  imagination  never  errs,  it  sees  all  that  is, 
and  all  the  relations  and  bearings  of  it,  but  it  would  not  have 
confused  the  mortal  frenzy  of  maternal  terror  with  varioaa 
development  of  maternal  character.  Fear,  rage,  and  agony,  at 
their  utmost  pitch,  sweep  away  all  character :  humanity  itself 
would  be  lost  in  maternity,  the  woman  would  become  the  mere 
personification  of  animal  fuiy  or  fear.  For  this  reason  all  the 
ordinary  representations  of  this  subject  are,  I  think,  false  and 
cold :  the  artist  has  not  hcai-d  the  shrieks,  nor  mingled  with 
the  fugitives,  he  has  sat  down  in  his  study  to  twist  features 
methodically,  and  philosophize  over  insanity.  Not  so  Tintoret. 
Knowing  or  feeling,  that  the  exjiression  of  thehuman  face  was 
in  such  circumstances  not  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  effort 
could  only  end  in  an  ugly  falsehood,  tie  denies  himself  all  aid 
from  the  features,  he  feels  that  if  he  is  to  place  himself  or  us  in 
the  midst  of  that  maddened  multitude,  there  can  be  no  time 
allowed  for  watching  expression.  Still  less  does  he  depend  on 
details  of  murder  or  ghastliness  of  death ;  there  is  no  blood, 
no  stabbing  or  cutting,  but  there  is  an  awful  substitute  for 
these  ui  the  chiaroscuro.  The  scene  is  the  outer  vestibule  of  a 
paJaoe.  the  slippery  marble  floor  is  fearfiiUy  barred  across  by 
sanguine  shadows,  so  that  our  eyes  seem  to  become  bloodshot 
and  strained  with  strange  horror  and  deadly  vision  ;  a  lake  of 
life  before  them,  like  the  buniing  seen  of  the  doomed  Moabita 
on  the  water  that  came  by  the  way  of  Edom ;  a  huge  flight  of 
stairs,  without  parapet,  descends  on  the  left;  down  this  mdi  a 
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crowd  of  women  mixed  with  the  murderers ;  the  child  in  the 
arms  of  one  has  been  seized  by  the  limba,  she  hurls  herself  over 
the  edge,  and  falls  head  downmost,  dragging  the  child  out  of 
the  grasp  hf  her  weight ; — she  will  be  dashed  dead  in  a  second : 
two  others  are  farther  in  Sight,  they  reach  the  edge  of  a  deep 
river, — the  water  is  beat  into  a  hollow  by  the  force  of  their 
plunge ; — close  to  us  is  the  great  struggle,  a  heap  of  the  mothers 
entangled  in  one  mortal  writhe  with  each  other  and  the  swords, 
one  of  the  murderers  dashed  down  and  crushed  beneath  them, 
the  sword  of  another  caught  by  the  blade  and  dragged  at  by  a 
woman's  naked  hand ;  the  youngest  and  forest  of  the  women, 
her  child  just  torn  away  from  a  death  grasp  end  clasped  to  her 
breast  with  the  grip  of  a  steel  rice,  falls  backwards  helplessly 
over  the  heap,  right  on  the  sword  points ;  all  knit  togethei 
and  hurled  down  in  one  hopeless,  frenzied,  furious  abandonment 
of  body  and  soul  in  the  effort  to  save.  Their  shrieks  ring  in  our 
ears  till  the  marble  seems  rending  around  us,  but  far  back  at 
the  bottom  of  the  st^rs,  there  is  somethmg  in  the  shadow  like 
a  heap  of  clothes.  It  is  a  woman,  sitting  quiet, — quite  quiet — 
still  as  any  stone,  she  looks  down  steadfastly  ou  her  dead  child, 
laid  along  on  the  floor  before  her,  and  her  hand  is  pressed 
softly  upon  her  brow. 

All  the  parts  of  a  noble  work  must  be  separately  imperfect ; 
each  must  imply,  and  ask  for  all  the  rest,  and  the  glory  of 
every  one  of  them  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  the  rest,  neithoi 
while  so  much  as  one  is  wanting  can  any  be  right.  And  it  Is 
evidently  impossible  to  conceive  in  each  separate  featui-e,  a 
certain  want  or  wrongneas  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  the 
other  features  of  the  picture,  (not  by  one  or  two  merely,  but 
by  all,)  imless  together  with  the  want,  we  conceive  also  of 
what  is  wanted,  that  is  of  all  the  rest  of  the  work  or  picture 
Hence  Fuseli : — 
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lliituret  baa  thrown  into  it  his  atmoat  strength,  anil  it 
becomes  noble  in  his  hands  by  his  most  singularly  imaginative 
expression,  not  only  of  the  immediate  fiict,  but  of  the  whole 
train  of  thought  of  which  it  is  suggestive ;  and  by  hia  con- 
ddering  the  biiptism  not  only  as  the  submission  of  Ctirist  to  the 
i\illilmeat  of  all  righteousness,  but  as  the  opening  of  the  earthly 
simple  with  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  which  instant!) 
beginning  in  the  temptation,  ended  only  on  the  cross. 

Tlie  river  flows  fiercely  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock. 
From  its  opposite  shore,  thickets  of  close,  gloomy  foliage  rise 
i^ainst  the  rolling  chasm  of  heaven,  through  which  breaks  the 
brightness  of  the  descending  Spirit,  Across  these,  dividing 
them  asunder,  is  stretched  a  horizontal  floor  of  flaky  cloud,  on 
which  stand  the  hosts  of  heaven,  Christ  kneels  opon  the 
water,  and  does  not  sink;  the  figure  of  St.  John  is  indistinct, 
but  close  beside  his  rsused  right  arm  there  is  a  spectre  in  the 
black  shade ;  the  fiend,  harpy-ahaped,  hardly  seen,  glares  down 
upon  Christ  with  eyes  of  fire,  w^ting  his  time.  Beneath  this 
figure  therecomesoutofthemist  a  dark  hand,  the  arm  unseen, 
extended  to  a  net  in  the  river,  the  spars  of  which  are  in  the 
shape  of  across.  Behind  this  the  roots  and  under  stems  of  the. 
trees  are  cut  away  by  the  cloud,  and  beneath  it,  and  through 
them,  is  seen  a  vision  of  wild,  melancholy,  boundless  light,  the 
swe(^p  of  the  desert,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  is  seen  therein 
alone,  with  liis  arms  lifted  as  in  supplication  or  ecstacy,  borne 
of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  BmiANITY, 


The  right  ideal  is  to  be  reached,  we  have  asaerted,  onlj  Ij 
Ui«  banishment  of  the  immediate  signs  of  sin  upon  the  coan 
tenance  and  body.  How,  therefore,  are  the  Mgns  of  sin  to  hi; 
known  and  separated  ? 

No  intellectnal  operation  is  here  of  any  avail.  There  is  not 
any  reasoning  by  which  the  evidences  of  depravity  are  to  be 
traced  in  movements  of  mnscle  or  forms  of  feature ;  there  is  Dot 
any  knowledge,  nor  experience,  nor  diligence  of  comparison 
that  can  be  of  av^  Here,  as  thronghoat  the  operation  of  the 
theoretic  Jaoulty,  the  perception  is  altogether  moral,  an  instmo 
tive  love  and  dinging  to  the  lines  of  l^ht.  Nothing  but  love 
can  read  the  letters,  nothing  but  sympathy  catch  the  sound, 
there  is  no  pure  passion  that  can  be  understood  or  p^ted 
except  by  pureness  of  heart ;  the  foul  or  blunt  feeling  will  see 
itself  in  everything,  and  set  down  blasphemies. 

God  has  employed  certain  colors  In  TTiw  creation  as  the 
unvarying  accompaniment  of  all  that  is  purest,  moat  innocent, 
and  most  precious ;  while  for  things  precious  only  in  material 
uses,  or  dangerous,  common  colors  are  reserved,  Conader 
for  a  little  while  what  sort  of  a  world  it  would  be  if  all  flowera 
were  grey,  all  leaves  black,  and  the  sky  brovm.  Observe  how 
constantly  innocent  things  are  bright  in  color ;  look  at  a  dove's 
neck,  and  compare  it  with  the  grey  back  of  a  viper ;  I  have 
often  heard  talk  of  brilliantly  colored  serpents ;  and  I  suppose 
there  are  such, — as  there  are  gay  poisons,  like  the  foxglove  and 
kaJmia — ^types  of  deceit ;  but  all  the  venomous  serpents  I  have 
really  seen  are  grey,  brick-red,  or  brown,  variously  mottled ; 
and  the  most  awful  serpent  I  have  seen,  the  Egyptian  asp,  is 
precibcly  of  the  color  of  gravel,  or  only  a  little  greyer.    So, 
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again,  the  crocodile  and  alligator  are  grey,  bat  th«  innocent 
liau-d  greon  and  beantifuL  I  do  not  mean  that  the  rule  la 
invariable,  otherwise  it  would  be  more  convincing  than  the 
lessons  of  the  natural  universe  are  intended  ever  to  be ;  there 
ore  beautiful  colors  on  the  leopard  and  tiger,  and  in  the  ber- 
ries of  the  nightshade ;  and  there  is  nothing  very  notable  in 
brilliancy  of  color  either  in  sheep  or  cattle  (though,  by  the 
way,  the  velvet  of  a  brown  bidl's  hide  in  the  sun,  of  the  tawny 
white  of  the  Italian  oxen,  is,  to  my  mind,  lovelier  than  any 
leopard's  or  tiger's  skin) :  but  take  a  wider  view  of  nature, 
and  compare  generally  rainbows,  sunrises,  rosea,  violets,  but- 
terflies, birds,  gold-fish,  rubies,  opals,  and  oorals,  with  alliga- 
tors, hippopotami,  lions,  wolves,  bears,  swine,  sharks,  slugs, 
bones,  fungi,  fogs,  and  corrupting,  stinging,  destroying  things 
in  geueral,  and  you  will  feel  then  how  the  question  stands 
between  the  colorists  and  chiaroscurists, — which  of  them  have 
nature  and  lite  on  their  side,  and  which  have  sin  and  death. 

Wo  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  what  is  constant  and 
necessaiy  in  nature,  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  daylight  on 
ordinary  colors,  and  we  repeat  again,  that  no  gorgeoosneas  of 
the  pallet  can  reach  even  these.  But  it  is  a  widely  diffei-ent 
thing  when  nature  herself  takes  a  coloring  fit,  and  does  some- 
thing extiaordinary,  something  really  to  exhibit  her  power. 
She  has  a  thousand  ways  and  means  of  rising  above  herself, 
but  incomparably  the  noblest  manifestations  of  her  capability 
of  color  are  in  the  sunsets  among  the  high  clouds.  I  speak 
cspc'':!nlly  of  the  moment  liefore  the  sun  sinks,  when  his  light 
turns  pure  rose-color,  and  when  this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith 
covered  with  countless  cloudforms  of  inconceivable  delicacy, 
tliveads  nrid  flakes  of  vapor,  which  would  in  common  daylight 
bi!  pure  snow  white,  and  which  give  therefore  feir  field  to  tha 
tone  of  light.     There  is  then  no  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no 
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check  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  hues  assumed.  The  wloIq  skj 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  becomes  one  molten,  mantling 
sea  of  color  and  five ;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold, 
every  ripple  aad  wave  into  unsullied,  siiadowless  crimson,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  colors  for  which  there  are  no  words 
in  language,  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind,— things  which  can  only 
be  conceived  while  they  are  visible, — the  intense  hollow  blue 
of  the  upper  aky  melting  through  it  all, — showing  here  deep, 
and  pure,  and  lightlees,  there,  modulated  by  the  filmy,  form 
loss  body  of  the  transparent  vapor,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly 
in  its  crimson  and  gold. 

The  concurrence  of  circumstances  necessary  to  produce  the 
sunsets  of  which  I  speak  does  not  take  place  above  five  or  si]i 
times  in  a  summer,  and  then  only  for  a  space  of  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  just  as  the  son  reaches  the  horizon.  Consideruig 
how  seldom  people  think  of  looking  for  sunset  at  all,  and  how 
seldom,  if  they  do,  they  are  in  a  poation  from  which  it  can  be 
fully  seen,  the  chances  that  their  attention  should  be  awake, 
and  their  position  favorable,  during  these  few  flying  instants 
of  the  year,  is  almost  as  nothing.  What  can  the  citizen,  who 
can  see  only  the  red  light  on  the  canvas  of  the  wagon  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  and  the  crimaon  color  of  the  bricks  of  his 
neighbor's  chimney,  know  of  the  flood  of  fire  which  deluges 
the  sky  fi-om  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  ?  What  can  even  the 
quiet  inhabitant  of  the  English  lowlands,  whose  scene  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  fire  of  heaven  is  limited  to  the  tops  of 
hayricks,  and  the  rooks'  nests  in  the  old  elm-trees,  know  of 
he  mighty  pass^es  of  splendor  which  are  tossed  from  Alp  t( 
Alp  over  the  azure  of  a  thousand  miles  of  champaign?  Ever 
granting  the  constant  vigor  of  observation,  and  supposing  the 
possession  of  such  impossible  knowledge,  it  needs  but  a 
moment's  reflection  to  prove  how  incapable  the  memoi-y  is  of 
ret^mg  tor  any  time  the  distinct  image  of  the  sources  evcD 
12* 
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of  its  most  Tiyid  impresdone.  What  recollection  have  we  uf 
the  soBsets  which  delighted  ua  last  year  ?  We  may  know 
that  they  were  magnificent,  or  glowing,  but  do  distinct  image 
of  color  or  form  is  retained — nothing  of  whose  degree  (for  the 
great  difiiculty  with  the  memory  is  to  retain,  not  fiicts,  but 
degrees  of  fayi)  we  could  be  so  certain  as  to  say  of  anything 
now  presented  to  us,  that  it  is  like  it.  If  we  did  say  so,  we 
should  be  wrong ;  for  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  energy 
of  an  impression  lades  from  the  memory,  and  becom.es  more 
and  more  indistinct  every  day ;  and  thus  we  compare  a  faded 
and  indistinct  image  with  the  decision  and  certainty  of  one 
present  to  the  senses. 

Recognition  is  no  pioot  of  real  and  intrinrao  resemblance. 
Wo  recognise  our  books  by  their  bindings,  though  the  trae 
and  essential  characteristics  lie  inside.  A  man  is  known  to 
bis  dog  by  the  smell — to  his  tailor  by  the  coat — to  his  fKend 
by  the  smile :  each  of  these  knows  him,  but  how  little,  or  how 
much,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  intelligence.  That  which 
is  truly  and  indeed  characteristic  of  the  man,  is  known  only 
to  God. 

One  portrait  of  a  man  may  possess  exact  accuracy  of  fea 
ture,  and  no  atom  of  expression;  it  may  be,  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary terms  of  admiration  bestowed  on  such  portrmts  by  those 
whom  they  please,  "as  like  as  it  can  stare."  Everybody, 
down  to  his  cat,  would  know  this.  Another  portrait  may 
have  neglected  or  misrepresented  the  features,  Itut  may  have 
given  the  flash  of  the  eye,  and  the  peculiar  radiance  of  the  liii, 
seen  on  him  only  in  his  hours  of  highest  mental  excitement. 
None  but  his  fiiends  would  know  this.  Another  may  have 
g^veu  none  of  his  ordinary  expressions,  but  one  which  he  wore 
in  the  most  excited  instant  of  his  life,  when  all  his  secret  pas- 
sions and  all  his  highest  powers  were  brought  into  play  at 
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once.  None  but  those  who  had  then  seen  him  migbt  rocog- 
nise  this  as  like.  But  which  would  be  the  most  truths  por- 
trait of  the  num^  The  first  gives  the  accidents  of  body,  the 
sport  of  climate,  and  food,  and  time— which  corruption  inha- 
bits, and  the  worm  waits  for.  The  second  gives  the  stamp 
of  the  soul  on  the  flesh;  but  it  is  the  soul  seen  in  the 
emotions  which  it  shares  with  many — which  may  not  be  cha- 
racteristic of  its  essence — the  results  of  habit,  and  education, 
and  accident;  a  gloze,  whether  purposely  worn,  or  uncon- 
sciously assumed,  perhaps  totally  contrary  to  all  that  is  rooted 
and  real  in  the  mind  that  it  conceals.  The  thii-d  has  caught 
the  trace  of  all  that  was  most  hidden  and  most  mighty,  when 
all  hypocrisy,  and  all  habit,  and  all  petty  and  passing  emotion 
— the  ice,  and  the  bank  and  the  foam  of  the  immortal  river — 
were  shivered  and  broken,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  its  inward  strength ;  when  the  call  and  claim  of  some 
divine  motive  had  brought  into  viable  being  those  latent 
forces  and  feelings  which  the  spirit's  own  volition  could  not 
summon,  nor  its  consciousness  comprehend ;  which  God  only 
knew,  and  God  only  could  awaken, — the  depth  and  the  mj^ 
tery  of  its  peculiar  and  separating  attributes. 

In  a  man,  to  be  shortr-legged  or  long-nosed,  or  anything  else 
of  accidental  quahty,  does  not  distinguish  him  from  other 
short-legged  or  lobg-noBed  animals;  but  the  important  truths 
respecting  a  man  are,  first,  the  marked  development  of  that 
distinctive  organization  which  separates  him  as  man  from 
other  animals,  and  secondly,  that  group  of  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  individual  from  all  other  men,  which  make 
him  Paul  or  Judas,  Newton  or  Shakspeare. 

That  habit  of  the  old  and  great  painters  of  introducing 
portrait  into  all  their  highest  works,  I  look  to,  not  as  error  in 
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'he  very  sonrce  and  root  of  thrar  eapeiiorit;  ir 
they  were  too  great  and  too  hnmble  not  to  see 
about  them  that  which  was  above  them,  aad 
:ie3  of  theirs  could  match  nor  take  plac«  of; 
find  the  custom  of  portraiture  conetaut  with 
rtruture  of  study  and  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
irdo ;  and  actual,  professed,  semceable,  hard' 
raiture  of  the  men  of  their  time,  as  with 
Titian,  and  Tintoret. 

t  any  greater  sign  of  the  utter  want  of  vitality 
98  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day  than  that 
incss  and  sameness  imder  which  they  mask,  or 
ich  they  barter,  in  their  lentile  thirst,  all  the 

power  of  nature,  which  prettineas,  wrought  out 
ui  the  study,  out  of  empty  heads,  till  it  hardly 
ocks  on  which  dresses  and  hair  are  tried  in 
iwa  and  milliners'  books,  cannot  but  be  revolt- 
1  who  has  his  eyes,  even  in  a  meaaure,  open  to 

the  immortal  seal  on  the  common  features  that 
)  highways  and  hedges  hourly  and  momentarily, 

efToits  of  conception  as  all  power  of  realizatioD, 
lie's  three  times  over,  even  when  the  glory  of 
arment  is  not  there. 

:,  I  believe,  as  far  as  it  is  the  encourager  and 
rt,  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages, — a  fitful  and 
■rent  of  vague  impression,  perpetually  liable  to 
t  to  epidemic  desirea,  and  agitated  by  infectious 
ave  of  fashion,  and  the  fool  of  fancy,  but  yet 
uishing  with  singular  clearsightedness,  between 
est  and  that  which  is  worst  of  the  particular  class 
its  morbid  appetite  may  call  for ;  never  failing  to 
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distinguiali  that  which  is  produced  by  intellect,  from  that  which 
IS  not,  though  it  may  be  intellect  degraded  by  miniateiing  to  itf 
misguided  will.  Public  taste  may  thua  degrade  a  race  of  men 
capable  of  the  liighest  efforts  in  art  into  the  portrait"  painter* 
of  ephemeral  feshions,  but  it  will  yet  not  fail  of  discovering  wh< 
among  these  portrait  painters  ia  the  man  of  the  most  mind.  It 
^vill  separate  the  man  who  would  have  become  Buonaroti  fiom 
the  man  who  would  have  become  Bandinulli,  though  it  will 
employ  both  in  painting  curls,  and  feuthej's,  and  bracelets. 
Hence,  generally  speaking,  there  ia  no  comparative  injustice 
done,  no  felse  elevation  of  the  fool  above  the  man  of  mind, 
provided  only  that  the  man  of  mind  will  condescend  to  supply 
the  particular  article  which  the  public  chooses  to  want.  Of 
course  a  thousand  modifying  circumstances  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  general  rule ;  but,  talcing  one  case  with  another, 
we  shall  very  constantly  find  the  price  which  the  picture 
uommands  in  the  market  a  pretty  fair  standard  of  the  artist's 
rank  of  intellect.  The  press,  therefore,  and  all  who  pretend  to 
.lead  the  public  taste,  have  not  so  much  to  direct  the  multitude 
whom  to  go  to,  as  what  to  ask  foi'.  Their  business  is  not  to  tell 
us  which  is  our  best  pwnter,  but  to  tell  us  whether  we  are 
making  our  best  painter  do  hia  best. 

Now  none  are  capable  of  doing  this,  but  those  whose 
principles  of  judgment  are  based  both  on  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  art,  and  on  broad  genei'al  views  of  what  is  true 
and  right,  without  reference  to  what  has  been  done  at  one  time 
or  another,  or  in  one  school  or  another.  Nothing  can  be  more 
perilous  to  the  cause  of  art,  than  the  constant  ringing  in  our 
painters'  <.■ '  s  of  the  names  of  great  predecessora,  as  their 
examples  or  masters. 

One  of  the  most  morbid  symptoms  of  the  general  taste  of 
the  present  day,  is  a  too  great  fondness  tor  unfinished  works 
Brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution  are  everywhere  sought  as 
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the  highest  good,  aod  so  that  &  picture  be  clerorly  handled  u 
&r  as  it  ia  canicd,  little  regai-d  is  paid  to  its  Imperfection  as  a 
whole.  IlcDcc  some  artiHls  are  permitted,  and  others  comp<^l]ed, 
to  coaliire  themselves  to  a  mauuer  of  working  altogethei 
dt<Btructive  of  their  powers,  and  to  tax  their  ener^es,  not  to 
coDcentrato  the  greatest  quantity  of  thou^t  on  the  least 
possible  space  of  eanvas,  but  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  glitter  and  clap-trap  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  the 
idler  and  tlie  trickster  in  art,  no  system  can  be  more  advan- 
tageous ;  but  to  the  man  who  is  really  desiroua  of  doing 
something  worth  having  lived  for — toaman  of  industry,  energy, 
or  feeling,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  difr 
couragemcnt.  K  ever,  working  npon  a  favorite  subject  or  a 
beloved  idea,  he  is  induced  to  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  spend  as  much  time  upon  his  picture  as  he  feels  necessary 
for  its  perfection,  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  so  high  a  price  for 
the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  twelvemonth's  thought,  as  he  might 
have  obtained  for  half  a  dozen  sketches  with  a  forenoon's  work 
Ui  each,  and  he  is  compelled  either  to  fall  bauk  upon  mechanism, 
or  to  starve.  Now  the  press  should  especially  endeavor  to 
convince  the  public,  that  by  this  purchase  of  imperfect  plcturea 
they  not  only  prevent  all  progress  and  development  of  high 
talent,  and  set  tricksteis  and  mechanics  on  a  level  with  men  of 
mind,  but  defraud  and  injure  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that,  estimated  merely  by  the 
quantity  of  pleasure  it  is  capable  of  conveying,  a  well-finished 
picture  is  worth  to  its  possessor  halfa-dozen  incomplete  ones ; 
and  that  a  perfect  drawing  is,  simply  as  a  source  of  delight, 
belter  worth  a  hundred  guineas  than  a  drawing  half  as  finished 
is  worth  thirty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  our  artists 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  by  Indulging  the  public  with 
rapid  and  unconsidered  work,  they  are  not  only  depriving 
themselves  of  the  benefit  which  each  picture  ought  to  render 
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to  them,  as  a  piece  of  practice  and  stndy,  but  they  are 
destroying  the  refinement  of  general  taste,  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  themselves  ever  to  find  a  market  for  more 
careful  works,  supposing  that  they  were  inclined  to  esecutt 
them.  Nor  need  any  single  aitist  be  afraid  of  setting  the 
example,  and  producing  labored  works,  at  advanced  prices, 
among  the  cheap,  quick  drawings  of  the  day.  The  public 
will  soon  find  the  valoe  of  the  complete  work,  and  will  be 
more  ready  to  give  a  large  sum  for  that  which  is  inexhaustible, 
than  a  quota  of  it  for  that  which  they  are  wearied  of  in  a 
month.  The  artist  who  never  lets  the  price  command  the 
picture,  will  soon  find  the  picture  command  the  price.  And 
"  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  with  every  pEunter  never  to  let  a  picture 
leave  his  easel  while  it  is  yet  capable  of  improvement,  or  of 
having  more  thought  put  into  it.  The  general  cflTect  is  often 
perfect  and  pleasing,  and  not  to  be  improved  upon,  when  the 
details  and  facts  are  altogether  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  may  be  difficult — perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  art — to 
complete  these  details,  and  not  to  hurt  the  general  effect;  but 
natil  the  aitist  can  do  this,  his  art  is  imperfect  and  his  picture 
unfinished.  That  only  is  a  complete  picture  which  has  both 
the  genei'al  wholeness  and  efi'ect  of  nature,  and  the  inexhaus- 
tible perfection  of  nature's  details.  And  it  is  only  in  the 
effort  to  unite  these  that  a  painter  really  improves.  By  aim- 
ing only  at  details,  he  becomes  a  mechanic ;  by  aiming  only 
at  generals,  he  becomes  a  trickster ;  his  Mi  in  both  cases  is 
sure.  Two  questions  the  artist  has,  therefore,  to  ask  himself 
— ^first,  "  Is  my  whole  right  ?"  Secondly,  "  Can  my  detmls  Iw 
added  to  ?  Is  there  a  single  space  in  the  picture  where  I  car. 
crowd  in  another  thought  ?  Is  there  a  curve  in  it  which  T  can 
modulate— a  line  which  I  can  graduate — a  vacancy  I  can  fill  f 
Is  there  a  single  spot  which  the  eye,  by  any  peering  or  pry- 
ing, oan  &thom  or  exhaust?     If  so,  my  picture  is  imperfect, 
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and  if,  in  tnixliilating  the  line  or  filling  the  vacancy,  I  hurt  the 
general  effl'ct,  my  art  is  imperfect." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  incomplete  pictures  ouglit 
"■■*'■"- to  be  produced  nor  purchased,  care/viand  realsketchss 
o  be  valued  much  more  highly  than  they  are. 

stand  by  a  picture  in  the  Academy,  and  hear  twenty 
in  Hiicceasion  admiring  some  paltry  piece  of  mechanism 
ition  in  the  lining  of  a  cloak,  or  the  satin  of  a  slipper, 
iui-d  to  tull  me  that  they  reprobate  collectively  what 
mire  individually :  or,  if  they  pass  with  apathy  hy  a 
■  the  most  nobte  conceptioQ  or  most  perfect  truth,  he- 
has  in  it  no  tricks  of  the  brush  nor  grimace  of  expres- 
ia  absurd  to  tell  me  that  they  collectively  respect  what 
jarately  scorn,  or  that  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of 
dges,  by  any  length  of  time  or  comparison  of  ideas, 
ome  to  any  right  conclusion  with  respect  to  what  is 
igh  in  art.  The  question  is  not  decided  by  them,  but 
n  ; — decided  at  liret  by  few :  by  fewer  in  proportion  as 
its  of  the  work  are  of  a  higher  order.  From  these  few 
ision  is  communicated  to  the  number  next  below  them 
of  mind,  and  by  these  again  to  a  wider  and  lower 
jach  rank  being  so  far  cognizant  of  the  superiority  of 
sve  it,  as  to  receive  its  decision  with  respect;  antil,  in 
of  time,  the  right  and  consistent  opinion  is  communi- 

0  ail,  and  held  by  all  as  a  matter  of  faith,  the  more 
ly  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of  it  are  less  perceived,' 

e  are,  however,  a  thousand  niodilying  drounislancea  which  reodei 
5SS  sometimes  uunecesaary, — sometimea  rapid  and  certain — Bome- 
possible.     It  is  UDneeessary  in  rhetoric  arid  the  drama,  because  the 

1  is  the  only  propor  judge  of  those  arts  whoso  end  ia  to  move  the 
\  (though  more  iii  necessary  to  a  fine  play  than  is  essentially  dra- 
d  it  is  only  of  the  dramaUc  part  tliat  the  multitude  are  cogaizact) 
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Bat  vhes  this  process  has  taken  place,  and  the  work  has 
become  sanctified  by  time  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  imposable 

It  ie  nnneceesaiy,  when,  uoited  with  the  higher  qualities  of  a  work,  tbere  on 
appealE  to  universal  passion,  to  all  the  bculties  and  feelings  which  en 
^□eral  in  nmn  oa  an  animal  The  popularity  ia  then  as  audden  sB  it  ig 
wel!  grounded,— it  ia  hearty  and  honest  in  every  mind,  bat  it  is  based  in 
every  mind  on  a,  different  species  of  excellence.  Such  will  ofieo  be  the 
case  with  the  noblest  works  of  literature.  Take  Don  Quixote  for  ex:- 
timple.  The  lowest  mind  would  find  in  it  perpetual  and  brutal  Bmusemenl 
iu  the  misfortunes  of  the  knight,  and  perpetual  pleasure  in  sympathy  with 
the  sqaire.  A  mind  of  average  feeling  would  perceive  the  Batirical  meaning 
and  force  Of  the  book,  would  appreciate  its  wit,  its  elegance,  and  its  truth. 
But  only  elevated  and  peculiar  minds  cUscover,  in  addition  to  all  this,  Uie 
mil  moral  beauty  of  the  love  and  truth  which  are  the  constant  assodatea 
of  all  that  is  even  toost  weak  and  erring  id  the  character  of  its  hero,  aod 
pass  over  the  rude  adventure  and  acurrile  jest  in  haste — perhaps  in  pain,  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  rusty  corslet,  and  catch  from  the  wandering  glance, 
the  evidence  and  expression  of  fortitude,  aelf-devotion,  and  universal  love.  So 
again,  with  the  works  of  Scott  and  Byron ;  popularity  was  as  instant  as  it  was 
deserved,  because  there  is  in  them  an  appeal  lo  those  passions  wbkih  are 
uaiveraHl  in  all  men,  aa  well  aa  an  expression  of  such  thoughts  aa  can  be 
received  only  by  the  few.  But  they  are  admired  by  the  majority  of  their 
advocates  for  the  weakest  parts  of  their  works,  as  a  popular  preacher  by  the 
majority  of  hia  congregation  for  the  wor^t  part  of  his  sermon. 

The  process  is  rapid  and  certain,  when,  though  there  may  be  httJe  to  catch 
the  multitude  at  once,  there  is  much  which  they  can  enjoy  when  their  atten* 
tion  is  authoritatively  direcled  to  it  So  rests  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare. 
No  ordinary  mind  can  comprehend  wherein  his  undisputed  superiority  consists, 
but  there  is  yet  quite  ss  much  to  amuse,  thrill,  or  excite, — quite  as  much  of 
what  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  dramatic,  in  his  works  as  in  any  one 
else's.  They  were  received,  therefore,  when  first  written,  with  average  ap- 
proval, aa  works  of  common  merit :  but  when  the  high  deci^on  was  made, 
and  the  circle  spread,  the  public  took  up  the  hue  and  cry  consdentiously 
enough.  Let  them  have  daggera,  ghoate,  clowna,  and  kings,  and  with  such 
real  and  definite  sources  of  enjoyment,  they  will  take  the  additional  trouble 
to  It'Am  jalf  a  dozen  quotations,  without  undetatHndirig  them,  and  admit  th* 
nperiority  of  Shakspeare  without  furtlier  demur. 
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that  aaj  new  work  of  eqnal  merit  can  be  impartjally  oompared 
with  it,  except  hj  minds  not  oaly  educated  and  genosU; 
capable  of  appreciating  merit,  but  strong  enough  to  shake 
off  the  weight  of  prejudice  and  asBOoialion,  which  invariably 
incline  them  to  the  older  ^Torite. 

There  is  Bublimity  and  power  in  every  field  of  nature  from 
the  pole  to  the  line;  and  though  the  puntets  of  one  country 
are  often  better  and  greater,  nniversally,  than  those  of  another, 
this  is  less  because  the  subjects  of  art  are  wanting  anywhere, 
than  because  one  country  or  one  age  breeds  mighty  and  think- 
ing men,  and  another  none. 

The  world  does,  indeed,  succeed — oftener  than  ie,  perhaps, 
altogether  well  for  the  world — in  maldog  Yes  mean  No,  and 
No  mean  Yea,  But  the  world  has  never  succeeded,  nor  ever 
ivill,  in  making  itself  delight  in  black  clouds  more  than  in  blue 
Hky,  or  love  the  dark  earth  better  than  the  rose  that  grows 
from  it.  Ilaiipily  for  mankind,  beauty  and  ugliness  are  as 
positive  in  their  nnturc  as  physical  p!un  and  pleasure,  as  light 
and  darkness,  or  as  life  and  death ;  and,  though  they  may  be 
denied  or  misunderstood  in  many  &ntastio  ways,  the  most 
subtle  reasoner  will  at  least  find  that  color  and  sweetness  are 
Still  attractive  to  him,  and  that  no  logic  will  enable  him  to 
think  the  rainbow  sombre,  or  the  violet  scentless.  But  the 
theory  that  beauty  was  merely  a  reanlt  of  custom  was  very 
common  in  Johnson's  time.  Goldsmith  has,  I  think,  expressed 
il  with  more  force  and  wit  than  any  other  writer,  in  various 
passages  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World.  And  it  was,  indeed,  a 
curious  retribution  of  the  folly  of  the  world  of  art,  which  for 
some  three  centuries  had  given  itself  recklessly  to  the  pursuit 
of  beauty,  that  at  last  it  should  be  led  to  deny  the  very  exist- 
ence of  what  it  had  so  morbidly  and  passionately  sought.     It 
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wae  as  if  a  cMd  should  leave  its  home  to  pursue  the  liiinlioT, 
and  then,  breathless  and  hopeless,  declare  that  it  did  not  exist. 
Nor  is  the  lesson  less  useful  which  may  be  gtuned  in  obserrlDg 
the  adoption  of  such  a  theory  by  Reynolds  himself.  It  showa 
bow  completely  an  artist  may  be  unconscious  of  the  principlei 
of  his  own  work,  and  how  he  may  be  led  by  instinct  to  do  al 
that  is  right,  while  he  Is  misled  by  &lse  logic  to  say  all  that  is 
wrong.  For  nearly  every  word  that  Reynolds  wrote  was  con- 
trary to  his  own  practice;  he  seems  to  have  been  born  to 
teach  all  error  by  his  precept,  and  all  excellence  by  his  exam- 
ple ;  he  enforced  with  his  lips  generalization  and  idealism, 
while  with  his  pencil  he  was  tracing  the  patterns  of  the  dresses 
of  the  belles  of  hia  day ;  he  exhorted  his  pupils  to  attend  only 
to  the  invariable,  while  he  himself  was  occupied  in  distinguish- 
ing every  variation  of  womanly  temper ;  and  he  denied  the 
existence  of  the  beautiful,  at  the  same  instant  that  he  arrested 
it  as  it  passed,  and  perpetuated  it  for  ever. 

The  knowing  of  rules  and  the  exertion  of  judgment  have  a 
tendency  to  check  and  confuse  the  fancy  in  its  flow;  so  that  it 
will  follow,  that,  in  exact  proportion  as  a  master  knows  anythiiig 
about  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  he  ia  likely  to  be  uninventive; 
and  in  exact  proportion  as  he  holds  higher  rank  and  has  nobler 
inventive  power,  he  will  know  less  of  rules;  not  despising  them, 
but  simply  feeling  that  between  faimand  them  there  is  nothing 
in  common, — that  dreams  cannot  bo  ruled — that  as  they  come, 
90  they  must  be  caught,  and  they  cannot  be  caught  in  any 
other  shape  than  that  they  come  in ;  and  that  he  might  as  well 
attempt  to  rule  a  rainbow  into  rectitude,  or  cut  notches  in  a 
moth's  wings  to  hold  it  by,  as  in  any  wise  attempt  to  modiij-, 
by  rule,  the  forms  of  the  involuntary  vision. 

And  this,  which  by  reason  we  have  thus  anticipated,  is  in 
reality  universally  so.    There  is  no  exception.    The  great  men 
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Derer  know  how  or  why  thej  do  things.  They  have  no  ruler ; 
cannot  comprehcad  the  nature  of  rales ; — do  not,  usually,  even 
know,  in  what  they  do,  what  is  beat  or  what  is  worst :  to  them 
it  is  all  the  same  ;  something  they  cannot  help  saying  or  doing, 

— one  piece  of  it  as  good  as  another,  and  none  of  it  (it  seems 
to  them)  worth  much.  The  moment  any  man  begins  to  talk 
sibout  rules,  in  whatsoever  art,  you  may  know  him  for  a  second- 
rate  man ;  and,  if  he  talks  about  them  much,  he  is  a  third-rate, 
or  not  an  artist  at  all.  To  (Asa  rule  there  is  no  exception  in  any 
art ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  illustrated  in  the  art  of 
music  than  in  that  of  painting,  I  feU  by  chance  the  other  day 
upon  a  work  of  De  Stendhal's,  "Vies  de  Haydn,  de Mozart,  el 
de  Metaatase,"  fuller  of  common  sense  than  any  book  I  ever 
read  on  the  arts ;  though  I  see,  by  the  slight  references  made 
occaaonally  to  painting,  that  the  author's  knowledge  therein 
is  warped  and  limited  by  the  elements  of  general  teaching  iu 
the  schools  around  him ;  and  I  have  not  yet,  therefore,  looked 
at  what  he  has  separately  written  on  pamtJng.  But  one  or 
two  pass^es  out  of  this  book  on  music  are  closely  to  our 
present  purpose, 

"  Counterpoint  is  related  to  mathematics :  a  fool,  with  pa- 
tience, becomes  a  respectable  savant  in  that ;  but  for  the  part 
ofgeniuB,  melody,  it  has  no  rules.  No  art  is  so  utterly  deprived 
of  precepts  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful.  So  much  the 
better  for  it  and  for  us.  Cimarosa,  when  first  at  Prague  his 
BJT  was  executed,  Pria  che  spnnti  ia  ciel  I'Aurora,  never  heard 
the  pedants  say  to  him,  'Your  air  is  fine,  because  you  have 
ollowed  such  and  such  a  rule  established  by  Pergolese  in  such 
an  one  of  hia  mrs;  but  it  would  be  finer  still  if  you  had  conformed 
yoni'self  to  such  another  rule  from  which  Galluppi  revcr 
deviated." 

Tea :  "  so  much  the  better  for  it,  and  for  us ;"  but  I  trust 
tbe  time   will   soon  come  when  melody  in  painting  will  be 
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Qiiderstood,  DO  less  than  in  mnslc,  and  when  people  will  find 
that,  there  also,  the  great  melodists  have  no  rules,  and  caiinot 
have  any,  and  that  there  are  in  this,  as  in  Bound,  "no  precepts 
for  the  prodnction  of  the  beantlful." 

Again.  "Behold,  my  Mend,  an  example  of  that  eimpl 
«-ay  of  answering  which  embarrasses  much.  One  asked  him 
(Haydn)  the  reason  for  a  harmony — for  a  passage's  being 
assigned  to  one  instrument  rather  than  another ;  but  all  he  ever 
answered  was,  'I  have  done  it,  because  it  does  well.' "  Farther 
on,  De  Stendhal  relates  an  anecdote  of  Haydn  ;  I  believe  one 
well  known,  but  so  much  to  our  purpose  that  I  repeat  it. 
Haydn  had  ^reed  to  ^ve  some  lessons  in  counterpoint  to  an 
English  nobleman,  "'For  oar  first  lesson,'  said  the  pupil, 
already  leamed  in  the  art — drawing  at  the  same  time  a  quatuor  of 
Haydn's  from  his  pocket, — '  for  our  first  lesson,  may  we  examine 
tbij  quatuor ;  and  will  you  tell  me  the  reasons  of  certain 
modulations,  which  I  cannot  entirely  approve,  because  they 
are  contrary  to  the  principles?'  Haydn,  a  little  surprised, 
declared  iiims  elf  ready  to  answer.  The  nobleman  began;  and 
at  the  very  first  measures  fbund  matter  for  objection.  Haydn, 
who  invented  habitually,  and  who  was  the  contrary  of  a  pedant, 
found  himself  much  embaiTassed,  and  answered  always,  'I  have 
done  that  because  it  has  a  good  effect,  I  have  put  that  passage 
there  because  it  does  well.'  The  Englishman,  who  judged  that 
these  answers  proved  nothing,  recommenced  his  proofs,  and 
demonstrated  to  him,  by  very  good  reasons,  that  this  quatuor 
was  good  for  nothing,  'But,  my  lord,  arrange  this  quatuor 
then  to  your  fancy, — play  it  so,  and  you  will  see  which  of  the 
two  ways  is  the  best,'  'But  why  is  yours  the  best  which  ia 
contrary  to  the  rules?'  'Because  it  is  the  pleasantest.'  The 
nobleman  replied.  Haydn  at  last  lost  patience,  and  said,  'I  see, 
my  lord,  it  is  you  who  have  the  goodness  to  give  lessons  to  me, 
and  truly  I  am  forced  to  confess  to  you  that  I  do  not  desene 
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thehonor.'  Thepartizauofthe  rules  dej»irtc^  still  aatoDielieiJ 
that  iu  followig  the  rules  to  the  letter  one  caanot  infallibly 
produce  a  '  Matrimonio  Segreto-'  " 

This  anecdote,  whether  in  all  points  true  or  not,  is  in  its  ten- 
dency  most  instructive,  except  only  in  that  it  mates  one  &lse 
inference  or  admisdon,  namely,  that  a  good  compodtioo  can 
be  contrary  to  the  roles.  It  may  be  contrary  to  certmn  prin- 
tuples,  supposed  in  ignorance  to  be  general ;  but  every  great 
compoaitjon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  true  roles,  and 
involves  thousanda  too  delicate  for  ear,  or  eye,  or  thought,  to 
trace ;  still  it  is  possible  to  reason,  with  infinite  pleasure  and 
profit,  about  these  prindples,  when  the  thing  is  once  done ; 
only,  all  our  reasoning  will  not  enable  any  one  to  do  smother 
thing  like  it,  because  all  reasoning  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 
diifine  instinct.  Thus  we  may  reason  wisely  over  the  way  a 
boe  builds  its  comb,  and  be  profited  by  finding  out  certain 
things  about  the  uigles  of  it.  But  the  bee  knows  nothing 
abont  those  matters.  It  bnilds  its  comb  in  a  far  more  inevita- 
ble way.  And,  from  a  bee  to  Paul  Veronese,  all  master-work- 
ers work  with  this  awfiil,  this  inspired  unconsciousness. 

I  said  just  now  that  there  was  no  exception  to  this  law, 
that  the  great  men  never  knew  bow  or  why  they  did 
thinga.  It  is,  of  course,  only  with  caution  that  such  a  broad 
statement  should  be  made ;  but  I  have  seen  moch  of  different 
kinds  of  artists,  and  I  have  always  found  the  knowledge  o^ 
and  attention  to,  rules  so  acew^tely  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
power  of  the  painter,  that  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  the  law 
is  constant,  and  that  men's  smaUness  may  be  trigonometrically 
estimated  by  the  attention  which,  in  their  work,  they  pay  to 
principles,  especially  principles  of  composition.  The  general 
way  in  whieb  the  great  men  speak  is  of  "trying  to  do"  tbie 
or  that,  just  as  a  child  would  teU  of  eometliing  he  had  seen 
and  oould  not  utter. 
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Aad  tbU  is  the  reasoo  for  tha  somewhat  aingnlar,  but  very 
palpable  truth  that  the  Chinese,  &nd  IndiaDS,  and  other  eemi 
uiviJized  natioas,  can  color  better  than  we  do,  and  that  an 
Indian  Bhawl  or  Chinese  vase  are  still,  in  invention  of  color, 
inimitable  by  us.  It  U  their  glorious  ignorance  of  all  rules  that 
does  it ;  the  pure  and  true  instincts  have  piay,  and  do  thdr 
work, — instincts  so  subtle,  that  the  least  warping  or  compres- 
sion breaks  or  blunts  tbem ;  and  the  moment  we  begin  teach- 
ing peo]de  any  rules  about  color,  and  make  them  do  this  or 
that,  we  crush  the  instinct  generally  for  ever.  Hence,  hitherto, 
it  has  been  an  actual  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  power  of 
coloiing,  that  a  nation  should  be  half  savage :  everybody  could 
oolorinthe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  but  we  were  ruled 
and  legalized  into  grey  in  the  fifteenth  ; — only  a  little  salt  sim- 
plicity of  their  sea  natures  at  Venice  still  keeping  their  pre- 
cious, shell-fishy  purpleness  and  power ;  and  now  that  is  gone ; 
and  nobody  can  color  anywhere,  except  the  Hindoos  and  Chi- 
aese ;  but  that  need  not  be  so,  and  will  not  be  so  long ;  for,  in 
a  Uttla  while,  people  will  find  out  their  mistake,  and  give  up 
talking  about  rules  of  color,  and  then  everybody  will  color 
again,  as  easily  as  they  now  talk. 

Such,  then,  being  the  generally  passive  or  instinctive  charac- 
ter of  right  invention,  it  may  be  asked  how  these  unmanageable 
Instincts  are  to  be  rendered  practically  serviceable  in  historical 
or  poetical  painting, — especially  historical,  in  which  between 
men  who,  like  Horace  Vemet,  David,  or  Domenico  "Kntoret, 
would  employ  themselves  in  painting,  more  or  leas  graphically, 
the  outward  verities  of  pasang  events— battles,  councils,  &o. 
— of  their  day  (who,  supposing  them  to  work  worthily  of  theii 
misdon,  would  become,  properly  so  called,  historical  or  narra 
lira  painters)  ;  and  men  who  sought,  in  scenes  of  perhaps  less 
outward  importance,  "  noble  grounds  for  noble  emotion ;" — 
who  would  be,  in  a  certain  separate  sense,  jwefico/ painters, 
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80RK.  of  tbum  taking  for  subjects  events  which  Lad  actu^j 

hapiicncd,  and  others  themes  from  the  poets;  or,  better  stj]], 

becoming  poct^  themselves  in  the  entire  sense,  and  laventitig 

itoiy  as  they  painted  it.     Painting  seems  to  me  only  just 

i  beginning,  in  tliis  sense  also,  to  take  its  proper  position 

^e  literature. 

nally,  as  iar  as  I  can  observe,  it  is  a  constant  law  that  the 
,ost  men,  whether  poets  or  historians,  live  entirely  in  their 
ago,  and  that  the  greatest  fruits  of  their  work  are  gathered 
of  their  own  age.  Dante  paints  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
iry ;  Chaucer,  England  in  the  fonrteenth ;  Masaccio, 
;nce  in  the  fifteenth ;  Tintoret,  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  ; 
of  them  utterly  regardless  of  anachronism  and  minor 
of  every  kind,  but  getting  always  vital  truth  out  of  the 


it  be  said  that  Shaks])ere  wrote  perfect  historical  plays  on 
!Cts  belonging  to  the  preceding  centuries,  I  answer,  that 
are  perfect  plays  just  because  there  is  no  care  about  cen- 
s  in  them,  but  a  life  which  all  men  recognise  for  the 
in  life  of  all  time ;  and  thb  it  is,  not  because  Shakspere 
ht  to  give  universal  truth,  but  because,  painting  honestly 
lompletely  from  the  men  about  him,  he  painted  that  human 
■e  which  is,  indeed,  constant  enough, ^a  rogue  in  the 
nth  century  being,  at  Heart,  what  a  rogue  is  in  the  nine- 
h  and  was  in  the  twelfth  ;  and  an  honest  or  a  knightly 
being,  in  like  manner,  very  similar  to  other  such  at  any 
■  time.     And  the  work  of  these  great  idealists  is,  there- 

always  universal ;  not  because  it  is  not  portrait,  but 
Lse  it  is  complete  portrait  down  to  the  heart,  which  is  the 

in  all  ages :  and  the  work  of  the  mean  Idealists  is  not  uni- 
\i,  not  because  it  is  portrait,  but  because  it  is  Aa(f  portrait, 
the  outside,  the  maimers  and  the  dress,  not  of  the  heart, 

Tintoret  and    Shakspere  paint,  both  of  them,  simply 
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Vr^ctiiui  and  English  nature  as  they  saw  it  in  their  time, 
do  fn  to  the  root ;  and  it  does  for  aU  time ;  but  aa  for  any 
caro  to  cast  thomselveB  into  the  particular  ways  and  tones  of 
thcnght,  or  cuetom,  of  past  time  in  their  historical  work,  you 
wilt  find  it  in  neither  of  them,  nor  in  any  other  perfectly  great 
man  that  I  know  of. 

If  there  had  been  no  vital  truth  in  their  present,  it  is  hard 
to  tay  what  these  men  could  have  done,  I  suppose,  primarily, 
they  would  not  have  existed ;  that  they,  and  the  matter  they 
have  to  treat  of,  are  given  together,  and  that  the  strength  of 
the  nation  and  its  historians  correlatlvely  rise  and  fall — Hero- 
dol  IS  springing  out  of  the  dust  of  Marathon.  It  is  also  hard 
to  lay  how  far  our  better  geneial  acquaintance  with  minor 
details  of  past  history  may  make  us  able  to  turn  the  shadow 
on  the  imaginative  dial  backwards,  and  naturally  to  live,  and 
even  live  strongly  if  we  choose,  in  past  periods ;  but  this  main 
truth  will  always  be  unshaken,  that  the  only  historical  painting 
deserving  the  name  i»  portrfuture  of  our  own  living  men  and 
our  own  pas^g  times,*  and  that  all  efforts  to  summon  up  the 
events  of  bygone  periods,  though  often  nsetul  and  touching, 
must  come  under  an  inferior  class  of  poetical  psunting ;  nor 
will  it,  I  believe,  ever  be  much  followed  aa  their  main  work 
by  the  strongest  men,  but  only  by  the  weaker  and  compara. 
tively  sentimental  (rather  than  im^inative)  groups. 

Suppose  you  have  to  teach  two  •;hildren  drawing,  one 
thoroughly  olever  aod  active-minded,  the  other  dull  and  slow ; 
and  you  put  before  them  Jullien's  chalk  studies  of  heads— 
(ttides  d  deux  crayont — and  desire  them  to  be  copied.  The  dni 
child  will  slowly  do  your  bidding,  blacken  his  paper  and  rub  it 
white  again,  and  patiently  uid  punfhlly,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  attdn  to  the  performance  of  a  chalk  head,  not 
*  See  Edioburgh  Lecture^  p.  911. 
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mud)  worse  than  his  original,  but  sdll  of  less  vklae  than  the 
paper  it  ia  drawn  upon.  But  the  clever  child  will  not,  or  wiU 
only  by  fnrce,  consent  to  this  discipUne.  He  finds  other  means 
of  expressing  himself  with  his  pencil  somehow  or  another;  and 
presently  yio  find  his  paper  covered  with  sketches  of  his 
grandiatber  and  grandmother,  and  ancles,  and  coosms, — 
sketehea  of  the  room,  and  the  liouse,  and  the  cat,  and  the  dog, 
and  the  country  outside,  and  everything  in  the  world  he  can 
«et  his  eyes  on ;  and  he  gets  on,  and  even  his  child's  work  has 
a  valne  in  it'— a  truth  which  makes  it  worth  keeping;  no  one 
knows  how  precious,  perhaps,  that  portrait  of  his  grandtather 
may  be,  if  any  one  has  but  the  sense  to  keep  it  till  the  time 
when  the  old  man  can  be  seen  no  more  up  the  lawn,  nor  by 
the  wood.  Tliat  child  is  working  iS  the  middle-i^e  spirit — the 
other  in  the  modem  spirit. 

But  there  is  something  still  more  striking  in  the  evils  which 
have  resulted  from  the  modem  regardJessness  of  truth.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  its  effect  on  what  is  called  historical  piunting. 
What  do  you  at  present  mean  by  historical  painting?  Now- 
ft-days,  it  means  the  endeavoring,  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
to  portray  some  historical  event  of  past  days.  But  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  meant  representing  the  acts  o^their  own  days; 
and  that  is  the  only  historical  painting  worth  a  straw.  Of  all 
the  wastes  of  time  and  sense  which  modernism  has  invented — 
and  they  are  many — none  are  bo  ridiculous  as  this  endeavor 
to  represent  past  history.  What  do  you  suppose  our  descen- 
dants will  care  for  our  imaginations  of  the  events  of  foi-mer 
days  J  Suppose  the  Greeks,  instead  of  representing  their  own 
warriors  as  they  fought  at  Marathon,  had  left  ns  nothing  but 
theirimaginatione  of  Egj-ptian  battles;  and  suppose  the  Italians, 
in  like  manner,  instead  of  portraits  of  Can  Grande  and  Dante, 
or  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Raphael,  had  left  us  nothing  but 
imaj^ary  portraits  of  Pericles  and  Miltiades?  What  fools  we 
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ehon)il  have  thought  them  I  how  bitterly  we  should  have  been 
provjked  with  their  folly !  And  that  is  precisely  what  our 
descendants  wiH  feel  towards  us,  so  far  as  our  grand  historical 
and  classical  schools  are  concerned.  What  do  we  care,  they 
will  say,  what  those  19th  century  people  fancied  about  Greek 
and  Roman  history  1  If  they  had  left  us  a  few  plain  and  rational 
sculptures  and  pictures  of  their  own  battles,  and  their  own 
men,  in  their  everyday  dress,  we  should  have  thanked  them. 
"Well,  but,  you  will  say,  we  have  left  them  portraits  of  our 
great  men,  and  paintings  of  onr  great  battles.  Yes,  you  have 
indeed,  and  that  is  the  only  histoi-ical  paintbg  that  you  either 
have  or  can  have ;  but  you  don't  caU  that  historical  painting, 
Youdontthank  themen  whodoit;  you  look  down  upon  them 
and  dissuade  them  irom  it,  and  tell  them  they  don't  belong  to 
the  grand  schools.  And  yet  they  are  the  only  true  historical 
painters,  and  the  only  men  who  will  produce  any  effect  on 
their  own  generation,  or  any  other,  Wilkie  was  an  historical 
painter,  Chantrey  an  historical  sculptor,  because  they  painted, 
or  carved,  the  veritable  things  and  men  they  saw,  not  men 
and  tMngs  as  they  believed  they  might  have  been,  or  should 
have  been.  But  no  one  tells  such  men  they  are  historical 
painters,  and  they  are  discontented  with  what  they  do;  and 
poor  WUkie  must  needs  travel  to  see  the  grand  school,  and 
imitate  the  grand  school,  and  ruin  himself.  And  you  have  had 
multitudes  of  other  painters  ruined,  from  the  beginning,  by  that 
grand  school.  There  was  Etty,  naturally  as  good  a  painter  aa 
ever  lived,  but  no  one  told  him  what  to  paint,  and  he  studied 
tlie  antique,  and  the  grand  schools,  and  painted  dances  of 
nymphs  in  red  and  yellow  shawls  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Much 
good  may  they  do  you  I  Ho  is  gone  to  the  grave,  a  lost  mind. 
There  was  Flaxmam,  another  naturally  great  man,  withasti-ue 
an  eye  for  nature  as  Raphael, — he  stumbles  over  the  blocks  of 
the  antique  statues — wanders  In  the  daik  vaLley  of  their  ruin? 
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to  tbe  end  of  hia  days.  He  has  left  you  a  few  ontlinea  of  mas 
cular  men  etraddling  and  fVowning  behind  round  shields. 
Much  good  may  they  do  you !  Another  lost  mind.  And  ot 
those  who  ai'e  lost  namelessly,  who  have  not  strength  enough 
even  to  make  themselves  knonii,  the  poor  pale  students  who 
lie  buried  for  ever  in  the  abysses  of  the  great  schools,  nc 
account  can  be  rendered ;  they  are  numberless. 

And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  of  all  these  men  whom  you 
now  have  come  to  call  the  great  masters,  there  was  not  one 
who  confessedly  did  not  paint  hia  own  present  world,  plainly 
and  truly.  Homer  sang  of  what  he  saw ;  Phidias  carved  what 
he  saw ;  Raphael  painted  tike  men  of  his  own  time  in  their  own 
caps  and  mantles;  and  every  man  who  has  arisen  to  eminence 
in  modem  times  baa  done  so  altogether  by  hia  woi'king  in  their 
way,  and  doing  the  things  he  saw.  How  did  Reynolds  rise  ? 
Not  by  painting  Greek  women,  but  by  painting  the  glorious 
httle  living  ladies  this,  and  ladies  that,  of  hia  own  time.  How 
did  Hogarth  rise  ?  Not  by  painting  Athenian  follies,  but 
London  follies.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  made  an  impres- 
don  upon  you  yourselves, — upon  your  own  age  ?  I  suppose 
the  most  popular  pamter  of  the  day  is  Landseer.  Do  you 
suppose  he  studied  dogs  and  eagles  out  of  the  Elgin  Marbles? 
And  yet  in  the  very  fece  of  these  plain,  incontrovertible,  all- 
visible  facts,  we  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  base  system 
of  Academy  teaching,  in  spite  of  which  every  one  of  these  men 
has  risen  :  I  say  in  spite  of  the  entire  method  and  aun  of  onr 
art-teaching.  It  destroys  the  greater  number  of  its  pupils 
altogether;  it  hinders  and  paralyses  the  greatest.  There  is  not 
a  living  painter  whose  eminence  ia  not  in  spite  of  everything  he 
has  been  taught  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  who,  whatever 
his  eminence  may  be,  has  not  suffered  much  injury  in  the  course 
of  his  victory.  For  observe:  this  love  of  what  is  called  ideality 
or  beauty  in  preference  to  truth,  operates  not  only  in  making 
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OS  cnooBe  the  past  rather  than  the  present  for  our  subject^  bnt 
it  makes  ua  falsify  the  present  when  we  do  take  it  for  our 
subject.  I  said  just  now  that  portrait-painters  were  historical 
painters; — so  they  are;  but  not  good  ones,  because  not  fiuthful 
ones.  The  beginning  and  end  of  modern  portraiture  isadnlatioii. 
The  painters  cannot  live  but  by  flattery ;  we  should  desei't 
them  if  they  spoke  honestly.  And  therefore  we  can  have  no 
good  portraiture ;  for  in  the  striving  after  that  which  is  not  in 
their  model,  they  lose  the  inner  and  deeper  nobleness  which  ts 
in  their  model.  I  saw  not  long  ago,  for  the  first  time,  th? 
portrait  of  a  man  whom  I  knew  well, — a  young  man,  but  a 
religions  man, — and  one  who  had  suffered  much  from  sickness. 
The  whole  dignity  of  hia  features  and  person  depended  upon 
the  ezpression  of  serene  yet  solemn  purpose  sustEuning  a  feeble 
frame ;  and  the  painter,  by  way  of  flattering  him,  strengthened 
him,  and  made  him  athletic  in  body,  gay  m  countenance,  idle 
in  gesture ;  and  the  whole  power  and  being  of  the  man  himself 
were  lost.  And  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  our  publio 
portraitH.  You  have  a  portrait,  for  instance,  of  the  Buke  of 
Wellington  at  the  end  of  the  North  Bridge, — one  of  the 
thousand  equestrian  statues  of  Modernism, — studied  from  the 
show-riders  of  the  amphitheatre,  with  their  horses  on  their 
hind-legs  in  the  saw-dost.  Do  yon  suppose  that  was  the  way 
the  Duke  sat  when  your  destinies  depended  on  him  ?  when  the 
foam  hung  from  the  lips  of  his  tired  horse,  and  its  wet  limbs 
were  dashed  with  the  bloody  slime  of  the  battle-fleld,  and  he 
himself  sat  anxdous  in  his  quietness,  grieved  in  his  fearlessness,  as 
he  watched,  scythe-stroke  by  scythe-stroke,  the  gathering  in  of 
the  harvest  of  death  ?  You  would  have  done  something  had 
you  thus  left  his  imiige  in  the  enduiing  iron,  but  nothing 
now. 

Bat  the  tin\e  has  at  last  come  for  all  this  to  be  put  an  end 
to  I  and  nothing  can  well  ht  more  extraordinary  than  the  waj 
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in  whioh  the  men  have  risen  who  are  to  do  it.  Pnpila  in  the 
some  schools,  receiving  preciaelj  the  same  instniction  wliich  fot 
so  long  a  time  has  paralysed  every  one  of  our  punters, — these 
boys  sgree  in  disliking  to  oopy  the  antiqae  statoes  set  before 
thent.  Vhej  copy  thran  as  they  are  bid,  and  they  copy  thein 
better  than  any  one  else,  they  carry  off  prize  after  prize,  and 
yet  they  hate  their  work.  At  last  they  are  admitted  to  stady 
from  the  life ;  they  find  the  Ufe  very  diSbrent  from  the  antique, 
and  say  so.  Their  teadiers  tell  them  the  antique  is  the  best, 
and  they  mnstnt  copy  the  life.  They  agree  among  themselvee 
that  they  like  the  life,  and  diat  copy  it  they  will.  They  do 
oopy  it  &ithfully,  and  their  masters  forthwith  declare  them,  to 
be  lost  men.  Pheir  fellow-students  hiss  them  whenever  they 
enter  the  room.  They  can't  help  it;  theyjoinhandsand  tacitly 
resist  both  the  hissing  and  the  instruction.  AocideBtally,  a 
few  prints  of  the  works  of  Giotto,  a  few  casts  from  those  of 
Gbiberti,  fidl  into  their  hands,  and  they  see  in  these  something 
they  never  saw  before — something  intenaely  and  everlastingly 
true.  They  examine  &rther  into  the  matter ;  they  discover  foi 
themselves  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  laid  before  yon  to- 
night ;  they  form  themselves  into  a  body,  and  enter  upon  that 
crusade  which  has  hitherto  been  victorious.  And  which  will 
be  absolutely  and  triumphantly  victonons.  The  great  mistake 
Afhich  has  hitherto  prevented  the  public  mind  from  fidly  going 
with  them  must  soon  be  corrected.  That  mistake  was  the 
siippoffltlon  that,  instead  of  wishing  to  recur  to  the  principles 
of  the  early  ages,  these  men  wishi^d  to  bring  back  the  ignorance 
of  the  early  ages.  This  notion,  grounded  first  on  some  hardneae 
in  their  earlier  works,  which  resulted — as  it  must  always  result 
— from  the  downright  and  earnest  effort  to  p^nt  nature  as  in 
a  looking-glass,  was  fostered  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
beaten  con^titors,  and  partly  by  the  pure,  perverse,  and 
hopeless  ignorance  of  the  whole  body  of  art^ritios,  so  called. 
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ooDoected  with  the  press.    No  notion  was  ever  more  Isaselees 
or  more  ridiculous. 

The  first  and  most  important  kind  of  public  buildings  whiub 
we  are  always  sure  to  want,  are-schools:  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  very  careftilly,  whether  we  may  not  wisely  introduce 
some  grestchangesin  the  way  of  school  decorfttion.  Hitherto, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  it  has  dther  been  so  difficult  to  give  all  the 
education  we  wanted  to  our  lada,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
do  it,  if  at  all,  with  cheap  furniture  in  bare  waUs ;  or  else  we 
have  considered  that  cheap  furniture  and  b^e  walls  are  a 
properpart  of  the  means  of  education;  and  supposed  that  boys 
learned  best  when  they  sat  on  hard  forms,  and  had  nothing  but 
blank  plastor  about  and  above  them  whereupon  to  employ  tlicir 
spare  attention;  also,  that  it  was  aa  well  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  rough  and  ugly  conditions  of  things,  partly  by 
way  of  preparing  them  for  the  hardships  of  life,  and  partly 
that  there  mi^t  be  the  least  possible  damage  done  to  floors 
aod  forms,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming,  during  the  master's 
absence,  the  fields  or  instruments  of  battle.  AU  this  is  so  far 
well  and  necessary,  as  it  relates  to  the  training  of  country  lads, 
and  the  first  training  of  boys  in  general.  But  there  cert^ly 
conies  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  well  educated  youth,  in  which 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  his  education  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  to  give  him  refinement  of  habits ;  and  not  only  to  teach  him 
the  strong  exercises  of  which  his  irame  is  capable,  but  also  to 
increase  his  bodily  senability  and  refinement,  and  show  him 
such  small  matters  as  the  way  of  handling  things  properly, 
and  treating  them  considerately.  Not  only  so,  but  I  beheve 
the  notion  of  fixing  the  attention  by  keeping  the  room  empty, 
L<i  n  wholly  mistaken  one:  I  think  it  is  just  in  the  emptiest 
room  that  the  mind  wanders  most ;  for  it  gets  restless,  like  8 
bird,  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about  for  any  posdble 
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f  getting  out  and  awa^.  And  even  if  it  be  fixed,  bjr  an 
n  the  biuineBa  in  hand,  that  buMness  becomes  itself 
3,  more  than  it  need  be,  hy  the  Tileoeas  of  its  assouta- 
id  many  a  study  appears  doll  or  painfbl  to  a  boy,  when 
lued  on  a  blotted  deal  deslc,  under  a  wall  with  nothing 
t  scratches  and  pegs,  which  would  have  been  pursued 
ly  enough  in  a  curtained  comer  of  his  :fotlier's  library, 
3  lattice  window  of  his  cottage.  Nay,  my  own  belief 
the  best  study  of  all  is  the  most  beautifid;  and  that  & 
ide  of  forest,  or  the  nook  of  a  lake  shore,  are  worth  all 
lolrooms  in  Christendom,  when  once  you  are  past  the 
^tion  table;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question 
ut  that  a  time  ought  to  come  in  the  life  of  a  well 
youth,  when  he  can  sit  at  a  writing  table  without 
to  throw  the  inkstand  at  his  neighbor ;  and  when 
*ill  feel  more  capable  of  certain  efforts  of  mind  with 
I  and  rcRned  forms  about  him  than  with  ugly  ones. 
:hat  time  comes  he  ought  to  be  advanced  into  the 
>d  schools ;  and  this  advance  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
at  and  honorable  epochs  of  his  life, 
!  not  time,  however,  to  insist  on  the  mere  serviceablenesa 
outh  of  refined  architectural  decoration,  as  such;  for  I 
u  to  consider  the  probable  influence  of  the  particular 
decoration  which  I  wish  you  to  get  for  them,  namely, 
il  painting.  You  know  we  have  hitherto  been  in  the 
'  conveying  all  our  historical  knowledge,  such  aa  it  is, 
■ai'  only,  never  by  the  eye ;  all  our  notions  of  things 
toiisibly  derived  from  verbal  description,  not  fromsight. 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  we  gi'ow  gradually  wiser — and 
loing  so  every  day — we  shall  discover  at  last  that  the 
nobler  organ  than  the  ear;  and  that  through  the  eye 
t,  in  reality,  obtdn,  or  put  into  form,  nearly  all  the 
ifonnation  we  are  to  have  about  this  world.    Even  as 
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the  matter  stands,  yon  will  find  that  the  knowledge  which  a 
boy  is  supposed  to  receive  from  verbal  description  is  onlj 
avjulable  to  him  go  far  as  in  any  underhand  way  he  gets  a 
sight  of  the  thing  you  are  talking  about.  I  remember  well 
that,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  the  only  notion  I  had  of  the  look 
of  a  Greek  knight  was  complicated  between  recollection  of  a 
small  engraving  in  my  pocket  Pope's  Homer,  and  reverent 
study  of  the  Horse-Guards.  And  though  I  believe  that  most 
boys  collect  their  ideas  from  more  varied  sources,  and  an'ange 
them  more  carefiilly  than  I  did;  still,  whatever  sources  they 
seek  must  always  be  ocular :  if  they  are  clever  boys,  they  will 
go  and  look  at  the  Greek  vases  and  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  at  the  weapons  in  our  ai-mories — they  will  see 
what  real  armor  is  like  in  lustre,  and  what  Greek  annor  was 
like  in  form,  and  so  put  a  fairly  true  image  together,  but  still 
not,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  a  very  living  or  interesting  one.  Now, 
the  use  of  your  decorative  painting  would  bo,  in  myi'iads  of 
ways,  to  animate  their  history  for  them,  and  to  put  the  Uving 
aspect  of  past  things  before  their  eyes  as  faithfully  as  intelligent 
invention  can ;  so  that  the  master  ^^^  l>^^3  nothing  to  do  but 
once  to  point  to  the  schoolroom  walls,  and  for  ever  afterwards 
the  meaning  of  any  word  would  be  fixed  in  a  boy's  mind  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Is  it  a  question  of  classical  dress — what  a 
tunio  was  Uke,  or  a  chlamys,  or  a  peplus  P  At  this  day,  you 
have  to  pomt  to  some  vile  woodcut,  in  the  middle  of  a 
dictionary  page,  representing  the  thing  hung  npon  a  stick ; 
but  then,  you  would  point  to  a  hundred  figures,  wearing  the 
actual  dcess,  in  its  fiery  colors,  in  all  the  actions  of  various 
Btatfiliness  or  strength  ;  you  would  understand  at  once  how  it 
fell  round  the  people's  limbs  as  they  stood,  how  it  drifted  from 
their  shoulders  as  they  went,  how  it  veiled  their  faces  as  they 
wept,  how  it  covered  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle.  NbK,it 
you  want  to  see  what  a  weapon  is  like,  yon  refer,  in  like  manner, 
13* 
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mbered  page,  in  which  there  sre  spearheads  in  rows, 
}rd-hiltB  in  sjimnetrical  groups;  and  gradnally  the  boy 
im  mathematical  notion  how  one  scymitar  is  hooked  to 
It  and  another  to  the  left,  and  one  javelin  has  a  knob  to 
nother  none :  while  one  glance  at  your  "good  picture 
ihow  him, — and  the  first  rainy  afternoon  in  the  school 
■ould  for  ever  fix  in  his  mind, — the  look  of  the  sword 
ar  as  they  fell  or  flew ;  and  how  they  pierced,  or  bent, 
:ered — how  men  wielded  them,  and  bow  men  died  by 
But  far  more  than  all  this,  is  it  a  question  not  of 

or  weapons,  but  of  men?  how  can  we  sufficiently 
B  the  efiect  on  the  mind  of  a  noble  youth,  at  the  time 
le  world  opens  to  him,  of  having  faithful  and  touching 
ntationa  put  before  him  of  the  acts  and  presences  of 
len — how  many  a  resolution,  which  would  alter  and 
e  whole  course  of  his  afler-Iife,  might  be  formed,  when 

dreamy  twilight  he  met,  through  his  own  tears,  the 
'68  of  those  shadows  of  the  great  dead,  unescapable  and 
iercing  to  his  soul ;  or  fancied  that  their  lips  moved  in 
'eproof  or  soondless  exhortation.  And  if  hut  for  one 
many  this  were  tme — if  yet,  in  a  few,  you  could  be 
at  snch  influence  had  indeed  changed  their  thoughts 
tinies,  and  turned  the  eager  and  reckless  youth,  who 
have  cast  away  his  energies  on  the  racehorse  or  the 
ig-tab!e,  to  that  noble  life-race,  that  holy  life-hazard, 
liould  win  all  glory  to  himself  and  all  good  to  his  country 
1  not  that,  to  some  purpose,  be  "political  economy 

observe,  there  could  be  no  monotony,  noexhaustiblencss, 
lenes  required  to  be  thus  portrayed.  Evenif  there  were, 
1  wanted  for  every  school  in  the  kingdom,  one  death  of 
is ;  one  battle  of  Marathon ;  one  death  of  Cleobis  and 
I  ere  need  not  therefore  be  more  monotony  in  your  art 
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than  there  was  in  the  repetition  of  a  given  cycle  ofaubjeota  by 
the  religions  pmntera  of  Italy.  But  we  ought  not  to  admit  a 
cycle  at  alL  For  though  we  had  as  many  great  schools  as  we 
have  great  cities  (one  day  I  hope  we  shaU  have),  centniiea  of 
painting  would  not  exhaust,  in  all  the  nnmber  of  them,  the 
noble  and  pathetic  subjects  which  might  be  chosen  from  the 
history  of  even  one  noble  nation.  But,  besides  this,  you  will 
not,  in  a  little  while,  limit  your  youths'  studies  to  so  narrow 
fields  as  you  do  now.  There  will  come  a  time — I  am  sure  of  it 
— when  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  practical  results,  both  in 
mental  discipline,  and  in  political  philosophy,  are  to  be  attained 
by  the  accurate  study  of  medieval  and  modem  as  of  ancient 
history;  and  that  the  facts  of  mediaeval  and  modem  history 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  to  us.  And  among 
these  noble  groups  of  constellated  schools  which  I  foresee 
arising  in  our  England,  I  foresee  also  that  there  will  be  divided 
fields  of  thought ;  and  that  while  each  will  give  its  scholars  a 
great  general  idea  of  the  world's  history,  such  as  all  men  should 
possess — each  will  also  take  upon  itself  as  its  own  special  duty, 
the  closer  study  of  the  course  of  events  in  some  ^ven  place  or 
time.  It  will  review  the  rest  of  history,  but  it  will  exhaust  its 
«wn  special  field  of  it ;  and  found  its  moral  and  political  teaching 
on  the  most  perfect  possible  analyds  of  the  results  of  human 
conduct  in  one  place,  and  at  one  epoch.  And  then,  the  galleries 
of  that  school  will  be  painted  with  the  historical  scenes 
belonging  to  the  age  which  it  has  chosen  for  its  spedal  study. 

The  fact  Is,  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  or  societies 
vhrougliout  Europe,  whom  wealth,  or  chance,  or  inheritance 
has  put  in  the  possession  of  valuable  pictures,  do  not  know  a 
good  picture  from  a  bad  one,  and  have  no  idea  in  what  the 
value  of  a  picture  really  consists.  The  reputation  of  certain 
works  ia  raised,  partly  by  accideut,  partly  by  the  just  testl 
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ttumj  of  artists,  partly  and  generally  by  the  bad  tastes  of  tlit 
public  (no  picture  that  I  know  ot,  has  ever,  in  modern  times, 

_i..:_,j  larity,  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  term,  ^(ithout 

cccedingly  bad  qualities  mingled  with  its  good 
en  this  reputation  has  once  been  completely 
little  matters  to  what  state  the  picture  may  be 
minds  are  so  completely  devoid  of  imsi^nation 
!  to  invest  it  with  the  beauties  which  they  have 
id  to  it. 

o,  the  pictures  that  are  most  valued  are  for  the 
le  by  masters  of  established  renown,  which  are 
ly  finished,  and  of  a  size  small  enough  to  admit 
placed  in  galleries  or  saloons,  so  as  to  be  made 
intatJou,  and  to  be  easily  seen  by  a  crowd.     For 

the  fame  and  value  of  such  pictures,  little  irore 
an  that  they  should  be  kept  bright,  partly  by 
b  is  incipient  destruction,  and  partly  by  what  is 
ing,"  that  is,  painting  over,  which  is  of  course 
on.    Kearly  all  the  gallery  pictures  in  modem 

been  more  or  less  destroyed  by  one  or  the 
!  operations,  generally  exactly  in  proportion  to 

in  which  they  are  held ;  and  as,  originally,  the 
ore  highly  finished  works  of  any  great  master 

worst,  the  contents  of  many  of  our  most  cele- 
iS  are  by  this  time,  in  reality,  of  very  small 

ir  hand,  the  most  precious  works  of  any  noble 
lally  those  which  have  been  done  quickly,  and  id 
!  firat  thought,  on  a  large  scale,  for  places  where 
e  likelihood  of  their  being  well  seen,  or  for 
^hom  there  was  little  prospect  of  rich  remunera- 
i-al,  the  best  things  are  done  in  this  way,  or  else  . 
sm  and  pride  of  accomplishing  some  grent  pur 
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pose,  such  ss  painting  a  Cathedral  or  a  Campo-Santo  from  one 
eQd  to  the  other,  especially  when  the  time  has  been  short,  and 
circumstances  disadvantageous.  Works  thus  executed  are 
of  course  despised  on  account  of  their  quantity,  as  welt  as 
their  frequent  slightnCBS,  in  the  places  where  they  exist ;  and 
they  are  too  large  to  be  portable,  and  too  vast  and  compi-e- 
heusive  to  be  read  on  the  spot,  in  the  hasty  temper  of  the 
pj-esent  age.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  universally  neglected, 
wliitewashed  by  custodes,  shot  at  by  soldiers,  suffered  to  drop 
from  tiie  walls  piecemeal  into  powder  and  rags  by  society  in 
general ;  but,  which  is  an  advantage  more  than  comiterbalanc- 
ing  all  this  evil,  they  are  not  often  "  restored."  What  is  leil  of 
them,  however  frt^mentary,  however  ruinous,  however  ob- 
scured and  defiled,  is  almost  always  the  real  thing  /  there  are 
MO  firesh  readings:  and  therefore  the  gi'eatest  treasures  of  art 
which  Europe  at  this  moment  possesses  are  pieces  of  old  plaster 
on  ruinous  brick  walls,  where  the  lizards  burrow  and  bask,  aud 
which  few  other  living  creatures  ever  approach ;  and  torn  sheeta 
of  dim  canvass,  in  waste  comers  of  churches;  and  mildewed 
stains,  in  the  shape  of  hum^m  figures,  on  the  walls  of  dark  cham- 
bers, which  now  and  then  au  exploring  traveller  causes  to  be 
unlocked  by  their  tottering  custode,  looks  hastily  round,  and 
retreats  from  in  a  weary  satisfaction  at  his  accomplished  duty. 
Many  of  the  pictures  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  Ducat 
Palace,  by  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoret,  have  been  more  or 
less  reduced,  by  neglect,  to  this  condition.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  altogether  without  reputation,  and  their  state 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  authorities  and  acade- 
micians. It  constantly  happens,  that  public  bodies  who  will  not 
pay  five  pounds  to  presei^ve  a  picture,  will  pay  fifty  to  repaint 
it:  and  when  I  was  at  Venice  in  1846,  there  were  two  reme- 
dial operations  carrying  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the 
two  buildings  which  oontiin  the  pictures  of  greatest  value  in 
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the  taty  (as  pieces  of  color,  of  greatest  valae  in  the  world), 
curiouBly  illustratiTe  of  thU  peculiarity  in  human  nature. 
Rackets  were  set  on  the  floor  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  in 
every  sliower,  to  catch  the  rain  which  came  through  the  pic- 
tures of  Tintoret  on  the  ceiling ;  while  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
tliose  of  Paul  Veronese  were  themselvea  lud  on  the  floor  to 
be  repainted ;  and  I  was  myself  present  at  the  re-iUuminatioD 
of  the  breast  of  a  white  horse,  with  a  brush,  at  the  end  of  a 
stick  five  feet  loug,  luxuriously  dipped  in  a  common  house 
ptunters'  vessel  of  paint. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  kinds  of  knowledge  with  which  an 
artist  ought  to  be  thoroughly  fiimished ;  those,  for  instance, 
which  enable  him  to  express  hiQiself:  for  this  knowledge 
relieves  instead  of  encumbering  his  mind,  and  permits  it  to 
attend  to  its  purposes  instead  of  wearying  itself  about  means.  . 
The  whole  mystery  of  manipulation  and  manufiicture  should 
be  familiar  to  the  painter  from  a  child.  He  should  know  the 
chemistry  of  all  colors  and  materials  whatsoever,  and  should 
pi'epare  all  his  colors  himself,  in  a  little  laboratory  of  his  own. 
Limiting  his  chemistry  to  this  one  subject,  the  amount  of 
pi-actical  science  necessary  for  it,  and  such  accidental  dis^ 
coveries  as  might  fall  in  his  way  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
of  better  colors  or  better  modes  of  preparing  them,  would  be 
an  infinite  refreshment  to  his  mind ;  a  minor  subject  of 
interest  to  which  it  might  turn  when  jaded  with  comfortless 
labor,  or  exhausted  with  feverish  invention,  and  yet  which 
would  never  interfere  with  its  higher  fiinctions,  when  it  chost. 
to  address  itself  to  them.  Even  a  considerable  amount  of 
manual  labor,  sturdy  color-grinding,  and  canvass-stretching, 
would  be  advantageous  ;  though  this  kind  of  work  ought  to  be 
m  great  part  done  by  pupils.  For  it  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  perfect  knowledge  in  these  mattei's,  that  every  great  master 
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Bbould  have  a  cei-tain  number  of  pupils,  to  whom  he  b  tc 
impart  all  the  knowledge  of  materials  and  m.ean3  which  he  him- 
self possesses,  as  soon  as  possible ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  by  the 
time  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  they  may  know  all  that  ha 
knows  himself  in  this  kind ;  that  is  to  nay,  all  that  the  world 
of  artists  know,  and  his  own  discoveries  besides,  and  so  never 
be  troubled  about  methods  any  more.  Not  that  the  knowledge 
even  of  his  own  particular  metliods  is  to  be  of  purpose  confined 
to  himself  and  his  pupils,  but  that  uocessaiily  it  must  be  so  in 
some  degree ;  for  only  those  who  see  him  at  work  daily  can 
uudcrstand  his  small  and  multitudinous  ways  of  practice. 
These  cannot  verbally  be  expliuned  to  everybody,  nor  is  it 
needfol  that  they  should,  only  let  them  be  concealed  from  no- 
body who  cares  to  see  them ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  his 
attendant  scholars  will  know  them  best. 

The  aur  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  foundation  of  all 
art, — nor  merely  the  foundation,  but  the  root  ot  it ,  that  is  to 
aay,  succeeding  art  is  not  merelj  bmlt  upon  it,  but  was  all 
comprehended  in  it,  and  is  developed  out  of  it  Passing  this 
great  century,  we  find  three  successive  branches  developed 
from  it,  in  eaoh  of  the  three  following  centuries  The  four- 
teenth century  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  Thoteght,iht  fifteenth 
the  age  of  Drawing,  and  the  sixteenth  the  age  oi Painting. 

Observe,  first,  the  fourteenth  century  is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  thought.  It  be^s  with  the  first  words  of  the  poem 
of  Dante  ; — and  all  the  great  pictorial  poems — the  mighty 
aeries  of  works  in  which  everything  is  done  to  relate,  but 
nothing  to  imitate — ^belong  to  this  century.  I  should  only 
confuse  you  by  giving  you  the  names  of  marvellous  artists, 
most  of  ihem  little  familiar  to  British  ears,  who  adorned  this 
century  in  Italy  ;  but  you  will  easily  remember  it  as  the  age 
of  Dante  and  Giotto — the  age  of  Thought. 
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The  men  of  tbe  succeeding  century  (the  fifteenth),  felt  tbat 
they  could  not  rival  their  predecessors  in  invention,  but  might 
excel  them  in  execution.  Original  thoughts  belonging  to  this 
century  are  comparatively  rare ;  even  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  themselves  borrowed  all  their  principal  ideas  and 
plans  of  pictures  from  their  predeceaaors ;  but  they  executed 
them  with  a  precision  up  to  that  time  anseen.  You  must  under- 
aiaiid  by  the  word  "  drawing,"  the  perfect  rendering  of  forms, 
whether  in  sculpture  or  pmnting;  and  then  remember  the 
fifteenth  century  as  the  age  of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  Raphael, — pre-eminently  the  age  of 

The  sixteenth  century  produced  the  four  greatest  Painters, 
that  is  to  say,  managers  of  color,  that  the  world  has  seen ; 
namely,  Tiiitoret,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Correggio.  I 
need  not  say  more  to  j  ustify  my  calling  it  the  age  of  Painting. 
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{latt  8. 
1?  O  E  T  E  Y  , 


"PiiBtry  is  the  expression  of  thebeautiGil — by  wordfr— tins  beautiful  o  the 
outer  end  the  inner  world;  wiintever  is  delectable  to  tlie  eye  or  the  ear 
[lie  every  sense  of  tlie  body  and  of  tlie  soul — it  preades  over  veras  dukidtTiet 
reniiH.  It  impiiKS  at  once  a  vision  and  a  faculty,  a  gift  and  un  tut.  A 
tbought  may  be  poetical,  and  yet  uot  po«try :  it  may  be  a  solution  coctaitung 
the  poetical  element,  but  waitiog  and  wanting  the  precipitaiion  of  it,  tha 
•ijatallizatioL  of  it." — Xbrth  Britiih  Sevieu 
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POBTRT. 

I  i.H  writing  at  a  window  which  commiiDds  a  view  ot  tbe 
h<adoftheLake  of  Geneva;  and  as  Hook  up  from  my  paper, 
I  Bfie,  beyond  it,  a  blue  breadth  of  softly  moving  water,  and 
the  outline  of  the  mountdns  above  Chillon,  tathed  in  morn- 
ing mist.  The  first  verses  which  naturally  come  into  my 
mind  are — 

feet  in  depth  below 


From  Ctulloa's  saoir-white  battlement" 

1^  as  see  in  what  manner  this  poetical  statement  ia  distin- 
guished from  a  historical  one. 

It  is  distingnished  from  a  truly  historical  statement,  first,  in 
being  simply  false.  The  water  under  the  castle  of  Chillon  is 
n(t  a  thousand  feet  deep,  nor  anything  like  it.*  Herein,  cer- 
tainly, these  lines  fulfil  Reynolds's  first  requirement  in  poetry, 
"  tliat  it  should  be  inattentive  to  literal  truth  and  minute 
eractnesa  in  detail."  In  order,  however,  to  make  our  com- 
(larison  more  closely  in  other  points,  let  us  assume  that  what 

*  "MM.  Mallet  et  Fictet,  8e  trouviut  sur  le  lac  aupr^  du  chateau  de 
Chillon,  le  6  AoOt,  1T74,  plongSrent  4  la  profondeur  de  319  pieda  de  un 
thermomfitre,"  ftc — Sausshkb,  Voyoi/es  dans  Us  Alpes,  chap,  ii,  §  33.  It 
appearafrom  the  next  paragraph,  that  the  thermometer  wis  "an  fond  du  Ua' 
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ia  stated  is  indeed  a  fact,  and  that  it  was  to  be  recorded,  first 
liistorically,  and  then  poetically. 

Historically  stating  it,  then,  we  shoald  say:  '^The  lake  was 
sounded  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chilian,  and  found  to 
be  a  thousand  feet  deep." 

Kow,  if  Reynolds  be  right  in  his  idea  of  the  diSereiiuD 
li'-tween  history  and  poetry,  we  shall  find  that  Byron  leaves  ont 
of  this  HtatoiQuiit  certain  unnecessary  details,  and  retains  only 
the  invariable, — that  is  to  say,  the  points  which  the  I^ake  of 
Geneva  and  castle  of  Chillou  have  in  common  with  all  other 
lakes  and  castles. 

Let  us  hear,  therefore. 

"  A  thausand  feet  in  depth  below." 

"Below?"  Hure  is,  at  all  events,  a  word  added  (instead 
of  anything  being  taken  away) ;  inTariable,  certainly  in  the 
case  of  lakes,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

''  The  mussj  wntera  moot  and  flow." 

"  Massy !"  why  massy  ?  Because  deep  water  is  heavy.  The 
word  is  a  good  word,  but  it  is  assuredly  an  added  detail,  and 
expresses  a  character,  not  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  has  in 
common  with  all  other  lakes,  but  which  it  has  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  narrow  or  shallow. 

"  Meet  and  flow."  Why  meet  and  flow?  Partly  to  make 
up  a  rhyme ;  partly  to  tell  us  that  the  waters  are  forceful  as 
well  as  massy,  and  changeful  as  well  as  deep.  Observe,  a 
larther  addition  of  details,  and  of  detmls  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  the  spot,  or,  according  to  Reynolds's  definition,  of  "heavv 
matter,  retarding  the  progress  of  the  imagination." 


Why  fathom  line  ?    All  lines  for  sounding  are  not  &thoin 
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liiitts.  If  the  lake  was  ever  sounded  from  Chil  oi ,  it  was 
probably  sounded  in  metres,  not  fathoms.  This  is  an  addition 
of  another  particular  detail,  in  which  tha  only  compliance 
with  Reynolds's  requirement  is,  that  there  is  some  chance  ot 
Its  being  an  inaccurate  one. 

"From  ChiUoii'a  anow-white  batUeraent." 

Why  snow-white?  Because  castle  battlements  are  not 
usually  snow-white.  This  is  another  added  detail,  and  a 
detail  quite  peculiar  to  Chilion,  and  therefore  exactly  the  most 
striking  word  in  the  whole  passage. 

"  Battlement !"  why  battlement  ?  Because  all  walls  have 
not  battlements,  and  the  addition  of  the  term  marks  the  castle 
to  be  not  merely  a  prison,  hut  a  fortress. 

This  is  a  curious  result.  Instead  of  finding,  as  we  expected, 
the  poetry  distinguished  from  the  history  by  the  omisMon  of 
details,  we  find  it  consist  entirely  in  the  addition  of  details  j 
and  instead  of  being  characterized  by  regard  only  of  the  inva- 
riable, we  find  its  whole  power  to  consist  in  the  clear  expres- 
won  of  what  is  singular  and  particular! 

The  reader  may  pursue  the  investigation  for  himself  in 
other  instances.  He  wiU  find  in  every  case  that  a  poetical  is 
distinguished  from  a  merely  historical  statement,  not  by  being 
more  vague,  but  more  specific,  and  it  might,  therefore,  at 
first  appear  that  our  author's  comparison  should  be  simply 
reversed,  and  that  the  Dutch  School  should  be  called  poetical, 
and  the  Italian  historical.  But  the  temi  poetical  does  not 
appear  very  applicable  to  the  generality  of  Dutch  painting; 
and  a  little  refiection  will  show  us,  that  if  the  Italians  repre- 
sent only  the  invariable,  they  cannot  bo  properly  compared 
even  to  historians.  For  that  which  is  incapable  of  change  baa 
no  history,  and  records  which  state  only  the  invariable  need 
not  b?  ivi'itton,  and  cruld  not  be  ruad. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  author  has  entangled 
himself  in  some  grave  fallacy,  by  introducing  this  idea  of  inva- 
riableness  as  forming  a  distinction  between  poetical  and  his- 
torical art.  We  mnst  not  go  on  with  onr  inquiry  until  we 
have  settled  satisfactorily  the  question  already  suggested  to 
us,  in  what  the  essence  of  poetical  treatment  really  consists. 
For  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  certainly  involves  the  addi- 
tion of  specific  detsuls,  it  cannot  be  simply  that  addition  which 
tnms  the  history  mto  poetry.  For  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
add  ttnj  number  of  details  to  a  historical  statement,  and  to 
make  it  more  pros^o  with  every  added  word.  As,  for 
in^ance,  "The  lake  was  sounded  out  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
near  the  crab  tree  at  the  comer  of  the  kitohen-garden,  aad 
was  found  to  be  a  thousand  feet  nine  inches  deep,  with  a 
muddy  bottom."  It  thus  appears  that  it  is  not  the  multipli- 
cation of  details  wliich  constitutes  poetry ;  nor  their  subtrao- 
tion  which  constitutes  history;  but  that  there  must  be 
something  either  in  the  nature  of  the  details  themselves,  or 
the  method  of  using  them,  which  invests  them  with  poetical 
power  or  historical  propriety. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  may  seem  to  the  reader,  strange  that 
we  should  need  to  ask  the  question,  "What  is  poetry?" 
Here  is  a  word  we  have  been  using  all  our  lives,  and,  I  sup- 
pose,  with  a  very  distinct  idea  attached  to  it ;  and  when  I  am 
now  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  of  this  idea,  I  find  mysell 
at  a  pause.  What  is  more  singular,  I  do  not  at  present  recol- 
lect hearing  the  question  often  asked,  though  surely  it  ia  a 
very  natural  one;  and  I  never  recollect  hearing  it  answered, 
or  even  attempted  to  be  answered.  In  general,  people  shelter 
themselves  under  metaphors,  and  while  we  hear  poeti-y 
describeil  as  an  utterance  of  the  soul,  an  effusion  of  Divinity 
vr  voice  of  nature,  or  in  other  terras  equally  elevated  and 
obscure,   we   never  attiun  anything  like   a  definite  explaaa 
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tion  of  the  character  which  actually  diBtinguishos  it  from 
prose. 

I  come,  after  some  embarrassment,  to  the  conclueion,  that 
poetry  ia  "the  auggestion,  by  the  imagmation,  of  uoble 
groanda  for  the  noble  emotions."  I  mean,  by  the  noble  emo 
tions,  those  four  principal  secret  pasdons — Love,  Veneration, 
Admiration,  and  Joy  (this  latter  especially,  if  unselfish) ;  and 
iheir  oppodtes — Hatred,  Indignation  (or  Scorn),  Horror,  and 
Grief, — this  last,  when  unselfish,  becoming  Compassion,  These 
pasdons  In  their  various  combinations  constitute  what  is  called 
"  poetical  feeling,"  when  they  are  felt  on  noble  grounds,  that 
is,  on  great  and  true  grounds.  Indignation,  for  instance,  is  a 
poetical  feeling,  if  excited  by  serious  injury ;  but  it  is  not  a 
poetical  feeling  if  entertained  on  being  cheated  out  of  a  small 
sum  of  money.  It  is  very  possible  the  manner  of  the  cheat 
may  have  been  such  as  to  justify  considerable  indignation ; 
but  the  feeling  ia  nevertheless  not  poetical,  unless  the  grounds 
of  it  be  large  as  well  as  just.  In  like  manner,  energetic  admi- 
ration may  be  excited  in  certain  minds  by  a  display  of  fire- 
works, or  a  street  of  handsome  shops ;  but  the  feeling  is  not 
poetical,  because  the  grounds  of  it  are  false,  and  therefore 
ignoble.  There  is  in  reality  nothing  to  deserve  admiration 
^ther  in  the  firing  of  packets  of  gunpowder,  or  in  the  display 
of  the  stocks  of  warehouses.  But  admiration  excited  by  the 
budding  of  a  flower  is  a  poetical  feeling,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  this  manifestation  of  spiritual  power  and  vital  beauty 
can  ever  be  enough  admired. 

Farther,  it  is  necessary  to  the  existeuce  of  poetry  that  the 
grounds  of  these  feelings  should  "he  fwrniahed  by  the  imagina- 
ti<m.  Poetical  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  mere  noble  emotion,  is 
not  poetry.  It  is  happily  inherent  in  all  human  nature  deserv. 
ing  the  name,  and  is  found  often  to  be  purest  in  the  least 
eophiaticated.    But  the  power  of  assembling,  by  ihe  fie^  oj 
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Ifte  unagmaiion,  aucb  images  as  will  excite  these  &eliugs,  ia 
the  power  of  the  poet  or  literally  of  the  "Maker."* 

•  Take,  for  inatance,  the  beautiful  stanza  in  Uie  "  Afflictioa  of  Mai^nret  " 
"  I  look  (br  ghoals,  but  none  will  force 
Their  wa/  to  me.    lis  falselj  said 
Tbat  ever  there  was  intercoulse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

For,  Burely  then,  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for,  iaj  and  nif^t. 
With  lava  and  longing  inQnite." 

This  W8  call  Poetry,  because  it  ia  invented  or  made  by  the  writer,  entering 
KM  tlie  mind  of  a  supposed  person.  Next,  take  an  instance  of  the  actool 
feeling  truly  erperienced  and  «mply  eipressed  by  a  real  persoD. 

"  Nothii^  suipriaed  me  more  than  a  woman  of  ArgentiSre,  whose  cottage 
I  went  into  to  aslc  for  mQk,  as  I  cmne  down  from  the  glacier  of  Argenti^ra,  In 
the  month  of  March,  1764.  An  epidemic  dysentery  had  prevailed  in  the 
village,  and,  a  few  montha  before,  had  taken  away  from  her  her  fether,  her 
husliand,  aiid  her  brotiiers,  so  that  she  was  left  alone,  with  three  childrcD  in 
Hie  cradle.  Her  face  hnrt  something  noble  in  it,  and  ita  eipresaion  bore  the 
seal  of  a  calm  and  profound  sorrow.  After  having  given  me  ""iHt,  she  askec 
me  wlicDce  I  came,  and  what  I  came  tliere  to  do,  so  early  in  the  year.  When 
she  knew  tiiat  I  was  of  Geneva,  she  said  to  me,  'she  OOUld  not  believe  thai 
all  rrote.stants  were  lost  souls ;  that  tliere  were  many  honest  people  among 
us,  and  that  God  was  too  good  and  too  great  to  condemn  all  without  distino- 
tion.'  Then,  niter  a  moment  of  rellectlon,  ehe  added,  in  shaking  her  head, 
'  But,  that  which  is  very  strange,  is  that  of  so  miny  who  have  gone  away, 
none  have  ever  returned.  1,'  she  added,  with  an  ezpiession  of  griefj  'who 
liave  so  mourned  my  husband  and  my  brothers,  who  have  nevw  ceased  to 
Ihink  of  them,  who  every  night  conjure  them  with  boseechings  to  tell  me 
where  tliey  are,  and  m  what  state  tliey  are  t  Ah,  surely,  if  they  Uved  any- 
where, Hiey  would  not  leave  me  tliusi  But,  perhaps,'  she  added,  '  I  am  ool 
worthy  of  this  kindness;  perhaps  the  pure  and  hinoccnt  spirits  of  these  child- 
ren,' and  she  looked  at  the  cradle,  'may  have  tlieir  preseDce^  and  the  \aj 
which  is  denied  to  me.'  " — Saussube,  Voyages  dans  la  Atpes,  chap.  niv. 

This  we  do  not  call  Foctiy,  merely  because  it  is  not  iuveDted,  but  the  Inii- 
utcraniTC  of  a  real  person. 
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Now  this  power  of  exciting  the  emotions  depends,  of  coarse, 
oil  the  rictmeas  of  the  ima^nation,  and  on  its  choice  of  those 
images  which,  in  combination,  will  be  most  effective,  or,  for 
the  particular  work  to  be  done,  most  fit.  And  it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  a  writer  not  endowed  with  invention  to  conceive 
what  tools  a  true  poet  will  make  nae  ofj  or  in  what  way  he 
will  apply  them,  or  what  unexpected  results  he  will  bring  out 
by  them  ;  so  that  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the  details  of  poetry 
ought  to  possess,  or  ever  do  possess,  any  dejiniu  character 
Generally  speaking,  poetry  runs  into  finer  and  more  delicate 
details  than  prose;  but  the  details  ai'e  not  poetical  because  they 
ore  more  delicate,  but  because  they  are  employed  so  as  to  bring 
out  an  affecting  result.  For  instance,  no  one  but  a  trne  poet 
would  have  thought  of  ezdting  our  pity  for  a  bernaved  &th(U' 
by  describing  his  way  of  locking  the  door  of  his  house : 

"  Perhaps  to  hiniseiT,  at  tliat  moment  he  said. 
The  key  I  must  take,  for  mj  Ellen  ia  dead; 
But  nf  thia  in  m7  ears  not  a  word  did  hs  speak, 
And  he  went  to  the  chaae  with  a  tear  on  bis  cheek." 

In  like  manner,  in  painting,  it  is  altogether  imposdble  to 
say  beforehand  wliat  detfuls  a  great  painter  may  make  poeti- 
cal by  his  use  of  them  to  excite  noble  emotions :  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  find  presently  that  a  piunting  is  to  be  classed  in  the 
great  or  inferior  schools,  not  according  to  the  kind  of  details 
which  it  represents,  but  according  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
employs  them. 

It  is  only  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  infinite  confusion  has 
been  introduced  into  this  subject  by  the  careless  and  iUogical 
custom  of  opposing  pdnting  to  poetry,  instead  of  regarding 
poetry  as  consisting  in  a  noble  use,  whether  of  colors  or  words. 
Punting  is  properly  to  be  opposed  to  apeakmg  or  writing,  bat 
not  to  poetry.    Both  painting  and  speaking  are  methods  of 
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f  is  the  employment  of  either  for  the 

has  three  totally  distioct  ftinctionu.  It 
combination  creates  sew  forms;  but  the 
his  combination  has  not  been  shown  by  the 
treats,  or  regards,  both  the  simple  images 
nations  in  peculiar  ways ;  and  thirdly,  it 
s,  and  reaches  truths  by  no  other  faculty 

iractei-3  of  composition,  properly  so  called, 
id  which  deares  the  new  feature  summons 
images  which  it  supposes  to  be  of  the  kind 
takes  the  one  which  it  supposes  to  be  fittest, 
ill  not  answer,  it  tries  another,  until  it  has 
sodation  as  pleases  it. 
,  if  it  be  of  little  sensibility,  it  regards  only 
■  or  value  of  the  images  brought  before  it ; 
lose  which  it  thinks  iMrest  or  most  intereat- 
;ai'd  to  their  sympathy  with  those  for  whose 
lestincd. 

e  mind  can  only  take  cognizance  of  likeness 
of  absti'act  beauty  among  the  ideas  it  brings 
ther  .ikeness  nor  dissimilarity  secures  hai- 
he  chapter  on  unity  that  likeness  destroyed 
af  membership,  and  that  difference  did  not 
;,  but  only  that  particular  imperfection  in 
ohdng  parts  which  can  only  be  supplied  by 
therefore,  the  combination  made  is  to  be 
tist  must  induce  in  each  of  its  component 
inly,for  simplicity's  sake,)  such  imperfection 
all  put  it  right.  If  one  of  them  be  perfect 
:  will  be  an  excrescence.  Both  must  be 
te,  and  each  corrected  by  the  presence  of 
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the  other.  If  he  can  accompliah  this,  the  res  lit  will  be  beautiful ; 
it  will  be  a  whole,  an  organized  body  with  dependent  memberB; 
— ^he  is  an  inventor.  If  not,  let  his  sepai'ate  features  be  as 
beautiful,  as  apposite,  or  as  resembl^it  as  thej  may,  they  form 
no  whole.    They  are  two  members  glued  together. 

A  powerfully  imaginative  mind  seizes  and  combines  at  the 
same  instant,  not  only  two,  but  all  tbe  important  ideas  of  Its 
poem  or  picture,  and  while  it  works  with  any  one  of  them,  it  is  at 
the  same  instant  working  with  and  modifying  all  in  their  rela- 
tions to  it,  never  losmg  sight  of  their  bearings  on  each  other  ; 
as  tbe  motion  of  a  snake's  body  goes  through  all  part^  at  once, 
and  its  volition  acts  at  the  same  uistant  in  coils  that  go  contrary 
ways. 

This  tacuity  is  indeed  something  that  looks  as  if  man  were 
made  after  the  image  of  God.  It  is  inconceivable,  admirable, 
altogther  divuie. 

There  is  however,  a  limit  to  thepower  of  all  human  imagin- 
ation.  When  the  relations  to  be  observed  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  highly  complicated,  the  mind  cannot  gi'osp  them, 
and  the  esult  is  a  total  deprivation  of  all  power  of  imagination 
associative  in  such  matter.  For  this  reason,  no  human  mind 
has  ever  conceived  a  new  animal. 

We  have  thus  far  been  defining  that  combining  operation  of 
the  ima^ation  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sort  mechanic^;  we 
most  now  examine  its  dealings  with  its  separate  conceptions. 

Its  function  and  gift  are  the  getting  at  the  root,  its  nature 
and  dignity  depend  on  its  holding  things  always  by  the  heart, 
fake  its  hand  from  off  the  beating  of  that,  and  it  will  prophesy 
no  longer ;  it  looks  not  in  the  eyes,  it  judges  not  by  the  voice, 
it  describes  not  by  outward  features,  all  that  it  affirms,  judges, 
or  describes,  it  affiims  from  within. 

It  drinks  the  very  vital  sap  of  that  it  deals  with:  once  there 
it  is  at  liberty  to  throw  up  what  new  shoots  it  will,  so  always 
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tbilt  the  trae  juice  and  sap  be  in  tbem,  and  to  prune  and  twist 
them  at  its  pleasure,  and  brmg  tbem  to  &irer  fruit  tban  grew 
ou  the  old  tree. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  I  am  incorrect  in  calling  thii 
penetrating,  poascssion-taklng  faculty,  imagination.  Be  it  so, 
the  name  is  of  little  consequence ;  the  ^ulty  itself  called  by 
what  name  we  will,  I  insist  upon  as  the  highest  intellectual 
power  of  man.  There  is  no  reasoning  in  it,  it  works  not  by 
algebra,  nor  by  integral  calculus,  it  is  a  piercing,  Pholaa-like 
mind's  tongue  that  works  and  tastes  into  the  very  rock  heart, 
no  matter  what  be  the  subject  submitted  to  It,  substance  or 
spirit,  all  is  alike,  divided  asunder,  joint  and  marrow,  whatever 
utnioat  truth,  life,  principle,  it  has,  laid  bare,  and  that  which  has 
no  truth,  life,  nor  principle,  dissipated  into  its  original  smoke  at 
a  touch.  The  whispers  at  men's  ears  it  hfta  into  visible  angels. 
Vials  that  have  lain  sealed  in  the  deep  aea  a  thousand  years  it 
unseals,  and  brings  out  of  them  Genii. 

Every  great  conception  of  poet  or  painter  is  held  and  treated 
by  this  faculty.  Every  character  that  is  so  much  as  touched  by 
men  like  jEschylus,  Homer,  Dante,  or  Sliakspeare,  is  by  tbem 
held  by  the  heart ;  and  every  circumstance  or  sentence  of  their 
being,  speaking,  or  seeming,  is  seized  by  process  from  within, 
and  is  referred  to  that  inner  secret  spring  of  which  the  hold  is 
never  lost  for  an  instant ;  so  that  every  sentence,  as  it  has  been 
thought  out  from  the  heart,  opens  for  us  a  way  down  to  the 
heart,  leads  us  to  the  centre,  and  then  leaves  us  to  gather 
n'hat  more  we  may ;  it  is  the  open  sesame  of  a  huge,  obscure, 
endless  cave,  with  inexhaustible  treasure  of  pure  gold  scattered 
in  it;  the  wandering  about  and  gatheiing  the  pieces  may  be  leA 
to  any  of  ns,  all  can  accomplish  that ;  but  the  first  opening  of 
that  invisible  door  in  the  rock  is  of  the  imagination  only. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  entirely  unim^native 
miud^ee;  nothing  of  the  object  it  has  to  dwell  upon  or  describe, 
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and  is  therefore  utterly  unable,  as  it  is  blind  itself  to  set  any- 
thing before  the  eyes  of  the  reader 

The  fancy  sees  the  outside,  and  is  able  to  give  a  portrait  o1 
the  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  liill  of  detail. 

The  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  Inner  nature,  and  makefl 
them  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and  interrupted,  in 
Its  giving  of  outer  detMl. 

Take  an  instance.  A  writer  with  neither  imagination  noi 
fancy,  deactibing  a  £ur  lip,  does  not  see  it,  but  thinks  about  it, 
and  about  what  is  siud  of  it,  and  calls  it  well-turned,  or  rosy, 
or  delicate,  or  lovely,  or  afflicts  ns  with  some  other  quenching 
and  chilling  epithet.    Now  hear&ncy  speak, — 

"  Her  lipa  were  red,  and  one  waa  thin, 
Compared  with  that  was  next  ber  cbio, 
Some  bee  had  aCung  it  newlf." 

The  real,  red,  bright  being  of  the  lip  is  there  in  a  moment. 
Bat  it  is  all  outside ;  no  expresson  yet,  no  mind.  Let  us  go  a 
step  farther  with  Warner,  of  £ur  Rosamond  struck  by  Eleanor, 

"With  that  she  daahed  hw  on  the  lips 
So  djed  double  red ; 
Eanl  was  the  heart  tbat  gave  the  blow, 
Soft  were  those  lips  that  bled." 

The-  tenderness  of  mind  begins  to  mingle  with  the  outfdde 
color,  the  imagination  is  seen  in  its  awakening.   Next  Shelley,— 

"Lamp  of  life,  thy  lips  are  burning 
ThtOQgti  the  veil  that  seems  to  hide  them, 
Aa  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 
Thrangh  thin  clouds,  ere  the;  divide  them." 

In  Milton  it  happens,  I  think,  generally,  and  in  the  case  before 
OB  most  certiunly,  that  the  imagination  is  mixed  and  broken 
with  &ncj-,  and  so  the  strength  of  the  imagery  is  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay. 
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the  ratbe  prinirosp,  tbat  forsaken  dies  (Imafiiiiatkii) 

ilted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamiae  (Nugatory) 

'hila  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet —  (Fancy) 

lowing  violet,   (Imagination) 

Luak  roae,  aod  the  well-attired  woodbine,   (Pancf,  vulgw) 

cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head,   (Imagination) 

\6rj  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears."   (Mixed) 

ifl  she  Btays  at  the  erteni^  can  never  feel.  She  u 
hai-dest  hearted  of  the  iutelleotual  faculties,  or  rather 
most  purely  and  simply  intellectual.  She  cannot  be 
ug,  no  edge  tools  but  she  will  play  with;  whereas 
ation  ia  in  all  things  the  reverse.  She  cannot  be  but 
B  sees  too  &r,  too  dartly,  too  solemnly,  too  earnestly, 
ile.  There  is  something  in  the  heart  of  everything, 
i*ach  it,  that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  laugh  at.  The 
)u»(ffia  of  the  sea  is  on  its  surface,  not  in  the  deep. 
(serve,  while,  as  it  penetrates  into  the  nature  of 

imagination  is  preeminently  a  beholder  of  things  as 
;  is,  in  its  creative  function,  an  eminent  beholder  of 
'.n  and  where  they  are  not  ;  a  seer,  that  is,  in  the 
sense,  calling  "  the  things  that  are  not  aa  though 
"  and  for  ever  delighting  to  dwell  on  that  which  is 
y  present.  And  its  great  fimction  being  the  calling 
ack,  that  which  is  not  visible  to  bodily  sense,  it  baa 
been  made  to  take  delight  in  the  fulfilment  of  ita 
iction,  and  preeminently  to  enjoy,  and  spend  ita 

things  past  and  future,  or  out  of  sight,  rather  than 
■ent,  or  in  sight.  So  that  if  the  imag^ation  is  to  be 
ike  delight  in  any  object,  it  will  not  be  always  well, 
lelp  it,  to  put  the  real  object  there,  betbre  it.  The 
n  would  on  the  whole  rather  have  it  not  there ; — the 
.  substance  are  rather  in  the  imagination's  way;  it 
ik  a  good  deal  more  of  the  thing  if  it  could  not  see 
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tt.  Hence,  that  strange  and  Bometimea  &tal  charm,  which 
there  ia  in  all  thuigs  as  long  as  we  wait  for  them,  and  the 
moment  we  hare  lost  them ;  but  which  lades  while  we  poascsa 
them ; — that  aweet  bloom  of  aU  that  is  far  away,  which  perishes' 
ander  our  toach.  Yet  the  feeling  of  this  is  not  a  weakness , 
it  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  gifts  of  the  haman  mind,  raakiii', 
the  whole  infinite  future,  and  imperishable  past,  a  richer  inhe- 
ritance, if  faithfully  inherited,  than  the  changeful,  &ail,  fleeting 
present ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  many  witnesses  in  as  to  the  truth 
that  these  present  and  tangible  things  are  not  meant  to  satisfy 
us.  The  instinct  becomes  a  weakness  only  when  it  is  weakly 
indulged,  and  when  the  faculty  which  was  intended  by  God  to 
give  back  to  ns  what  we  have  lost,  and  gild  for  us  what  is  to 
come,  is  so  perverted  as  only  to  darken  what  we  possess.  But, 
perverted  or  pure,  the  instinct  itself  is  everlasting,  and  the 
substantial  presence  even  of  the  things  which  we  love  the  beat, 
will  inevitably  and  for  ever  be  found  wanting  in  one  strange 
and  tender  charm,  which  belonged  to  the  dreams  of  them. 

Greatness  in  art  (as  assuredly  in  all  other  things,  but  more 
^tinctly  in  this  than  in  most  of  them,)is  not  a  teachable  nor 
gEunable  thing,  but  the  estpression  of  the  mind  of  a  God-made 
greai  num.;  that  teach,  or  preach,  or  labor  aa  you  will,  ever- 
lasting diffei-ence  is  set  between  one  man's  capacity  and 
another's ;  and  that  this  God-given  supremacy  is  the  priceless 
thing,  always  just  as  rare  in  the  world  at  one  time  as  another. 
"What  you  can  manufecture,  or  communicate,  you  can  lower 
the  price  of,  but  this  mental  supremacy  is  incommuuicabic, 
you  will  never  multiply  its  quantity,  nor  lower  its  price ;  and 
nearly  the  best  thing  that  men  can  generally  do  is  to  set  them- 
selves, not  to  the  attiunment,  but  the  discovery  of  this;  learn- 
ing to  know  gold,  when  we  see  it,  from  iron-glance,  and  dia- 
monds fl'om  flint-sand,  being  for  most  of  us  a  more  profitable 
employment  than  trying  to  make  diamonds  out  of  our  own 
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charcoaL  And  for  this  God-made  Bupremacy,  I  genenu.;  have 
Deed,  and  shall  continue  to  use,  the  word  Inspii'ation,  not  care 
leaelj  nor  lightly,  but  in  all  lo|^oal  oalnmesa  and  perfect  revo- 
-ence. 

There  u  reciprocal  action  betveen  the  intensity  of  moral 
reeling  and  the  power  of  imagination;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
hose  who  have  keenest  sympathy  are  those  who  look  closest, 
and  pierce  deepest,  and  hold  secareat ;  and,  on  the  other, 
ihose  who  have  so  pierced  and  seen  the  melancholy  deeps  of 
hings,  are  filled  with  the  most  intense  passion  and  gentleness 
of  sympathy.  Hence,  I  suppose  that  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  may  always  be  tested  by  accompanying  tender- 
ness of  emotion,  and  thus,  (as  Byron  s^d,)  there  is  no  tender- 
ness like  Dante's,  neither  any  intcndty  nor  seriousness  like 
his,  Euuh  seriouaneas  that  it  is  incapable  of  perceiving  that 
which  is  commonplace  or  ridiculous,  but  fuses  all  down  into 
its  white-hot  fire.  All  egotism,  and  selfish  care,  or  regard, 
are  in  proportion  to  their  Gonatanoy,  destructive  of  imagina- 
tion ;  whose  play  and  power  depend  altogether  on  our  hang 
able  to  forget  ourselves  and  enter  like  possessing  spirits  into 
the  bodies  of  things  about  us. 

Again,  as  the  life  of  imagination  is  in  the  discovering  of ' 
truth,  it  is  clear  it  can  have  no  respect  for  sayings  or  opinions  I- 
knowing  in  itself  when  it  has  invented  truly — restless  and  tor- 
mented except  when  it  has  this  knowledge,  its  sense  of  success. 
or  failure  is  too  acute  to  be  aficcted  by  praise  or  blame.  Sym- 
pathy it  desires — but  can  do  without ;  of  opinions  it  is  r^ard- 
less,  not  in  pride,  but  because  it  has  no  vanity,  and  is  conscious 
of  a  rule  of  action  and  object  of  aim  in  which  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  partly,  also,  in  pure  energy  of  deare  and  longing  to  do 
and  to  in^'ent  more  and  more,  which  sufier  it  not  to  suok  the 
sweiilneas  of  praise— unless  a  little,  with  the  end  of  the  rod  in 
its  hand,  and  without  pauwiig  in  its  march.    It  goes  straight 
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forward  np  the  hill ;  no  voices  nor  mutterings  can  turn  it  buck, 
nor  petriiy  it  from  its  puipose. 

The  imagination  must  be  fed  constantly  by  externa!  nature 
• — after  the  illustrations  we  have  given,  this  may  seem  mftre 
truism,  for  it  is  clear  that  to  the  exercise  of  the  penetrative 
faculty  a  subject  of  penetration  is  necessary;  but  I  note  it 
because  many  painters  of  powerful  mind  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  by  their  suffering  the  restless  writiiing  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  its  cage  to  take  place  of  its  healthy  aad  exulting 
activity  in  the  fields  of  nature.  The  most  imaginative  men 
always  study  the  hardest,  and  are  the  most  thirsty  for  new 
knowledge.  Fancy  plays  hke  a  squirrel  in  its  drcular  prison, 
and  is  happy ;  but  imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth — and 
her  home  is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from  the  fields  of  the  celes- 
tial mountains — bar  her  from  breathing  their  lofty,  sun-warmed 
air ;  and  we  may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  bolt  of  the 
tower  of  famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  keeping  of  the 
wildest  surge  that  washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona. 

Witness  the  operation  of  the  imagination  in  Coleridge,  on 
one  of  the  most  trifling  objects  that  could  possibly  have  been 
subnutted  to  its  action. 

"The  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-buiut  fire,  (uid  quivers  oat : 
OdIj  Ibat  fliqi  which  fluttered  on  the  grate 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing, 
Methiuks  its  motion  in  tbiE  bush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  aympathieB  with  me,  who  Uve, 
Making  it  a  companiomible  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  Ireaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets ;  eveiywhere, 
Echo  or  miiTor  seeking  of  itself 
And  makes  a  lay  of  thought." 

Observe  the  sweet  operation  of  foncy,  in  the  following  well' 
14» 
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known  passage  from  Scott,  where  both  her  beholding  uid 
transforming  powers  are  seen  in  their  simplicity. 

*  The  rocky  aumm[la — split  and  ren^ 
Fonned  turret,  dome,  or  battlement — 
Or  seemed  fantaBticallj  set 
With  eupol«  or  minaret 
Kor  were  these  earth-boni  coatjee  barey 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  Our, 
For  from  tlieir  shirenyl  brows  diaplayed, 
Far  o'er  th'  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling-  witli  tho  dow-drop  sbeeD, 
The  brier-rose  fell,  in  streamera  green, — 
An<1  creeping  shrubs  of  thousand  dyes 
Wai'cd  in  tbe  west  wind's  summer  sigha." 

Compare  with  it  the  real  and  high  action  of  the  imi^^ation 
on  the  same  matter  in  Wordsworth's  Tew  trees  (which  I  con- 
sider the  most  vigorous  and  solemn  bit  of  forest  landscape 
iver  painted) : — 

"Eacli  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentiDe, 
Up  coiling  and  invetcratelj  convolved, 
Nor  unrnfotmed  wilh  Phanlasy,  and  loekt 
Thai  threaien  tlie  profana.^' 


THE  SUPEBNATITKAL. 


There  are  four  ways  in  which  beings  sapematoral  may  be 
conceived  aa  manifesting  themselves  to  human  sense.  The 
first,  by  external  types,  signs,  or  influences;  as  God  to  Mosea 
in  the  flames  of  the  bosh,  and  to  Elijah  in  the  voice  of  Hoieb 
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The  second,  by  the  assuming  of  a  form  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  them ;  as  the  Holy  Spirit  of  that  of  a  Bore,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  of  that  of  a  Lamb ;  and  so  such  manifes 
tations,  midei  angelic  or  other  form,  of  the  first  person  of  the 
Trinity,  aa  seem  to  have  been  made  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and 


The  third,  by  the  mamfestation  of  a  form  properly  belong- 
ing to  them,  but  not  necessarily  seen ;  as  of  the  Risen  Christ 
to  his  disciples  when  the  doors  were  shot.  And  the  fonrth, 
by  their  operation  on  the  human  form,  which  they  inflnence 
or  inepii-e,  as  in  the  shining  of  the  &ce  of  Moses. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  cases,  wherever  there  is  form 
at  alt,  it  is  the  form  of  some  creature  to  us  known.  It  is  no 
new  form  peculiar  to  spirit,  nor  can  it  be.  We  can  conceive 
of  none.  Our  inquiry  is  simply,  therefore,  by  what  modifica- 
tions those  creature  forms  to  us  known,  as  of  a  lamb,  a  bird, 
or  a  human  creature,  may  be  explained  as  ugns  or  habitaUoua 
of  Divinity,  or  of  angelic  essence,  and  not  creatures  such  aa 
they  seem. 

This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  First,  by  effecting  some 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  creature  inconsistent  with  its 
actual  nature,  as  by  giving  it  colossal  size,  or  unnatural  color, 
or  material,  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  flame,  instead  of  flesh,  or 
by  taking  away  its  property  of  matter  altogether,  and  form- 
ing it  of  light  or  shade,  or  in  an  intermediate  step,  of  cloud, 
or  vapor ;  or  explaining  it  by  terrible  concomitant  circuih- 
Btances,  as  of  wounds  in  the  body,  or  strange  lights  and 
seemings  round  about  it;  or  by  joining  of  two  bodies  togo 
ther  as  in  angels'  wings.  Of  all  which  means  of  atttuning 
supernatural  character  (which,  though  in  their  nature  ordinary 
and  vulgar,  are  yet  effective  and  very  glorious  in  mighty 
hands)  we  have  already  seen  the  limits  in  speaking  of  the 
imagination. 
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Bat  the  second  means  of  obtdning  supematiira]  cliarftcter  is 
tiist  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  namely,  ret^ning  the 
actual  form  in  its  lull  and  material  presence,  and  without  aid 
from  any  external  interpretation  whatever,  to  nuse  that  form 
by  mere  inherent  i^gnity  to  such  a  pitch  of  power  and 
impresatveness  as  cannot  but  assert  and  stamp  it  for  snper 
human. 

He  who  can  do  this  has  reached  the  last  pinnacle  and 
utmost  power  of  ideal,  or  any  other  art.  He  stands  in  no 
need,  thenceforward,  of  cloud,  nor  lightning,  nor  tempest,  nor 
terror  of  mystery.  His  sublime  is  independent  of  the 
elements.  It  is  of  that  which  shall  stand  when  they  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  light  the  firmament  when  the  son  is  as 
sackcloth  of  hair. 

The  Greek  could  not  conceive  a  spirit ;  he  could  do  nothing 
without  limbs ;  his  god  is  a  finite  god,  talking,  pursuing,  and 
goiTig  journeys;  if  at  any  time  he  was  touched  with  a  true 
teeling  of  the  unseen  powers  around  him,  it  was  in  the  field  ol" 
poised  battle,  for  there  is  something  in  the  near  coming  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  something  in  the  devoted  fiilfilment  of 
mortal  duty,  that  reveals  the  real  God,  though  darkly ;  that 
pause  on  the  field  of  Platraa  was  not  one  of  vain  superstition ; 
the  two  white  figures  that  blazed  along  the  Delphic  plain, 
when  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  led  the  charge  from  Olym- 
pus, were  more  than  sunbeams  on  the  battle  dust ;  the  sacred 
cloud,  with  its  lance  light  and  triumph  eing^g,  that  went 
down  to  brood  over  the  masts  of  Salamis,  was  more  than 
morning  mist  among  the  olives :  and  yet  what  were  the 
Greek's  thoughts  of  his  god  of  battle  ?  No  spiiit  power  was 
in  the  viaon ;  it  was  a  being  of  clay  strength  and  human 
pas^on,  foul,  fierce,  and  changeful ;  of  penetrable  arms,  and 
vulnerable  flesh.    Gather  what  we  may  of  great,  from  pagan 
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chisel  or  pagan  dream,  and  set  it  beside  the  orderer  of  Chris- 
tian warfare,  Michael  the  Archangel:  not  Milton's  "with 
hostile  brow  and  visage  all  inflamed,"  not  even  Milton's  in 
kingly  treading  of  the  hiDs  of  Paradise,  not  Raftaelle's  with 
the  expanded  wings  and  brandished  apear,  but  Pemgino'a 
with  his  triple  crest  of  tracelesa  plume  unshaken  in  heaven, 
his  hand  fallen  on  hia  crossleted  aword,  the  truth  girdle  bind- 
ing his  undinted  armor ;  God  has  put  his  power  upon  him, 
resistless  radiance  is  on  his  limbs,  no  linea  are  there  of  earthly 
strength,  no  traoe  on  the  divine  features  of  earthly  anger ; 
trusttnl  and  thoughtful,  fearless,  but  full  of  love,  incapable 
except  of  the  repose  of  eternal  conqu^t,  vessel  and  instru- 
ment of  Omnipotence,  filled  like  a  cloud  with  the  victor  light, 
the  dust  of  piincip^ties  and  powers  beneath  his  feet,  the 
murmur  of  hell  against  him  heard  by  his  spiritual  ear  like  the 
winding  of  a  shell  on  the  far  off  sea-shore. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  comparison;  the  two 
orders  of  art  have  in  them  nothing  common,  and  the  field  of 
sacred  history,  the  intent  and  scope  of  Christian  feeling,  are 
too  wide  and  exalted  to  admit  of  the  juxtaposition  of  any 
other  sphere  or  order  of  conception ;  they  embrace  all  other 
fields  like  the  dome  of  heaven.  With  what  comparison  shall 
we  compare  the  types  of  the  martyr  saints,  the  St,  Stephen  of 
Fra  Baitolomeo,  with  his  calm  forehead  crowned  by  the  stony 
diadem,  or  the  St,  Catherine  of  Raffaelle  looking  up  to  heaven 
in  tho  dawn  of  the  eternal  day,  with  her  lips  parted  in  the 
resting  irom  her  pain?  or  itith  what  the  Madonnas  of 
Francia  and  Fiutuiicchio,  in  whom  the  hues  of  the  morning 
and  the  solemnity  of  eve,  the  gladness  in  accomplished  pro- 
mise, and  sorrow  of  the  sword-pierced  heai-t,  are  gathered 
into  one  human  lamp  of  ineffable  love?  or  with  what  the 
angel  chiirs  of  Angelico,  with  the  flames  on  thdr  white  fore 
heads  waving  brighter  as  they  move,  and  the  sparkles  stream 
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''"om  tbeir  purple  wings  lUce  the  glitter  of  many  gum  upon 
nding  SL-»,  listeaing,  in  the  pauses  of  alternate  song,  foi 
iroloiiging  of  the  trumpet  blast,  and  th*  answering  of 
ny  and  cymbal,  throughout  the  endless  deep  and  from 
e  star  shoves  of  heaven  ? 

con  and  Pascal  appear  to  be  men  naturally  very  dmilar  in 
temper  and  powera  of  mind.  One,  bom  in  York  House, 
id,  of  courtly  parents,  educated  in  court  atmosphere,  and 
ing,  almost  as  soon  aa  he  could  speak,  to  the  queen  asking 
old  he  was — "  Two  years  younger  than  Your  Majesty's 
y  reign  I" — has  the  world's  meanness  and  cunning 
iftcd  into  his  intellect,  and  remains  smooth,  serene,  unen- 
astic,  and  in  some  degree  base,  even  with  all  his  dncere 
tion  and  uuiveisul  wisdom ;  bearing,  to  the  end  of  life,  tha 
ess  of  a  marble  palace  in  the  street  of  a  great  city,  fairly 
ubed  within,  and  bright  in  wall  and  battlement,  yet  noi- 

in  places  about  the  foundations.  The  other,  bom  at 
uont,  in  Au\  ergne,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
jh  taken  to  Paris  at  eight  yeai's  old,  rettuns  for  ever  the 
L'ss  of  his  birthplace ;  pursuing  natural  philosophy  with 
atue  zeal  as  Bacon,  he  returns  to  his  own  mountains  to 
liimself  under  their  tutelage,  and  by  their  help  first  disco- 
the  great  relations  of  the  earth  and  the  air :  struck  at 
with  mortal  disease ;  gloomy,  enthusiastic,  and  superstt- 
,  vdth  a  conscience  burning  like  lava,  and  indexible  like 
the  clouds  gather  about  the  majesty  of  him,  fold  after 

and,  witli  his  spii-it  buried  in  ashes,  and  rent  by  cartb- 
e,  yet  fruitful  of  true  thought  and  faithful  affection,  he 
Is  like  that  mound  of  desolate  scoi-ia  that  crowns  the  hill 
as  of  his  native  land,  with  its  sable  summit  far  in  heaven, 
its  fouudatlo)is  gieen  ivith  the  ordered  garden  and  the 
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When,  however,  our  mquiry  thus  brancheB  mto  the  succes- 
sive analysis  of  individual  characters,  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave 
it ;  noting  only  one  or  two  points  respecting  Sbakespere.  He 
seems  to  have  been  sent  essentially  to  take  universal  and 
equal  grasp  of  the  human  nature ;  and  to  have  been  removed, 
therefore,  from  all  influences  which  could  in  the  least  warp  or 
bias  his  thoughts.  It  was  necessary  that  be  should  lean  no 
way;  that  he  should  contemplate,  with  absolute  equality  of 
judgment,  tbe  life  of  the  court,  cloister,  and  tavern,  and  be 
able  to  sympathize  so  completely  with  all  creatures  as  to 
deprive  himself,  together  with  his  personal  identity,  even  of 
his  conscience,  as  he  casts  himself  into  their  hearts.  Ho  must 
be  able  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  Falstaff  or  Shylock  with  nc 
more  sense  of  contempt  or  hoiTor  than  Falstaff  or  Shylock 
themselves  feel  for  or  in  themselves ;  otherwise  his  own  con- 
science and  indignation  would  make  him  unjust  to  them; 
he  would  turn  aside  from  something,  miss  some  good,  or 
overlook  some  essential  palliation.  He  must  be  utterly  with- 
out anger,  utterly  without  purpose ;  for  if  a  man  has  any 
seiious  purpose  in  life,  that  which  runs  counter  to  it,  or  is 
foreign  to  it,  will  be  looked  at  frowningly  or  carelessly  by 
him.  Shakespere  was  forbidden  of  Heaven  to  have  any 
plans.  To  do  any  good  or  get  any  good,  in  the  common  sense 
of  good,  was  not  to  be  within  his  permitted  range  of  work. 
Not,  for  him,  the  founding  of  institutions,  the  preaching  of  doc- 
trines, or  the  repression  of  abuses.  Neither  he,  nor  the  sun, 
did,  on  any  morning  that  they  rose  together,  receive  charge 
li'om  their  Maker  concerning  such  things.  They  were 
both  of  them  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  good ;  both  to  behold 
nnoffendedly  all  that  was  upon  the  earth,  to  bum  nnappalled 
apon  the  spears  of  kings,  and  undisdaining,  upon  the  reeds  of 
the  river. 

Therefore,  to  far  as  nature  had  influence  over  the  early 
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tnuning  of  this  man,  it  was  easeatial  to  his  perfectuess  that  the 
nature  should  be  quiet.  No  monntun  passions  were  to  be 
allowed  in  him.  Inflict  upon  him  but  one  pang  of  the  monaa- 
tic  conscicuue ;  cast  upon  him  but  one  cloud  of  the  mountdn 
glooin ;  and  his  serenity  had  been  gone  for  ever — his  equity — 
liis  infinity.  You  would  have  made  another  Dante  of  him ; 
and  all  that  he  would  have  ever  uttered  about  poor,  soiled,  and 
frail  humanity  would  have  been  the  quarrel  between  SinoQ 
and  Adam  of  Brescia, — speedily  retired  from,  as  not  woithy  a 
man's  heaiing,  nay,  not  to  be  heard  without  heavy  fault.  All 
your  Folstafis,  Slenders,  Qnicklys,  Sir  Tobys,  Lances,  Touch- 
stones, and  Quinces  would  have  been  lost  in  that.  Shakespere 
could  be  allowed  no  mountains ;  nay,  not  even  any  supreme 
natural  beauty.  He  had  to  be  left  with  his  kingcups  and  clo- 
ver ; — pansies — the  pas^g  clouds — the  Avon's  flow — and  the 
undulating  hills  and  woods  of  Warwick ;  nay,  he  was  not  to 
love  even  these  in  any  exceeding  measure,  leat  it  might  make 
him  in  the  least  overrate  their  power  upon  the  strong,  foll- 
fledged  minds  of  men.  He  makes  the  quarrelling  tiurles  con- 
cerned about  them;  poor  lost  Ophelia  find  some  comfort  in 
them ;  fearful,  fair,  wise-hearted  Perdita  trust  the  speaking  of 
her  good  will  and  good  hostess-ship  to  them;  and  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Imogen  confide  bis  sorrow  to  them, — rebuked 
instantly  by  his  brother  for  "wench-like  words;*"  but  any 

*  "With  fairest  flowara 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  aad  grave.     Thou  sluitt  not  lack 
The  flower  tliat'a  like  tliy  lace — pale  primrose,  nor 
The  aiurel  harebell — like  tby  veins ;  no,  nor 
Tlie  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outaweetened  not  thy  breath.    The  ruddodi  would 
With  charitable  bill  bring  thee  all  tins; 
Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 
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thought  of  them  in  his  mighty  men  I  do  not  find:  it  ie  not 
usually  iu  the  nature  of  such  men ;  and  if  he  had  loved  the 
flowers  the  least  hetter  himselil  he  would  asuredly  have  been 
offended  at  this,  and  given  a  botanical  turn  of  mind  to  Csesar 
or  Othello. 

And  it  ia  even  among  the  most  cnrioua  proo&  of  the  neces- 
eity  to  all  high  ima^ation  that  it  should  p^nt  straight  from 
the  life,  that  he  has  not  given  such  a  turn  of  mind  to  some  of 
his  great  men; — Henry  the  Fifth,  for  instaooe.  Doubtless 
some  of  my  readers,  having  been  accustomed  to  hear  it 
repeated  thoughtlessly  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Shakespere 
conceived  the  spirit  of  all  ages,  were  as  much  offended  as 
surprised  at  my  saying  that  he  only  painted  human  nature  as 
he  saw  it  in  his  own  time.  They  will  find,  if  they  look  into 
his  work  closely,  aa  much  antiquarianism  as  they  do  geogra 
phy,  and  no  more.  The  commonly  received  notions  about 
the  things  that  had  been,  Shakespere  took  as  lie  found  them, 
animating  them  with  pure  human  nature,  of  any  time  and  all 
time ;  but  inquiries  into  the  minor  detail  of  temporary  feeling, 
he  despised  aa  utterly  as  he  did  maps ;  and  wheresoever  the 
temporary  feeling  was  in  anywise  contrary  to  that  of  his  own 
day,  he  errs  frankly,  and  paints  from  his  own  time.  Foi 
instance  in  this  matter  of  love  of  flowers ;  we  have  traced 

Om.  Frittiee,  have  dontv 

And  do  not  pUy  in  wench-like  words  with  thai 
Whioh  is  80  serious." 

Im<^n  bereel?  afterwards  in  deeper  pssaion,  will  ^ve  weeds — lu^  flowMt 
>—uid  something  nior^: 

"  4nd  when 
Wifli  wildwood  leaves,  and  weeds,  I  have  strewed  bis  graven 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Sach  OB  I  can,  twice  o'or,  VU  weep  and  sigh, 
And,  leaving  80  his  service,  follow  you." 
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already,  &r  enough  for  our  general  purposea,  de  niedub\al 
interest  in  ihem,  whether  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  fields,  or  to  be 
used  for  types  of  ornamentation  in  dreaa.  If  Shakeepere  had 
oared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  even  of  the  early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, he  would  assuredly  liave  marked  this  affeotion  in  soma 
of  his  knights,  and  indicated,  even  then,  in  heroic  tempeiti, 
the  peculiar  respect  for  loveliness  of  dress  whicb  we  find  con- 
stantly in  Dante.  But  he  could  not  do  this ;  he  had  not  seen 
it  in  real  life.  In  his  time  dress  had  iiecome  an  afiectation 
and  absurdity.  Only  fools,  or  wise  men  in  their  weak 
moments,  showed  much  concern  about  it ;  and  the  fiids  of 
human  natui'e  which  appeared  to  him  general  in  the  matter 
were  the  soldier's  disdain,  and  the  coxcomb's  care  of  it.  Hence 
Shakespere'e  good  soldier  is  almost  always  in  plain  or  battered 
armor ;  even  the  speech  of  Vernon  in  Henry  the  Fourth, 
which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  is  the  only  one  that  bears  fully 
upon  the  beauty  of  armor,  leans  more  upon  the  spirit  and 
hearts  of  men — "bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed;" 
and  has  an  under-current  of  slight  contempt  rnnning  through 
the  following  line,  "  Glitteiiiig  in  golden  coats,  like  images/" 
while  the  beauty  of  the  young  Harry  is  essentially  the  beauty 
of  fiery  and  perfect  youth,  answering  as  much  to  the  Greek) 
or  Roman,  or  Elizabethan  knight  as  to  the  mediseval  one; 
whereas  the  definite  interest  in  annor  and  dress  is  opposed  by 
Shakespere  in  the  French  (meaning  to  depreciate  them),  to 
the  £ngliah  mde  soldierliness : 

X  Con.    Tut,  I  have  the  beat  armor  of  the  world.    Would  it  were  day 
Orl    You  have  an  excellent  aimor,  but  let  m7  horse  have  bis  due." 

And  again: 

"  My  lord  constable,  the  armor  that  I  saw  m  jour  tent  to-niett,  are  tho« 
elara,  or  sunB,  upon  it!" 
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while  Henry,  half  proud  of  his  poorness  of  array,  speaks  of 
aimorlal  splendor  Bcornfully ;  the  main  idea  being  still  of  its 
b^g  a  gilded  show  and  vanity — 

"  Our  gsTuess  and  our  giU  are  all  beBmiiched." 

This  is  essentially  Elizabethan.  The  quarterings  on  a  knight's 
shield,  or  the  inlaying  of  his  armor,  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  by  him  aa  mere  "gayness  or  gilt"  in  earlier  days.* 
In  like  manner,  throughout  every  scale  of  rank  or  feeling, 
from  that  of  the  French  knights  down  to  Falstaff's  "  I  looked 
he  should  have  sent  me  two-and-twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I 
am  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security  I"  care  for  dress  is 
always  considered  by  Shakespere  as  contemptible ;  and  Mrs. 
Quickly  distinguishes  herself  from  a  true  fairy  by  her  solici- 
tude to  scour  the  chairs  of  order — and  "  each  f^r  instalment, 
coat,  and  several  crest ;"  and  the  association  in  her  mind  of 
the  dowel's  in  the  fairy  rings  with  the 

"Sappbire,  pearl,  and  rich  Bmbroider7, 
Buckled  below  (^ir  knighthood's  Ijooding  knee;" 

while  the  true  fairies,  in  field  amplicity,  are  only  anxious  to 
"sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door;"  and 

"With  this  field  dew  consecrate, 
Eveiy  several  chamlier  blosa 
Through  this  paliu%  with  sweet  peace." 

Note  the  expression   "  Field  dew  consecrate."     Sr.akspere 

*  ir  the  reader  thinks  that  in  Henr7  the  Fidh's  time  the  Elizabethan  tern 
per  might  already  have  been  maiiifeating  itself,  let  him  compare  tlie  Kagllah 
berald'a  speech,  act  2,  scene  3,  of  King  John;  and  by  way  of  specimen  oi 
fibakapere's  historical  care,  or  regard  of  medisral  diaracter,  the  hti-ge  uw 
ef  artOiery  in  the  previDua  scene. 
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loved  courts  and  catnpa;  but  he  felt  that  sacredaess  and  peac« 
were  in  the  dew  of  the  Fields  only. 

Th«re  is  another  respect  in  which  he  was  wholly  incapable 
of  enli-riug  into  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  He  had  no 
gieiit  ait  of  any  kind  around  Ttim  in  his  own  country,  and 
was,  consequently,  just  as  powevleas  to  conceive  the  general 
itiHuence  of  former  art,  as  a  man  of  the  most  inferior  calibre. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  I  did  not  care  to  quote  his  authority 
when  speaking  on  a  former  occnsion  respecting  the  power  of 
imitation.  If  it  bad  been  needful  to  add  his  testimony  to 
that  of  Dante),  I  might  have  quoted  multitudes  of  passages 
wholly  concurring  with  that,  of  which  the  "  fiii'  Portia's 
counterfeit,"  with  tbe  following  lines,  and  the  implied  ideal 
of  sculpture  in  the  Wintei's  Tale,  are  wholly  unanswerable 
instauces.  But  Shokespcre's  evidence  m  matters  of  art  is  as 
narrow  as  tbe  range  of  Elizobethan  art  in  England,  and 
resolves  itself  wholly  into  admiratiou  of  two  things, — mock- 
ery of  life  (as  in  this  instance  of  Hei'mione  as  a  statue),  or 
absolute  splendor,  as  in  the  close  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where 
the  notion  of  gold  as  tbe  chief  source  of  dignity  of  aspect, 
coming  down  to  Shakespere  from  the  times  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and,  as  I  sjud  before,  strictly  EUzabetban, 
would  interfere  seriously  with  the  pathos  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, but  for  the  sense  of  sacrifice  implied  in  it: 

"AsruA shall  Eomeob;  Malady  lie, 
Poor  sacrificea  of  our  enmity." 

And  observe,  I  am  not  giving  these  examples  as  proof  of 
any  smallness  in  Shakespere,  but  of  hia  greatness ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  his  contentment,  like  eveiy  other  great  man  who  ever 
breathed,  to  paint  nothing  but  what  he  saw;  and  therefore 
giving  perpetual  evidence' that  his  sight  was  of  the  sixte^ith, 
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ftud  not  of  the  thirteenth  century,  beneath  all  the  broad  and 
eternal  humanity  of  hia  imagination.  How  fer  in  these 
modem  days,  emptied  of  splendor,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
great  men  having  certain  sympathies  for  those  earlier  ages,  to 
act  in  this  differently  from  al!  their  predecessors;  and  how 
fer  they  may  succeed  in  the  reauscitation  of  the  past  by  habi 
tually  dwellmg  in  all  their  thoughts  among  vanished  genera 
tions,  are  questions,  of  all  practical  and  present  ones  con- 
cerning art,  the  most  difficult  to  decide ;  for  already  in  poetry 
several  of  our  truest  men  have  set  themselves  to  this  task, 
and  have  indeed  put  more  vitality  into  the  shadows  of  the 
dead  than  most  others  can  give  the  presences  of  the  living. 
Thus  Longfellow,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  has  entered  more 
closely  into  the  temper  of  the  Monk,  for  good  and  for  evil,  than 
ever  yet  theological  writer  or  historian,  though  they  may  have 
given  their  life's  labor  to  the  analysis :  and,  ag^n,  Robert 
Browning  ia  unerring  in  every  sentence  he  writes  of  the 
middle  ages. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  architecture,  domestic 
life  and  manners  were  gradually  getting  more  and  more  arti- 
ficial ;  all  natural  beauty  had  ceased  to  be  pevmitled  in  archi- 
tectural decoration,  while  the  habits  of  society  led  them  more 
and  more  to  live,  if  pos^ble,  in  cities ;  and  the  dress,  languag^e, 
and  manners  of  men,  m  general,  were  approximating  to  that 
horrible  and  lifeless  condition  in  which  you  find  them,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Now,  observe :  exactly  as  hoops,  and  starch,  and  felse  hdr, 
and  all  that  in  mind  and  heart  these  things  typify  and  betray, 
as  these,  I  say,  gained  upon  men,  thei'e  was  a  necessary  reaction 
En  favor  of  the  natural.  Men  had  never  lived  so  utteriy  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature  before ;  but  they  could  not  do 
[his  nilhout  feeling  a  strange  charm  in  that  which  they  defied; 
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and  accordingly  we  find  thia  reactionary  sentiment  «xpreaBuig 
itself  in  a  base  school  of  what  waa  called  jXMto/o/ poetry;  that 
is  to  say,  poetry  written  in  praise  of  the  country,  by  men  who 
lived  in  coffee-houaes  and  on  the  Mall,  The  essence  of  pas 
toral  poetry  Is  the  sense  of  strange  delightfiihiesa  in  grass, 
which  is  occasioaally  felt  by  a  man  who  has  seldom  set  hia 
foot  on  it ;  it  is  essentially  the  poetry  of  the  cockney,  and  for 
the  most  part  corresponds  in  its  aim  and  rank,  as  compared 
with  other  Uterature,  to  the  porceMa  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses on  a  chimney-piece  as  compared  with  great  works 
of  Bcnlpture. 

Of  course  all  good  poetry,  descriptive  of  rural  life,  is  essen- 
tially pastoral,  or  has  the  edect  of  the  pastoral,  on  the  minds 
of  men  living  in  cities ;  but  the  class  of  poetry  which  I  mean, 
and  which  you  probably  undei'stand,  by  the  term  pastoral,  ia 
that  in  which  a  &rmer'B  girl  is  spoken  of  as  a  "nymph,"  and 
a  farmer's  boy  as  a  "  swain, "  and  in  which,  throughout,  a 
ridiculous  and  unnatural  refinement  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
rural  life,  merely  because  the  poet  himself  has  neither  had  the 
courage  to  endure  its  hardships,  nor  the  wit  to  conceive  its 
realities.  If  you  examine  the  literature  of  the  past  centuiy, 
you  will  find  that  nearly  all  its  expressions,  having  reference 
to  the  country,  show  something  of  this  kind ;  either  a  foolish 
sentimentality,  or  a  morbid  fear,  both  of  course  coupled  with 
the  most  curious  ignorance.  Ton  will  find  all  its  descriptive 
expressions  at  once  vague  and  monotonous.  Brooke  are 
always  "purling;"  birds  always  "warbling;"  mount^ns  al- 
ways "  liil  their  honid  peaks  above  the  clouds ;"  vales  always 
"  are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  gloomy  woods ;"  a  few  more  dis- 
tinct ideas  about  haymaking  Mid  curds  and  cream,  acquirod 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  Bridge,  serving  to  give  an 
occasional  appearance  of  freshness  to  the  catalogue  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  which  descended  from  poet  to  poot ;  while 
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a  few  true  pieces  of  pastoral,  like  the  ""Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
and  Walton's  "Angler,"  relieved  the  general  waste  of  dulnese. 
Even  in  these  better  productiona,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  geueral  conception  of  the  country  merely  as  a  series 
of  green  fields,  and  the  combined  ignorance  and  dread  of  more 
sublime  scenery ;  of  which  the  mysteries  and  dangers  were 
enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  travelling  at  the  period.  Thus 
in  Walton's  "Angler,"  you  have  a  meeting  of  two  friends, 
one  a  Derbyahireraaa,  the  other  a  lowland  traveller,  who  is  as 
much  alarmed,  and  asea  nearly  as  many  expressions  of  aato 
nishment,  at  having  to  go  down  a  steep  hill  and  ford  a  brook, 
as  a  traveller  uses  now  at  crossing  the  glacier  of  the  Col  de 
Geant.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  difficulties  which,  until 
late  years,  have  lain  in  the  way  of  peaceful  and  convenient 
travelling,  ought  not  to  have  great  weight  assigned  toJ;hem 
among  the  other  causes  of  the  temper  of  the  century  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  if  you  will  examine  the  whole  i-ange  of  its 
literature — keeping  thb  point  in  view — I  am  well  persuaded 
that  you  will  be  struck  most  forcibly  by  the  strange  deadness 
to  the  higher  sources  of  landscape  sublimity  which  is  minglerf 
with  toe  morbid  pastoralism.  The  love  of  fresh  Mr  and  green 
grass  forced  itself  upon  the  animal  natures  of  men ;  but  that 
of  the  subiimer  features  of  aeeneiy  had  no  place  in  minds 
whoso  chief  powers  had  been  repressed  by  the  formalisms  of 
the  age.  And  although  in  the  second-rate  writers  continually, 
and  in  the  first-rate  ones  occasionally,  you  find  an  affectation 
of  interest  in  mountains,  clouds,  and  forests,  yet  whenever 
they  write  from  their  heart,  you  will  find  an  ntter  absence  of 
feeling  respecting  anything  beyond  gardens  and  grass.  Exa- 
mine, for  instance,  the  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne, 
the  comedies  of  Moli&re,  and  the  writings  of  Johnson  and 
Addison,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  single  expression 
of  true  delight  in  sublime  nature  in  any  one  of  them.     Per- 
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liikps  Steroe'B  "  Seatimental  Joamey,"  in  its  total  abflonce  of 
Bentiinent  on  any  aubjeut  but  hnmamty,  and  its  entire  want 
of  notice  of  anything  at  Geneva,  which  might  not  as  well  have 
been  Been  at  Coxwold,  is  the  most  etiildng  instance  I  could 
give  you ;  and  if  ynu  compare  with  this  negatioa  of  feeling  on 
one  sid'3,  the  intor.udes  of  Moli^re,  in  which  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  are  introduced  in  court  dress,  you  have  a  very 
accurate  conception  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  the  landscape  of 
Claude,  Gaspar  Fousain,  and  Salvator  Rosa  attained  its  repu- 
tation. It  is  the  complete  ezpresdon  on  canvas  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  Claude  embodies  the  foolish  pastoralism,  Salva^ 
tor  the  ignorant  terror,  and  Gaspar  the  dull  and  affected 
erudition. 

It  was,  however,  altogether  impos^ble  that  this  state  of 
things  could  long  continue.  The  age  which  had  buried  itself 
in  foi-malism  grew  weary  at  last  of  the  reslr^nt ;  and  the  ap 
proiich  of  a  new  lera  was  marked  by  the  appearance,  and  the 
unthusiastic  reception,  of  writei-s  who  took  delight  in  those 
wild  scenes  of  nature  which  had  so  long  been  despised. 

I  think  tlie  first  two  writers  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  a 
change  are  strongly  manifested  are  Mrs.  Radolifle  and  Roas- 
Koau ;  in  both  of  whom  the  love  of  natural  scenery,  thongh 
mingled  in  the  one  case  with  what  was  merely  dramatic,  and 
in  the  other  with  much  that  was  pitifully  morbid  or  vicious, 
was  still  itself  genuine,  and  intense,  differing  altogether  in 
character  from  any  sentiments  previously  traceable  in  litera- 
ture. And  then  rapidly  followed  a  group  of  writers,  who 
expressed,  in  various  ways,  the  more  powerful  or  more  pure 
feeling  which  had  now  become  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  the  age.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  Walter  Scott,  Many 
writers,  indeed,  describe  nature  more  minutely  and  more 
profoundly ;  but  none  show  in  higher  intensity  the  peculiar 
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paasioD  tor  vfhsit  is  luujeBtic  or  lovely  in  toild  nature,  to  whicli 
I  am  now  referring.  The  whole  of  the  poem  of  the  *'Lady 
of  the  Lake"  is  wiitten  with  almost  a  boyish  enthusiasm  for 
rocks,  and  lakes,  and  cataracta;  the  early  novek  show  the 
same  instinct  in  equal  strength  wherever  he  approaches  High* 
land  scenery ;  and  the  feeling  is  mingled,  observe,  with  a  most 
touching  and  aSectionate  appreciation  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture, in  which  alone  he  found  the  elements  of  natural  beauty 
seized  by  art;  bo  that,  to  this  day,  his  descriptions  of  Melrose 
and  Holy  Island  Cathedral,  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
and  "  Marmion,"  as  well  as  of  the  ideal  abbeys  in  the  "  Monas- 
tery" imd  "Antiquary,"  together  with  those  of  Caerlaverock 
and  Lochleven  Castles  in  "Guy  Mannering"  and  "The  Abbot," 
rem^  the  staple  possessions  and  text-books  of  all  travellers, 
not  so  much  for  their  beauty  or  accuracy,  as  for  their  exactly 
expressing  that  degree  offeding  with  which  most  men  in  this 
century  can  sympathise. 

Together  with  Scott  appeared  the  group  of  poets, — Byrou, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  and,  finally,  Tennyson, — differ- 
ing widely  in  moral  principles  and  spiritual  temper,  but  all 
agreeing  more  or  less  in  this  love  for  natural  scenery. 

Now,  you  will  ask  me — and  yon  will  ask  me  most  reason- 
ably— how  this  love  of  nature  in  modem  days  can  be  connected 
with  Christianity,  seeing  it  is  as  strong  in  the  intidel  Shelley 
as  in  the  sacred  Wordsworth.  Yes,  and  it  was  found  in  for 
worse  men  than  Shelley.  Shelley  was  an  honest  unbeliever, 
and  a  man  of  warm  affections ;  but  this  new  love  of  nature  is 
found  in  the  most  reckless  and  unprindpled  of  the  Frenoh 
novelists, — in  Eugene  Sue,  in  Dumas,  in  George  Sand, — and 
that  intensely.  How  is  this  f  Simply  because  the  feeling  is 
reactionary ;  and,  In  this  phase  of  it,  common  to  the  diseased 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  healthy  one.  A  man  dying  in  the  fever 
of  mtemperance  will  cry  out  for  water,  and  that  with  a  bitterer 
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tkiret  than  a  mao  whose  healthy  frame  naturally  delights  in 
the  mountwi  spring  more  than  in  the  wine  cap.  The  water 
is  not  dishonored  by  the  thirst  of  that  diseased,  nor  is  nature 
dishonored  by  the  love  of  the  nnworthy.  That  love  is,  per 
bape,  the  only  saving  element  in  their  minds  ^  and  it  sdll 
remains  an  indisputable  truth  that  the  love  of  nature  ia  a 
oharacteriatic  of  the  Christian  heart,  just  as  the  hunger  for 
healthy  food  is  characteristic  of  the  healthy  frame. 

I  think  it  probable  that  many  readers  may  be  surprised  at  my 
catling  Scott  the  great  representative  of  the  mind  of  the  age 
in  literature.  Those  who  can  perceive  the  intense  penetrative 
depth  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  exquisite  finish  and  melodious 
power  of  Tennj-son,  may  be  offended  at  my  placing  in  higher 
rank  that  poetry  of  careless  glance,  and  reckless  rhyme,  in 
which  Scott  poured  out  the  fancies  of  his  youth ;  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  French  novelists, 
or  who  have  in  any  wise  submitted  themselves  to  the  influence 
of  German  philosophy,  may  be  equally  indignant  at  my  asciibing 
a  principality  to  Scott  among  the  literary  men  of  Europe,  in 
an  age  which  has  produced  De  Balzac  and  Goethe. 

I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  hmnility 
I  do  not  mean,  by  humility,  doubt  of  his  own  power,  or  hesita- 
tion in  speaking  of  his  opinions ;  but  a  right  understanding  of 
the  relation  between  what  he  can  do  and  say,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world's  sayings  and  doings.  All  great  men  not  only  know  their 
bisiness,  but  usually  know  that  they  know  it;  and  are  not 
only  right  in  their  main  opinions,  but  they  usually  ki.iW  that 
they  are  right  in  them ;  only  they  do  not  think  much  of  them- 
selves on  that  account.  Amolfo  knows  he  can  build  a  good 
dome  at  Florence ;  Albert  Dnrer  writes  calmly  to  one  who  had 
found  &ult  with  his  work,  "  It  cannot  be  better  done ;"  Sir 
Isaac  N^ewton  knows  that  he  has  worked  out  a  problem  C7 
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two  that  would  have  pazzled  anybody  elae ; — only  t :iey  d<i  not 
iixpeet  their  fellow-men  therefore  to  fall  do'wii  and  worehip 
them ;  they  have  a  cnrioua  under-sense  of  powerlMsnesa,  feeling 
that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them,  but  through  them;  that 
they  could  not  do  or  be  anything  else  than  God  made  them. 
And  they  see  something  divine  and  God-made  in  every  othei 
man  they  meet,  and  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  and  incredibly 


Kow,  I  find  among  the  men  of  the  present  age,  as  lar  a«  1 
know  theni,  this  character  in  Scott  and  Turner  pre-eminently ; 
I  am  not  snre  if  it  ia  not  In  them  alone.  I  do  not  find  Scott 
talking  about  the  dignity  of  literature,  nor  Turner  about  the 
dignity  of  painting.  They  do  their  work,  feeling  that  they 
cannot  well  help  it ;  the  story  mast  be  told,  and  the  eficct  pot 
down ;  and  if  people  like  it,  well  and  good ;  and  if  not,  the 
world  will  not  be  mnch  the  worse. 

I  believe  a  very  different  impression  of  their  estimate  of 
themselves  and  their  doings  will  be  received  by  any  one  who 
reads  the  conversations  of  Wordsworth  or  Goethe.  The 
«/ig'Aies(  manifestation  of  jealousy  or  self-complacency  is  enough 
to  mark  a  second-rate  character  of  the  intellect ;  and  I  fear  that, 
especially  in  Goethe,  such  manifestations  are  neither  few  nor 
sUght. 

Connected  with  this  general  humihty  is  the  total  absence 
of  affectation  in  these  men, — that  ie  to  say,  of  any  assnmp 
tion  of  manner  or  behavior  in  their  work,  in  order  to  altraol 
attention.  Not  but  that  they  are  mannerists  both.  Scott's 
verse  is  strongly  mannered,  and  Turner's  oil  pMnting;  but 
the  manner  of  it  is  necessitated  by  the  feelings  of  the  men, 
entirely  natural  to  both,  never  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of 
show.  I  hardly  know  any  other  literary  or  pictorial  work  of 
the  day  which  is  not  in  some  degree  affected,  I  am  alraid 
Wordsworth  was  often  affected  in  his  simplidty,  and  De  Balzac 
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Ill  hie  finish.  Many  fine  French  writers  are  affected  in  tbeii 
reserve,  and  full  of  stage  tricks  in  placing  of  Hentencee.  It  is 
lucky  if  in  Gei-man  writers  we  ever  find  so  much  as  a  sentence 
without  affectation. 

Again  :  another  very  important,  though  not  in&11ib)e  te^  of 
neatness  is,  as  we  have  often  stud,  the  appearance  of  Ease 
with  which  the  thing  is  done.  It  may  be  that,  as  with  Dante 
and  Leonardo,  the  finit<h  given  to  the  work  efiaces  the  evidenc*' 
of  ease ;  but  where  the  ease  is  manifest,  as  in  Scott,  Turner,  and 
Tintoret ;  and  the  thing  done  is  very  noble,  it  is  a  strong  reason 
for  placing  the  men  above  those  who  confessedly  work  with 
great  pains.  Scott  writing  his  chapter  or  two  before  breakfast 
-  -not  retouching,  Turner  finisliing  a  whole  drawing  in  a  fore- 
noon before  he  goes  to  shoot  (providing  always  the  chapter 
and  drawing  be  good),  are  instantly  to  be  set  above  men  who 
confessedly  have  spent  the  day  over  the  work,  and  think  the 
hours  well  spent  if  it  has  been  a  little  mended  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  Indeed,  it  is  no  use  for  men  to  think  to  appear 
gruat  by  working  fast,  daahing,  and  scrawling ;  the  thing  they 
do  must  be  good  and  great,  cost  what  time  it  may ;  but  if  it  be 
so,  and  they  have  honestly  and  unaflfectedly  done  it  with  no 
^ort,  it  is  jtrobably  a  greater  and  better  thing  than  the  result 
of  the  hardest  efforts  of  others. 

Then,  as  touching  the  kind  of  work  done  by  these  two  men, 
the  more  I  think  of  it  I  find  this  conclusion  more  impressed 
upon  me, — that  the  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in 
this  world  is  to  see  something,  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  apl^n  way. 
Hundreds  of  people  can  t;»lk  for  one  who  can  think,  bnt 
thousfinds  can  think  for  one  who  can  see.  To  see  clearly,  is 
poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion, — all  in  one. 

Therefore,  finding  the  world  of  Literature  more  or  less  divided 
into  Tliinkers  and  Secra,  I  believe  we  shall  find  also  that  the 
Seers  are  wholly  the  greater  race  of  the  two.    A  true  Tlunker, 
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who  has  practical  pnrpoae  in  Ms  thinking,  and  a  sincere,  aa 
Plato,  or  Carlyle,  or  Holpa,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  aeer,  aud 
must  be  always  of  infinite  nse  in  his  generation ;  but  an  affected 
Thinker,  who  supposes  his  thinking  of  any  other  impoitanee 
than  as  it  tends  to  work,  is  aboat  the  vainest  kind  of  person 
that  can  be  found  in  the  occupied  classes.  Nay,  I  believe  that 
metaphysicians  and  philosophers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
troubles  the  world  has  got  to  deal  with ;  and  that  while  a  tyrant 
or  bad  man  is  of  some  use  in  teaching  people  submission  or 
indignation,  and  a  thoroughly  idle  man  is  only  harmful  in  setting 
an  idle  example,  and  communicating  to  other  lazy  people  his 
own  lazy  misunderstandings,  busy  metaphysicians  are  always 
entangling  good  and  active  people,  and  weaving  cobwebs 
among  the  finest  wheels  of  the  world's  business ;  and  are  as 
much  as  possible,  by  all  prudent  persons,  to  be  brushed  out  of 
their  way,  like  spiders,  and  the  meshed  weed  that  has  got  into 
the  Cambridgeshire  canals,  and  other  such  impediments  to 
barges  and  business.  And  if  we  thus  clear  the  metaphysical 
element  out  of  modem  hterature,  we  shall  find  its  bulk  amaz- 
ingly diminished,  and  the  claims  of  the  remaining  writers,  or 
of  those  whom  we  have  thinned  by  this  abstraction  of  their 
rtraw  stuffing,  much  more  easily  adjusted.* 

Ag^n :  the  mass  of  sentimental  literature,  concerned  with  the 
uialysifi  and  description  of  emotion,  headed  by  the  poetry  of 
Byron,  is  altogether  of  lower  rank  than  the  literature  which 
merely  describes  what  it  saw.  The  true  Seer  always  feels  as 
intensely  as  any  one  else ;  but  he  does  not  much  describe  his 

*  Obeenra,  I  do  not  apenJc  thua  of  metaphjaics  becauae  I  have  no  pleaaore 
in  Ibem.  When  I  epeak  contemptuoual}'  of  philolog7,  it  may  be  answered 
oje,  tbat  I  am  a  bad  vibolar ;  but  I  caanot  be  eo  aDswered  touching  meM- 
pbj^ics,  for  everj  one  conversant  wiLh  such  subjects  maj  aee  that  I  have 
tboug  inclinntiou  tbat  way,  which  would,  indeed,  have  led  me  far  astra;  long 
tgo,  if  I  bad  iiot  learned  also  some  uxeofmyhaudB,  eyee,  and  feet. 
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feeliiigB.  He  tells  yon  whom  he  met,  and  what  they  add, 
leaves  you  to  make  out,  from  that,  what  they  feel,  and  what 
be  feels,  but  goes  into  tittle  detail.  And,  generally  spet  king, 
pathetic  writing  and  carcfiil  explanation  of  passion  are  quite 
easy,  compared  with  this  plain  recording  of  what  people  said 
or  did,  or  with  the  right  invention  of  what  they  are  likely  to 
say  and  do ;  for  this  reason,  that  to  invent  a  story,  or  admirably 
and  thoroughly  tell  any  part  of  a  story,  it  is  neceBsary  to  grasp 
the  entire  mind  of  every  personage  concerned  in  it,  and  know 
precisely  how  they  would  be  affected  by  what  happens ;  which 
to  do  requires  a  colossal  intellect ;  but  to  describe  a  separate 
emotion  delicately,  it  is  only  needed  that  one  should  feel  i1 
oneself;  and  thouBands  of  people  are  capable  of  feeling  this  or 
that  noble  emotion,  for  one  who  is  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
feelings  of  somebody  sitting  on  the  other  fdde  of  the  table. 
Even,  therefore,  when  this  sentimental  literature  is  first  rate, 
as  in  passages  of  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Keals,  it  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  so  high  as  the  Creative ;  and  though  perfection, 
even  in  narrow  fields,  is  perhaps  as  rare  as  in  the  wider,  and  it 
may  be  as  long  before  we  have  another  In  Memoriam  as  another 
Guy  Mannering,  I  unhesitatingly  receive  as  a  greater  manilesta- 
tion  of  power  the  right  invention  of  a  few  sentences  spoken  L 
Pleydell  and  Mannering  across  their  supper-table,  than  the  most 
tender  and  passionate  melodies  of  the  self-examining  verse. 

Having,  therefore,  cast  metaphysical  writers  out  of  our  way, 
aud  sentimental  writers  into  the  second  rank,  I  do  not  think 
Scott's  supremacy  among  those  who  remain  will  any  more  be 
doubtM ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  have  been  doubtful  before,  had 
it  not  been  encumbered  by  innumerable  faults  and  weaknesses. 
Bui  it  is  pre-eminently  in  these  faults  and  weaknesses  that 
Scott  is  representative  of  the  mind  of  his  age:  and  because  he 
is  the  greatest  man  born  amongst  ua,  and  intended  for  the 
enduring  type  of  us,  all  our  principal  &nlt3  must  be  liud  on  his 
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Moulders,  and  he  must  bear  dowu  the  dark  marks  to  the  latest 
ages ;  while  the  smaller  men,  who  have  some  special  work  to  do, 
perhaps  not  so  nmoh  belonging  to  this  age  as  leading  out  of  it 
to  the  next,  are  often  kept  providentially  quit  of  the  encum- 
brances which  they  had  not  strength  to  sustain,  and  are  much 
gmoolher  and  pleasanter  to  look  at,  in  their  way ;  only  that  a 
a  smaller  way. 

Thus,  the  most  startling  fault  of  the  age  heing  its  ^thlessnesa, 
it  ia  neoeesary  that  its  greatest  man  should  be  faithless.  Nothing 
is  more  notable  or  sorrowful  in  Scott's  mind  than  its  incapacity 
of  steady  belief  in  anything.  He  cannot  even  resolve  hardily 
to  believe  In  a  ghost,  or  a  water-apiiit ;  always  explains  them 
away  in  an  apologetic  manner,  not  believing,  all  the  while, 
even  his  own  explanation.  He  never  can  clearly  ascertain 
whether  there  is  anything  behind  the  arras  but  rats;  never 
draws  swords,  and  thrusts  at  it  for  life  or  death  ;  but  goes  on 
looking  at  it  timidly,  and  saying,  "it  must  be  the  wind,"  He 
is  educated  a  Presbyterian,  and  rem^s  one,  because  it  is  the 
most  sensible  thing  he  can  do  if  he  is  to  live  in  Edinburgh ;  but 
he  thinks  Romanism  more  picturesque,  and  pro&neness  more 
gentlemanly :  does  not  see  that  anything  affects  human  life  but 
.ove,  courage,  and  destiny;  which  are,  indeed,  not  matters  of 
ffiith  at  all,  but  of  Nght.  Any  gods  but  those  are  very  misty 
in  outline  to  him;  and  when  the  love  is  laid  ghastly  in  poor 
Charlotte's  coffin ;  and  the  courage  is  no  more  of  use, — the  pen 
having  fallen  from  between  the  fingers ;  and  destiny  is  sealing 
the  scroll, — the  God-light  is  dim  in  the  tears  that  Ml  on  it. 

He  is  in  all  this  the  epitome  of  his  epoch. 

Again :  as  another  notable  weakness  of  the  age  is  its  habi 
of  looking  back,  in  a  romantic  and  passionate  idleness,  to  the 
past  ages,  not  nnderstandiug  them  all  the  while,  nor  really 
desiring  to  understand  them,  so  Scott  gives  up  ncai'ly  the  half 
of  bis  intellectual  power  to  a  fond,  yet  purposeless,  dreaming 
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ovei  the  past,  and  Bpends  half  hia  literary  labors  in  3nileavor9 
to  revive  it,  not  in  reality,  but  on  the  stage  of  fiction  ;  eiideavore 
which  were  the  beat  of  the  kind  that  modernism  made,  but  etill 
successful  only  bo  &r  as  Scott  put,  tmder  the  old  armor,  the 
everlasting  human  nature  which  be  knew ;  and  totally  imsuc- 
cessful,  so  far  an  concerned  the  pEunUng  of  the  armor  itself 
which  he  knew  not.  The  excellence  of  Scott's  work  is  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  sketched  irom  present 
nature.  His  &miliar  life  is  inimitable ;  his  quiet  scenes  of 
introductory  conversation,  as  the  beginning  of  Rob  Roy  and 
Redgauntlet,  and  all  his  Uving  Scotch  characters,  mean  or  noble, 
from  Andrew  Fairservico  to  Jeanie  Deana,  are  simply  right,  and 
can  never  be  bettered.  But  his  romance  and  antiquarianiam, 
hta  knighthood  and  monkery,  are  all  false,  and  he  knows  them 
to  be  felae ;  does  not  care  to  make  them  earnest ;  enjoys  them 
for  their  strangeness,  but  laugha  at  his  own  antiqnarianism,  all 
through  his  own  thiid  novel, — with  exquisite  modesty  indeed, 
but  with  total  misunderstanding  of  the  fimction  of  an  Antiquary, 
He  does  not  see  how  anything  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  past  but 
confusion,  old  iron  on  drawing-room  chiurs,  and  serious  incon- 
venience to  Dr.  Heavysteme. 

Again :  more  than  any  age  that  had  preceded  it,  ours  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Art."  It  had  not 
a  dngle  fixed  principle,  and  what  unfixed  principles  it  worked 
upon  were  all  wrong.  It  was  necessary  that  Scott  should 
know  nothing  of  art.  He  neither  cai-ed  for  painting  nor  sculp- 
ture, and  was  totally  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  about 
them.  He  had  some  confiised  love  of  Gothic  architecture, 
because  it  was  dark,  picturesque,  old,  and  Uke  nature ;  but 
could  not  tell  the  worst  from  the  best,  and  built  for  himself 
perhaps  the  most  incongruous  and  ugly  pile  that  gentlemanly 
modernism  ever  designed ;  marking,  in  the  most  curious  and 
subtle  way,  that  mingling  of  reverence  with  irreverence  which 
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is  SO  striking  in  the  age;  he  reverences  Melrose,  yet  casta  one 
of  its  piscinas,  puts  a  modem  steel  grate  into  it,  and  makes  it 
his  fireplace.  Like  all  pure  moderns,  he  supposes  the  Gothie 
barbarous,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  it ;  admires,  in  an 
eijually  ignorant  way,  totally  opposite  styles;  is  delighted 
with  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh ;  mistakes  its  dulnees  foi 
purity  of  taste,  and  actually  compares  it,  in  its  deathful  for- 
maJity  of  street,  as  contrasted  with  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
town,  to  Britomart  taking  off  her  armor. 

Again :  as  in  reverence  and  iiTeverence,  so  in  levity  and 
melancholy,  we  saw  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  wraugely 
interwoven.  Therefore,  also,  it  is  necessary  that  Scott  should 
be  light,  careless,  uneamest,  and  yet  eminently  sorrowful. 
Throughout  all  his  work  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  pui-pose 
but  to  while  away  the  hour.  His  life  had  no  other  object  than 
the  pleasure  of  the  instant,  and  the  establisbirg  of  a  family 
name.  All  thoughts  were,  in  their  outcome  and  end,  less 
than  nothing,  and  vanity,  And  yet,  of  all  poetry  that  I  know, 
none  is  so  sorrowful  as  Scott's,  Other  great  masters  are 
pathetic  in  a  resolute  and  predetermined  way,  when  they 
choose;  but,  in  their  own  minds,  are  evidently  stem,  or  hope- 
fid,  or  serene ;  never  really  melancholy.  Even  Byron  is  rather 
sulky  and  desperate  than  melancholy;  Keats  is  sad  because 
he  is  Mckly ;  Shelley  because  he  is  impious ;  but  Scott  is 
inherently  and  consistently  sad.  Around  all  his  power,  and 
brightness,  and  enjoyment  of  eye  and  heart,  the  far-away 
jSkilian  knell  is  for  ever  sounding ;  there  is  not  one  of  those 
joving  or  laughing  glances  of  his  but  it  is  brighter  for  the 
film  of  tears;  hia  mind  is  hke  one  of  his  own  hill  rivers, — it  is 
white,  and  flashes  in  the  sun  iair]y,  careless,  as  it  scema,  and 
hasty  in  its  going,  but 
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"  Fur  beaeath,  where  elov  ihej  creep 
From  pool  to  eddj,  dark  and  deep, 
Where  aiders  motst,  and  willows  weep, 
You  liear  ber  atreama  repine." 

Life  bcgms  lo  pass  from  hiro  veiy  earl; ;  «id  while  Hoinei 
on^  cheerfully  in  his  blindness,  and  Bante  retains  his  conrage, 
ftod  rejoices  in  hope  of  Paradise,  through  all  his  exile,  Scott, 
yet  hardly  past  bis  youth,  lies  pensive  in  the  sweet  sunshine 
and  amonf  the  harvest  of  his  native  hills. 

"Blackford,  on  whose  uncultured  Iweasl, 

Among  tlie  broom,  md  thoro,  ftod  wMu, 
A  truant  boj,  I  sought  the  nea^ 
Or  liatad  OS  I  la/  at  rest. 

While  rose  oo  Ijreezes  thin 
Tho  murmur  of  tbo  city  crowd, 
And,  Ironi  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 

St.  Giles's  mingling  dliil 
Now,  from  tbe  summit  to  tlie  plain, 
Waves  all  tlie  bill  with  yellow  grain 

And  on  tlic  lundscape  us  J  look, 
Nought  do  I  see  ur.ch::nged  remain, 

Save  tlie  rude  cliffy  and  chiming  brook ; 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  Parly  fKeudsliips  past  and  gone." 

Such,  then,  being  tbe  weaknesses  wbicii  it  was  necessary 
that  Scott  should  share  with  his  age,  in  order  that  he  miglil 
sufficiently  represent  it,  and  such  the  grounds  for  supposiug 
him,  in  spite  of  all  these  weaknesses,  the  greatest  literary 
man  whom  that  age  produced,  let  us  glance  at  the  principal 
points  in  which  hia  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the 
mediaeval  3. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  novf,  as  I  did  with  Homer  and  Dante, 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  feelings  wliieh  appear  to 
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be  traceable  in  Scott's  allusions  to  landscape  scenery, — foi 
this  would  require  a  volume, — but  only  to  indicate  the  main 
points  of  differing  character  between  bis  temper  and  Dante's. 
Then  we  will  examine  in  detail,  not  the  laudscape  of  literatare. 
but  that  of  painting,  which  must,  of  course,  be  equally,  or  even 
in  a  higher  degree,  characteristic  of  the  age. 

And,  first,  observe  Scott's  habit  of  looking  at  nature  neitbei' 
as  dead,  or  merely  material,  in  the  way  that  Homer  regards 
it,  nor  as  altered  by  hia  own  feelings,  in  the  way  that  Eea^ 
and  Tennyson  regard  it,  but  as  having  an  animation  and  pathos 
of  its  own,  wholly  irrespective  of  human  presence  or  passion, 
— an  animation  which  Scott  loves  and  sympathizes  with,  as  he 
wonld  with  a  fellow-creature,  forgetting  himself  altogether, 
and  subduing  his  own  humanity  before  what  seems  to  him  the 
power  of  the  landscape. 

"  Ton  lonely  tliorn, — would  be  could  Mil 
Tbe  chaogeB  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a.  sapling  bough  1 
Would  he  could  le\l,  tiow  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  msde, 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  dung  the  rowan  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  allowed  his  head, 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  redl" 

Scott  does  not  dwell  on  the  grey  stubbornness  of  the  thoni, 
because  be  himself  is  at  that  moment  disposed  to  be  dull,  or 
stubborn ;  neither  on  the  cheerful  peeping  forth  of  the  rowan, 
because  he  himself  ia  at  that  moment  cheerful  or  curions :  but 
he  perceives  them  both  with  the  kind  of  interest  that  he  would 
take  in  an  old  man,  or  a  climbing  boy ;  forgetting  himself  in 
sympathy  with  either  ago  or  youth. 
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And  &om  Ibe  graaaj  slope  he  seea 
The  Qreta  Qow  to  meet  the  Teea, 
Where  isauii^  from  her  darksome  htd, 
She  caught  the  morwDg's  esBtem  red. 
And  through  the  Butlening  vale  below 
BoUed  ber  bright  wavee  in  ixey  glow, 
AU  bluahiiig  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  some  sh;  moid,  in  convent  bred^ 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gaj 
Kng  forth  her  nuptial  roundelaj." 

Is  Scott,  or  are  the  persous  of  his  story,  gay  at  tbie  moiaeLtT 
Far  from  it.  Neither  Scott  nor  Risiu^iam  are  happy,  lut 
the  Greta  is:  and  Scott's  sympathy  is  ready  for  the  Greta,  on 
the  instant. 

Observe,  therefore,  this  is  not  pathetic  fallacy ;  for  there  is 
BO  passion  in  Scott  which  alters  nature.  It  is  not  the  lover's 
passion,  making  him  think  the  larkspurs  are  listening  for  his 
lady's  foot ;  it  is  not  the  miser's  passion,  making  him  think 
that  dead  leaves  are  falling  coins ;  hut  it  is  an  inherent  and 
continual  habit  of  thought,  which  Scott  ^ares  with  the  mo- 
derns in  genei-al,  being,  in  &ct,  nothing  else  than  the  instinctive 
sense  which  men  must  have  of  the  Divine  pi'^ence,  not  formed 
into  distinct  belief.  In  the  Greek  it  created,  as  we  saw,  the 
Mthfuliy  believed  gods  of  the  elements:  in  Dsmte  and  the  me- 
dicevals,  it  formed  the  faithfully  believed  angehc  presence :  in 
the  modern,  it  creates  no  perfect  form,  does  not  apprehend  dis- 
tinctly any  Divine  being  or  operation ;  but  only  a  dim,  slightly 
credited  animation  in  the  natural  object,  accompanied  with 
great  interest  and  affection  for  it.  This  feeling  is  quite  unl- 
versal  with  us,  only  varying  in  depth  according  to  ibe 
greatness  of  the  heart  that  holds  it ;  and  in  Scott,  being  mort 
than  usually  intense,  and  accompanied  with  infinite  affection 
and  quickness  of  sympathy,  it  enables  him  to  conquer  all  ten- 
dencies to  the  pathetic  fallacy,  and,  instead  of  making  Nature 
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anywke  subordinate  to  himself,  he  makes  himself  sibordiiiatf 
to  her — follows  her  lead  simply — does  not  venture  to  bring  his 
own  cares  and  thoughts  into  her  pure  and  quiet  prosence— 
paints  her  in  her  simple  and  imiversal  truth,  adding  no  resull 
of  momentary  passion  or  fimcy,  and  appears,  "therefore,  at  first 
shallower  than  other  poets,  being  in  reaUty  wider  and  healthier. 
"  What  am  I  ?"  he  says  contmually,  "  that  I  should  trouble 
this  sincere  nature  with  my  thoughts.  I  happen  to  be  feverish 
and  depressed,  and  I  could  see  a  great  many  sad  and  strange 
things  in  those  waves  and  flowers ;  but  I  have  no  business  to 
see  snch  things.  Gay  Greta !  sweet  harebells !  you  are  not 
sad  nor  strange  to  most  people;  yoa  are  but  bright  water  and 
blue  blossoms ;  you  shall  not  be  anything  else  to  me,  except 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  are  a  little  alive, — no  one 
can  help  thinking  that."  And  thus,  as  Nature  is  bright, 
serene,  or  gloomy,  Scott  takes  her  temper,  find  paints  her  as 
she  is ;  nothing  of  himself  being  ever  intruded,  except  that 
&r-away  Eolian  tone,  of  which  he  is  unconscious;  and  some 
limes  a  stray  syllable  or  two,  like  that  about  Blackford  Hill, 
distinctly  stating  personal  feeling,  but  all  the  more  modestly 
for  that  distinctness,  and  for  the  clear  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  the  chiming  brook,  nor  the  corn-fields,  that  are  sad,  but 
only  the  boy  that  rests  by  them ;  so  returning  on  the  instant 
to  reflect,  in  all  honesty,  the  image  of  Nature  as  she  is  meant 
by  all  to  be  received ;  nor  that  in  line  woi-da,  but  in  the  first 
that  come ;  nor  with  comment  of  far-fetched  thoughts,  bat 
with  easy  thoughts,  such  as  all  sensible  men  ought  to  have  in 
such  places,  only  spoken  sweetly ;  and  evidently  also  with  nu 
undercurrent  of  more  profound  reflection,  which  here  and  there 
murmurs  for  a  moment,  and  which  I  think,  if  we  choose,  we 
may  continually  pierce  down  to,  and  diink  deeply  from,  bul 
wliich  Scott  leaves  us  to  seek,  or  shun,  at  our  pleasure. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  unselfishness  and  humility,  Scott's 
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enjoyment  of  Nature  is  incomparablf  greater  tlian  that  of  any 
other  poet  I  know.  All  the  rest  carry  their  cares  to  her,  and 
begin  mauaderiitg  in  her  ears  about  their  own  afiurs.  Ten- 
nyson goes  oat  on  a  furzy  common,  and  sees  it  is  calm  autumn 
Bunslilne,  but  it  gives  him  do  pleasure.    He  only  remembers 


"  Dead  caJtu  in  that  noble  breast 
Which  heares  but  with  the  heaving  doep." 

He  sees  a  thundercloud  in  the  evening,  and  would  have 
"  doted  and  pored"  on  it,  but  cannot,  for  fear  it  should  bring 
the  ship  bad  weather.  Keats  drinks  the  beauty  of  Katnre 
violently ;  but  has  no  move  real  sympathy  with  her  tban  he 
has  with  a  bottle  of  claret.  His  palate  is  fine ;  but  he  "  bursts 
joy's  grape  against  it,"  gets  nothing  but  misery,  and  a  bitter 
taste  of  dregs  out  of  his  desperate  draught. 

Byron  and  Shelley  arc  nearly  the  same,  only  with  less  truth 
of  perception,  and  even  more  troublesome  selfishness.  Words- 
worth is  more  like  Scott,  and  understands  how  to  be  happy, 
but  yet  cannot  altogether  rid  himself  of  the  sense  that  he  is  a 
philosopher,  and  ought  always  to  be  saying  something  wise. 
He  has  also  a  vague  notion  that  Natm'c  would  not  be  able  to 
get  on  well  without  Wordsworth ;  and  finds  a  considerable 
pai-t  of  his  pleasure  in  looking  at  himself,  as  well  as  at  her. 
But  with  Scott  the  love  is  entirely  humble  and  unselfish.  "  I, 
Scott,  am  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing ;  but  these  crags, 
and  heaths,  and  clouds,  how  great  they  are,  how  lovely,  how 
for  ever  to  be  beloved,  only  for  their  own  dlent,  thoughtless 
sake !" 

This  pure  passion  for  nature  in  its  abstract  being,  is  stiL 
increased  in  its  intensity  by  the  two  elements  above  taken 
notice  oi, — the  love  of  antiquity,  and  the  love  of  color  and 
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bcsautifiil  form,  mortified  in  our  streets,  and  aeetiiig  for  food 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  ruin  :  both  feelings,  observe,  instinc- 
tive in  Scott  fiom  his  childhood,  as  everything  that  uiakes  a 
man  great  is  always. 

"  And  well  the  lonely  miant  knew 
RacesEea  where  the  wallflower  grew. 
And  honeyaucble  loved  to  crawl, 
TTp  the  long  crag  and  ruined  wall. 
I  deemed  aiich  uuoka  the  sweetest  shade 
The  aoQ  in  all  its  roiuid  aurvejed." 

Hot  that  these  could  have  been  instinctive  in  a  child  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  sentiments  of  a  people  increase  or  diminish 
in  intenaty  from  generation  to  generation, — every  disposition 
of  the  parents  affecting  the  frame  of  the  mind  in  their  off- 
spring :  the  soldier's  child  is  born  to  be  yet  more  a  soldier,  and 
the  politician's  to  be  still  more  a  poHtician ;  even  the  slightest 
colors  of  sentiment  and  affection  are  transmitted  to  the  heirs 
of  life ;  and  the  crowning  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  people 
is  given  when  some  infant  of  highest  capacity,  and  sealed  with 
the  impress  of  this  national  character,  is  born  where  providen- 
tial (nrcumstances  permit  the  full  development  of  the  powers 
it  has  received  straight  from  Heaven,  and  the  passions  which  it 
has  inherited  from  its  fathers. 

This  love  of  ancientness,  and  that  of  natural  beauty,  associ- 
ate themselves  also  in  Scott  with  the  love  of  liberty,  which 
was  indeed  at  the  root  even  of  all  his  Jacobite  tendencies  in 
politics.  For,  putting  aside  certain  predilections  about  landed 
property,  and  family  name,  and  "  gentlemanlinees"  in  the  chib 
sense  of  the  word, — respecting  which  I  do  not  now  inquire 
whether  they  were  weak  or  wise, — the  main  element  which 
msdces  Scott  like  Cavaliers  better  than  Puritans  is,  that  he 
thinks  the  former  /ree  and  masterful  as  well  as  loyal ;  and 
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the  Utter  formal  and  tlavish.  He  is  loyal,  not  so  much  id 
rewpoct  for  law,  as  in  unselfish  love  for  the  king;  and  his  sym- 
pathy is  quite  as  ready  for  any  active  borderer  who  breaks  the 
law,  or  fights  the  king,  in  what  Scott  thinks  a  generous  way, 
lis  for  the  king  himself,  Rebtillion  of  a  rough,  free,  and  bold 
kind  he  is  always  delighted  by ;  he  only  objects  to  rebellion 
ou  principle  and  in  form :  bare-headed  and  open-throated  trea- 
son he  will  abet  to  any  extent,  hut  shrinks  Irom  it  in  a  peaked 
hat  and  starched  collar;  nay,  politically,  he  only  delights  iu 
kingship  itself,  because  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  head  and 
centre  of  liberty ;  and  thinks  that,  keeping  hold  of  a  king's 
hand,  one  may  get  rid  of  the  cramps  and  fences  of  law ;  and 
that  the  people  may  be  governed  by  the  whistle,  as  a  High- 
land clan  on  the  opeu  hill-side,  instead  of  being  shut  up  into 
Hurdled  folds  or  hedged  fields,  as  sheep  or  cattle  left  masterless. 
And  thus  nature  beeomea  dear  to  Scott  in  a  threefold  way: 
dear  to  him,  first,  as  containing  those  remains  or  memories 
of  the  past,  which  he  cannot  find  in  cities,  and  giving  hope 
of  Prwtorian  mound  or  knight's  grave,  in  every  gi-een  slope 
and  shade  of  its'  desolate  places ; — dear,  secondly,  in  its  moor- 
land liberty,  which  has  for  him  just  as  high  a  ehann  as  the 
fenced  garden  had  for  the  mediaeval : 

"  For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 

A  self-willod  imp— a  grandame's  child; 

But,  half  a  plag;ua,  and  imif  a  jest, 

Waa  stiU  eadured,  beloved,  careaaed , 

For  me,  tliua  oiirtured,  dost  thou  ask 

The  classic  poet's  well-cooned  laskT 

Nay,  Erskine,  nay.    On  tlie  wild  hill 

Let  the  wild  beaClibell  flourisb  still ; 

Cheriah  the  tulip,  prune  the  vme; 

But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine^ 

And  leave  untrimmed  the  eglaDtiiie;" 

—and  dear  to  him,  finally,  in  that  perfect  beauty,  denied  alike 
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in  cities  and  in  men,  tor  which  ererj  modem  _eart  had  begun 
at  laat  to  thirst,  and  Scott's,  in  its  freshness  and  power,  of  all 
men's,  most  earnestly. 

And  in  this  love  of  beauty,  observe,  that  (as  I  said  we  might 
except)  the  love  of  color  is  a  leading  element,  his  healthy 
mind  beiog  incapable  of  loEong,  under  any  modem  false  teach- 
ing, its  joy  in  brilliancy  of  hue.  Though  not  so  subtle  a 
colorist  as  Dante,  which,  under  the  tarcumstances  of  the  age, 
he  could  not  be,  he  depends  quite  as  much  upon  color  for  his 
power  or  pleasure.  And,  in  general,  if  he  does  not  mean  to 
say  much  about  things,  the  one  character  which  he  will  g^ve  ia 
color,  using  it  with  the  most  perfect  mastery  and  faithfulness, 
up  to  the  point  of  possible  modem  perception.  For  instance, 
if  he  has  a  sea-storm  to  paint  in  a  single  line,  he  does  not,  as 
a  feebler  poet  would  probably  have  done,  use  any  expression 
about  the  temper  or  form  of  the  waves ;  does  not  call  them 
angry  or  mountainous.  He  is  content  to  strike  them  out  with 
two  dashes  of  Tintoret'a  fevorite  colori; 

"  The  blackening  loave  ia  edged  wtih  whiU  ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  seomewa  tiy." 

There  la  no  form  in  this.  Nay,  the  m^  virtue  of  it  is,  that 
it  gets  rid  of  all  form.  The  dark  rs^ing  of  the  sea — what 
form  has  that  ?  But  out  of  the  cloud  of  its  darkness  thost) 
lightning  flashes  of  the  foam,  coming  at  their  terrible  intervals 
— you  need  no  more. 

Again :  where  he  has  to  describe  tents  mingled  among  oaks, 
he  says  nothing  about  the  form  of  either  tent  or  tree,  but  only 
(Ipves  the  two  strokes  of  color: 

"  ThouSMid  pavilions,  while  as  wkto, 
Chequered  the  borough  moor  below, 
Oft  giyiog  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
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That  darkl/  huge  did  in 

And  taTned  Ote  giaring  wbilf  ailh  gnaoL* 

Again :  of  tents  at  Flodden : 

"  Next  morn  tha  Baron  olimbed  tlie  tomt^ 

To  view,  afar,  the  Scottish  pow^, 

Bucamped  oa  Floddan  edge. 
The  white  pavilionB  mode  a  shoir, 
Like  remnanta  of  the  winter  enow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge." 

Again :  of  trees  mingled  with  dark  rocks : 

"  UntJl,  where  Teith'a  young  waters  roll 
Betwixt  liim  and  a  wooded  kuoU, 
Tbat  graced  tlte  nablt  9trath  with  i^rMn. 
The  chapel  of  St  Bride  was  seen." 

Again;  there  is  hardly  any  form,  only  smoke  and  uol>r 
in  his  celebrated  description  of  Edinburgh : 

"  The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  dty  glow 

Willi  gloomy  splendor  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke- wreaths,  huge  and  alow, 
That  round  lier  sable  turrets  flow, 

The  morniog  beams  were  alied. 
And  tioged  t)iem  witli  a,  lustre  proud, 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  tlmnder^doud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clotlicd  the  height 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state. 

And  ail  Uie  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky, 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  aod  hi^ 

Mine  own  romantic  town  I 
But  northward  &r  with  purer  blaze, 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  ray^ 
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And  as  each  beatb;  lop  thej  Idawd, 
It  Reamed  a,  purple  aiiietbjsL 
Tender  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 
Here  FiestoD  fiaj  aad  Berwick  Law: 

And,  broad  between  Ihem  rolled, 
Tbe  gallant  Fritb  the  eye  might  note^ 
Whose  islands  on  iia  boaom  float, 

Like  emenJda  chased  in  gold." 

I  do  not  like  to  spoil  a  fine  passage  by  italidziDg  it ;  but 
observe,  tbe  only  hints  at  form,  given  throughout,  are  in  the 
somewhat  vague  words,  "ridgy,"  "massy,"  "close,"  and 
"  high :"  the  whole  bemg  still  more  obscured  by  modem  mys- 
tery, in  its  moBt  tangible  form  of  emoke.  But  tbe  colors  are 
all  definite ;  note  the  rainbow  band  of  them — gloomy  or  dnsky 
red,  sable  (pure  black),  amethyst  (pure  purple),  green,  and 
gold — a  noble  chord  throughout ;  and  then,  moved  doubtless 
less  by  tbe  smoky  than  the  amethystine  pait  of  the  group, 

"  jfitz  Kustace'  heart  felt  closely  peot, 
The  Epnr  he  to  bis  clmi^r  lent, 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 
Asd  makiog  demivolle  in  air, 
Cried,  'Where's  tho  coward  would  not  dare 

To  fight  fur  such  a  land !' " 

I  need  not  multiply  examples :  the  reader  can  easUy  trace 
for  himseli^  through  verse  &miliar  to  ns  all,  the  force  of  these 
color  instincts.  I  will  therefore  add  only  two  passages,  not 
so  completely  known  by  heart  as  most  of  the  poems  in  which 
they  occur. 

>'  TwBS  silence  alL     Ha  laid  'lim  down 
"Where  purple  heatli  profusely  sttown. 
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And  tbroMwott,  witb  its  axon  beU 

And  moss  and  thyiDe  his  cushion  swdL 

There,  epent  with  toil,  he  lisOeea  eyed 

The  coorsa  of  GreU's  playful  tide; 

Beneath  her  banka,  now  eddying  dan, 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  tbe  sun, 

Aa,  dsndng  over  rock  nud  stone, 

In  yellow  light  her  cuirente  shone^ 

Hatdiing  in  hue  tiie  bTorite  gem 

or  Albin's  mountaia  diadem. 

Then  tirod  to  watch  the  cuireat  play. 

He  turned  bis  weary  eyes  away 

To  where  Uie  bank  opposing  showed 

Its  huge  square  diffa  through  shaggy  wood. 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Beared  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast; 

Around  its  broken  annimit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  snble  yew; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Its  waste  sod  weatber-beateo  side; 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay. 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 

Fragmeata,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn, 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  'horn.' 

If  ote,  first,  what  &n  esqnisite  chord  of  color  is  given  in  the 
auccesfflon  of  this  passage.  It  begins  vith  purple  and  blue; 
then  passes  to  gold,  or  cwragorm  color  (topss  color) ;  then  to 
p(^  grey,  through  which  the  yellow  passes  into  black;  and 
the  black,  throngh  broken  dyes  of  lichen,  into  green.  Note, 
secondly, — what  is  indeed  so  manifest  throughout  Scott's 
landscape  as  hardly  to  need  pointing  out,— l^e  love  of  rocks, 
and  true  understanding  of  their  colors  and  characters,  opposed 
as  it  is  in  every  conceivable  way  to  Dante's  hatred  and  misan- 
derstanding  of  them. 

I  have  aheady  traced,  hi  various  places,  moat  of  the  oauses 
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of  this  great  difference ;  namely,  first,  the  rnggednesH  of  north- 
em  temper  (compare  |  8.  of  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of 

Gothic  in  the  Stones  of  Venice)  ;  then  the  really  greater  beauty 
of  the  northern  rocks,  aa  noted  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
Apennine  limestone ;  then  the  need  of  finding  beauty  among 
them,  if  it  were  to  be  found  anywhere, — no  well-arranged 
colors  being  any  more  to  be  seen  in  dreas,  but  only  in  rock 
lichens;  and,  finally,  the  love  of  irregularity,  liberty,  and 
power,  springing  up  in  glorious  opposition  to  laws  of  prosody, 
fashion,  and  the  five  orders. 

The  other  passage  I  have  to  quote  is  still  more  interesting ; 
because  it  has  no  form  in  it  af  o^  except  in  one  word  (cha- 
lice), but  wholly  composes  its  imagery  either  of  color,  or  of 
that  delicate  half-believed  life  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so 
important  an  element  in  modem  landscape. 

"  The  Bummer  dawn's  refiected  hue 
To  parpU  changed  Loch  Katrine  Uite  ; 
Hildlj  and  Bofl  the  western  breeze 
Jast  liiased  the  lake;  just  aCirred  the  trees; 
And  the  pkaied  lalce,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not,  for  joy ; 
The  mountiun-ehadowB  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bright  uncertainty  thpy  lie, 
Like  future  joya  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  watar-lUy  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  reared  of  silver  bright : 
The  doe  awoke,  »id  U>  the  lawn, 
Befceniined  with  dew-drops,  led  her  Siwut 
Tbe  grey  mist  lett  tbs  mo':intiun  side; 
The  torrent  showed  its  glislenbg  pride; 
Invisible  iL  Beckgd  aky, 
Tbe  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrnsli 
Qood-morrow  gavfl  from  brake  and  borii; 
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In  aoBwer  ooood  tbe  cosbat  dOT« 
Her  notog  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  lora.' 

Two  more  coimderations  are,  howerer,  sa^eated  by  tl>e 
above  passage.  The  first,  that  the  love  of  natnral  history, 
excited  by  tbe  coDtinoal  atteution  now  given  to  all  wild  land- 
Buape,  heightens  reciprocally  the  interest  of  that  landscape,  and 
becomes  an  important  element  in  Scott's  description,  leading 
him  to  finish,  down  to  the  minutest  speckling  of  breast,  and 
sUghtGst  shade  of  attributed  emotion,  tbe  portrutare  of  birds 
and  animals ;  in  strange  opposition  to  Homer's  slightly  named 
"sea-crows,  who  have  care  of  the  works  of  the  sea,"  and 
Dante's  singing-birds,  of  undefined  species.  Compare  care- 
fully a  passage,  too  long  to  be  quoted, — the  2nd  and  3rd  stan- 
zas of  canto  VI.  of  Rokeby. 

The  second,  and  the  last  point  I  have  to  note,  is  Scott's 
habit  of  drawing  a  slight  moral  from  every  scene,  just  enough 
to  excuse  to  his  conscience  his  want  of  definite  religious  feel- 
ing; and  that  this  slight  moral  is  almost  always  melancholy. 
Here  ho  has  stopped  short  without  entirely  expressing;  it — 

"  The  mountain  nhadowB 

■     lie 
Like  future  joja  to  Fauoj'a  eye." 

His  completed  thought  would  be,  that  those  future  joys,  like 
the  mountain  shadows,  were  never  to  be  attained.  It  occurs 
fully  uttered  in  many  other  places.  He  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  rebuking  bis  own  worldly  pride  and  rauity,  but 
never  purposefully : 

"  The  Toam-globeg  on  her  eddiea  ride, 
Thick  aa  the  schemes  of  tmman  pride 
That  down  life's  ourreot  drive  amain. 
As  frul,  as  frolJij,  and  aa  viuu." 
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"  Foxglove,  and  nigbtahade,  ade  b;  side^ 
Emblems  ofpuDisliiaent  and  pride." 

"  Her  dark  eje  flaflhed;  she  paused  and  uglied;^ 
'  Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  1'" 

And  hear  the  thought  he  gathers  from  the  Bunaet  (notiD^ 
first  the  Tumerian  color, — as  oaaal,  its  principal  element)  : 

"  The  Eultry  sumzner  daj  ia  done 
Tbe  western  hilts  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mouatBiD  peak  and  villa^  spire 
RetaiD  reflectioo  of  his  &re. 
Old  Barnard's  towera  are  purple  stQI, 
To  those  that  gaze  IWnn  Toller  Hill; 
Distant  Bod  high  the  tower  or  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  tbe  anvil  glows ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Bich  with  tbe  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  ia  gold  arrajed. 
Streaks  jet  awhile  the  closing  shade ; 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tinia  which  brighter  bouni  bad  given. 
Thoa,  aged  men,  full  lotb  and  slow, 
The  vanities  of  life  far^;o, 
And  coant  their  youtbhil  folliee  o'er 
Til]  Memoty  lends  her  lit;ht  no  more." 

That  is,  as  far  as  I  remember,  one  of  the  most  finidied  plecee 
of  Bunaet  he  has  given ;  and  it  has  a  woful  moral ;  yet  one 
vhjch,  with  Sootl,  is  inseparahle  from  the  scene. 
Hark,  agmn : 

"  Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  ssttii^  dsj 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
(^  the  broad  lake  and  mountain's  wd^ 
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To  MJ,  '  Thus  pleaaureB  fade  nwiqr ; 
Youth,  lalecta,  lieauly,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dork,  forlorn,  and  gnj.' " 

Aad  again,  hear  Bertniiu : 

"  Uiue  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun : 
With  diak  like  battle  target  rad, 
Ha  niahea  to  hU  bumuig  bed, 
Djee  the  wide  wave  wilb  bloodj'  ligbV 
Then  idnkB  at  once ;  and  all  is  night" 

In  all  places  of  this  kind,  where  a  pasabg  thought  is  sug- 
gested by  some  external  scene,  that  thonght  is  at  once  a  slight 
and  sad  one.  Scott's  deeper  moral  sense  is  marked  in  the 
conduct  of  his  stories,  and  in  casual  reflections  or  exclamations 
arising  out  of  their  plot,  and  therefore  sincerelj  ottered ;  as 
that  of  Marmion: 

"  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weaTt^ 
Whon  first  we  practise  to  deceive  t" 

But  the  reflections  which  are  founded,  not  on  events,  bnt 
on  scenes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  shallow,  partly  insincere,  and, 
as  far  as  wncere,  sorrowful.  This  habit  of  ineffective  dream 
ing  and  moralizing  over  passing  scenes,  of  which  the  earliest 
type  I  know  is  given  in  Jaques,  is,  as  aforesaid,  usually  the 
satisfaction  made  to  our  modem  conscieucea  for  the  want  of  a 
sincere  acknowledgment  of  God  in  nature;  and  Shakspere 
Iius  marked  it  as  the  characteristic  of  a  mind  *'  compact  of 
jars." 

In  the  reading  of  a  great  poem,  in  the  hearing  of  a  noble 
oration,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  writer  and  not  his  skill, — hia 
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passion,  not  his  power,  on  wfaich  our  nunds  are  fixed.  We  see 
as  he  sees,  but  we  see  not  him.  We  become  pait  of  )iini,  feel 
with  him,  judge,  behold  with  him ;  but  we  tbink  of  him  as  lit- 
tle as  of  oureelves.  Dowethinkof  .^Bscbylus  whileweiraiton 
the  eilence  of  Cassandra,  or  of  Shakspere,  while  we  listen  to 
the  wailing  of  Lear  ?  Not  bo.  The  power  of  the  masters  is 
known  by  their  self-annihilation.  It  Js  commensurate  with  the 
d^ree  in  which  they  themselves  appear  not  in  their  work. 
The  harp  of  the  minstrel  is  untruly  touched,  if  his  own  glory 
is  all  that  it  truly  records.  Every  great  writer  may  be  at 
owx  known  by  his  guiding  the  mind  &r  from  himself  to  th<i 
beauty  which  is  not  of  his  creation,  and  the  knowledge  which 
is  past  his  finding  ont. 

I  admit  two  orders  of  poets,  but  no  third ;  and  by  these  two 
orders  I  mean  the  Creative  (Shaltspere,  Homer,  Dante),  and 
Reflective  or  Perceptive  {Wordsworth,  Eeats,  Tennyson). 
But  both  of  these  must  be  Jirat-iate  in  their  range,  though 
their  range  is  different ;  uid  with  poetry  second-rate  in  quaiity 
no  one  ought  to  he  allowed  to  trouble  mankind.  There  u 
quite  enongh  of  the  best, — ^much  more  than  we  can  ever  read 
or  enjoy  in  the  length  of  a  life ;  and  it  is  a  literal  wrong  or  sin 
in  any  person  to  encumber  us  with  inferior  work.  I  have  no 
patience  with  apologies  made  by  young  pseudo-poets,  "  that 
they  believe  there  is  some  good  in  what  they  have  written : 
that  they  hope  to  do  better  in  time,"  &c,  Som^  good !  If 
there  Is  not  aU  good,  there  is  no  good.  If  they  ever  hope  to 
do  better,  why  do  they  trouble  us  now?  Let  them  rather 
courageously  bum  all  they  have  done,  and  wait  for  the  better 
days.  There  are  few  men,  ordinarily  educated,  who  in  moments 
of  strong  feeling  could  not  strike  out  a  poetical  thought,  and 
afterwards  polish  it  so  as  to  be  presentable.  But  men  of  sense 
\ivaw  better  than  so  to  waste  their  time;  and  those  who  sin. 
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cerelj  love  poetry,  know  the  touch  of  the  master's  h&nd  on 
the  chorda  too  veil  to  fiimble  among  them  ^tier  him.  May, 
more  than  thia;  all  inferior  poetry  is  an  injury  to  the  good, 
inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  the  freshness  of  rhymes,  blunders 
upon  and  i^rea  a  wretched  commonalty  to  good  thoughts ; 
and,  in  general,  adds  to  the  weight  of  human  weariness  in  a 
most  woM  and  cuIpaUe  manner.  There  are  few  dioughts 
likely  to  oome  aoross  ordinary  men,  which  have  not  already 
been  expressed  by  greater  men  in  the  beet  possible  way;  and 
it  is  a  wiser,  more  generous,  more  noble  thing  to  remember 
and  point  out  the  perfect  words,  than  to  invent  poorer  ones, 
wherewith  to  encumber  temporarily  the  world. 

Keats,  describing  a  wave,  breaking,  out  at  sea,  says  of  itr— 

"  Down  whose  g;reen  Ymek  the  Bhort-liTod  fiuun,  all  hoar, 
Bursts  gradiul,  with  a  wajward  indolenoe," 

That  is  quite  perfect,  as  an  example  of  the  modem  manner. 
The  idea  of  the  peculiar  action  with  which  foam  rolls  down  a 
long,  lai^e  wave  could  not  have  been  ^ven  by  any  other 
words  so  well  as  by  this  "  wayward  indolence."  But  Homer 
would  never  have  written,  never  thought  o^  such  words.  He 
could  not  by  any  posaibilily  have  lost  dght  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  wave  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  it,  do  what  it 
m^bt,  was  still  nothing  else  than  salt  water;  and  that  salt 
water  could  not  be  either  wayward  or  indolent.  He  will  oall 
the  waves  "over-roofed,"  "fnll-oharged,"  "monstrous,"  "com- 
pact^black,"  "dark-dear,"  "violet-colored,"  " winoMJolorod," 
and  BO  on.  But  every  one  of  these  epithets  is  descriptive  of 
pure  physical  nature.  "  Over-roofed"  is  the  term  he  invarb.blj 
uses  of  anything — rock,  house,  or  wave — that  nods  over  at 
the  brow ;  the  other  terms  need  do  explanation ;  they  are  as 
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■(lourate  and  intcDse  ia  truth  aa  words  can  be,  but  they  nevei 
show  the  slightest  feeling  of  anything  animated  in  the  ocean. 
Blaok  or  dear,  monstrous  or  violet-colored,  cold  salt  water 
it  is  always,  and  nothing  but  that. 

And  thus,  in  fiill,  there  are  four  olasaes ;  the  men  who  fee. 
nothing,  and  therefore  see  traly ;  the  men  who  feel  strongly, 
think  weakly,  and  see  nntmly  (second  order  of  poets) ;  the 
men  who  feel  strongly,  think  strongly,  and  see  truly  (firat 
oi-der  of  poets)  ;  and  the  men  who,  strong  as  human  creatures 
can  be,  are  yot  submitted  to  Influences  stronger  than  they, 
and  see  in  a  sort  untruly,  because  what  they  see  is  inconceiv- 
ably above  them.  This  last  is  the  usual  condition  of  prophetic 
inspiration, 

I  separate  these  classes,  in  order  that  their  character  may  be 
clearly  understood;  but  of  course  they  are  united  ea<^  to  the 
other  by  imperceptible  transitions,  and  the  same  mind,  accord- 
ing to  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected,  passes  at  different 
tjmea  into  the  various  states.  Still,  the  difference  between  the 
great  and  less  man  is,  on  the  whole,  chiefly  in  this  point  of 
alterabilUy.  That  is  to  say,  the  one  knows  too  much,  and  per- 
ceives and  feels  too  much  of  the  past  and  fiituie,  and  of  all 
things  beside  and  around  that  which  immediately  affects  him, 
to  be  in  any  wise  shaken  by  it.  His  mind  is  made  up ;  his 
thoughts  have  an  accostomed  current ;  his  ways  are  steadfest ; 
it  is  not  this  or  that  new  ^ght  which  will  at  once  unbalance 
him.  He  is  tender  to  impression  at  the  surface,  like  a  rock  with 
deep  moss  upon  it ;  but  there  is  too  much  mass  of  him  to  be 
moved.  The  smaller  man,  with  the  same  degree  of  sensibility, 
is  at  once  carried  off  his  feet ;  he  wants  to  do  something  he  did 
not  want  to  do  before ;  he  views  all  tbe  universe  in  a  new  light 
through  his  tears ;  he  is  gay  or  enthusiastic,  melancholy  or 
passionate,  as  things  come  and  go  to  him.   Therefore  the  high 
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ereative  poet  might  even  be  thonght,  to  a  great  exteut, 
impasidTe  (as  Bfaallow  people  think  Dante  stem),  receiving 
indeed  all  feelings  to  the  fiill,  bnt  having  a  great  centre  of 
reflectioD  and  knowledge  in  which  he  stands  serene,  and  watchee 
the  feeling,  as  it  were,  from  &r  oS, 

Dante,  in  his  most  intense  moods,  has  entire  command  of 
himself^  and  can  look  around  calmly,  at  aU  moments,  for  the 
im^e  or  the  word  that  will  best  tell  what  he  sees  to  the  tipper 
or  lower  world.  But  Keata  and  Tennyson,  and  the  poets  of 
the  second  order,  are  generally  themselves  subdued  by  the 
feelings  onder  which  they  write,  or  at  least,  write  as  choosing 
to  be  so,  and  therefore  admit  certain  ezpresNons  and  modes  ot 
thought  which  are  in  some  sort  diseased  or  &lse. 

Now  BO  long  as  we  see  that  the  feding  is  true,  we  pardon, 
or  are  even  pleased  by,  the  confessed  fallacy  of  sight  which  it 
induces.  But  the  moment  the  mind  of  the  speaker  becomes 
cold,  that  moment  every  suoh  expression  becomes  untrue,  as 
being  for  ever  untrue  in  the  external  facts.  And  there  is  no 
greater  baseness  in  literature  than  the  habit  of  u^g  these 
metaphorical  expressions  in  cool  blood.  An  inspired  writer, 
in  liill  impetuosity  of  passion,  may  speak  irisely  and  truly  of 
"  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  thdr  own  shame ;"  but 
it  is  only  the  basest  writer  who  cannot  speak  of  the  sea  without 
talking  of  "  ra^ng  waves,"  "  remorseless  floods,"  "  ravenous 
billows,"  (fee;  and  it  is  one  oftheugns  of  the  highest  power  in 
a  writer  to  check  all  such  habits  of  thought,  and  to  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  pure  /act,  out  of  which  if  any  feeling 
3<)mes  to  him  or  his  reader,  he  knows  it  most  be  a  true  one. 

To  keep  to  the  waves,  I  forget  who  it  is  who  represents 
a  man  in  desp^r,  deling  that  his  body  may  be  cast  into  the 
eea, 

"  Whoi'.  cA  inging  mound,  and  fixan  OuU  passed  ataof/, 
Mighi  mock  tlie  eje  that  questioned  where  1 1^." 
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Observe,  there  is  not  a  single  false,  or  even  overcharged, 
expression.  "  Mound  "  of  the  sea  wave  is  perfectly  simple  and 
true ;  "  chaDging  "  is  as  familiar  as  may  be ; ''  foam  that  passed 
away,"  strictly  literal;  and  the  whole  line  descriptive  of  the 
reality  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  I  know  not  any  other 
verse,  in  the  range  of  poetry,  that  altogether  equals.  For  most 
people  have  not  a  distinct  idea  of  the  clumsiaess  and  massive- 
nesa  of  a  large  wave.  The  word  "  wave  "  is  used  too  generally 
of  lipplos  and  breakei's,  and  bendings  in  light  drapery  or  grass ; 
it  does  not  by  itself  convey  a  perfect  image.  But  the  word 
"  mound "  is  heavy,  large,  dark,  definite ;  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  kind  of  wave  meant,  nor  missing  the  sight  of  it.  Then  th# 
term  "  changing  "  has  a  peculiar  force  also.  Most  people  think 
of  waves  as  rising  and  falling.  But  if  they  look  at  the  sea 
carefully,  they  will  perceive  that  the  waves  do  not  rise  and 
fall.  They  change.  Change  both  place  and  form,  but  they 
do  not  fell ;  one  wave  gjes  on,  and  on,  and  still  on ;  now 
lower,  now  higher,  now  tosmng  its  mane  like  a  horse,  now 
bnilding  itself  together  like  a  wall,  now  shaking,  now  steady, 
but  still  the  same  wave,  till  at  last  it  seems  struck  by  something, 
and  changes,  one  knows  not  how, — ^becomes  another  wave. 

The  close  of  the  line  inusts  on  this  image,  and  paints  it  still 
more  perfectly, — "  foam  that  passed  away."  Not  merely  melt- 
ing, disappearing,  but  passing  on,  out  of  sight,  on  the  career 
of  the  wave.  Then,  having  put  the  absolute  ocean  fact  as  far 
as  he  may  before  our  eyes,  the  poet  leaves  us  to  feel  about  it 
as  we  may,  and  to  trace  for  ourselves  the  oppodte  tact, — the 
image  of  the  green  mounds  that  do  not  change,  and  the  whito 
and  written  stones  that  do  not  pass  away ;  and  thence  to  follow 
out  also  the  associated  images  of  the  calm  life  with  the  quiet 
grave,  and  the  despiuring  life  with  the  fading  foam ; — 

"  Let  DO  man  move  his  bonea." 
"  As  for  Samaria,  her  king  ia  cut  oCT  like  the  foam  upon  tbe  water." 
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Bnt  nothing  of  this  is  aotnallf  told  or  pointed  ont,  and  tlie 
expressions,  as  tbey  stand,  are  perfectly  severe  and  accurate, 
Qtterljr  nmnflnenced  by  the  firmly  governed  emotion  of  the 
writer.  Even  the  word  "mock"  is  hardly  an  exception,  as  it 
may  stand  merely  for  "  deceive  "  or  "  defeat,"  without  implying 
any  impersonation  of  the  waves. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  an  instance  to  show  the  peon- 
liar  dignity  possessed  by  ail  passages  which  limit  their  expression 
to  the  pure  fact,  and  leave  the  hearer  to  gather  what  he  can 
from  it.  Here  is  a  notable  one  from  the  Hiad.  Helen,  looking 
from  the  Sceeaii  gate  of  Troy  over  the  Grecian  host,  and  telling 
Priam  the  names  of  its  captains,  says  at  last : — 

"  I  Bee  all  the  other  daik-eyed  Greeks ;  but  two  I  cannot,  see, — Castor  and 
Pollux, — whom  one  mother  bore  with  me.  Have  thej  not  followed  from 
bir  LttcediEmon,  or  have  thoj  indeed  oome  in  tlieir  sea-wandering  ships,  but 
DOW  will  not  enter  into  the  battle  of  men,  feorins  the  ehame  and  the  scorn 


Then  Homer: — 

"  So  she  spoke.  But  them,  ftlread;,  tlie  Ufe^Tlng  earth  ponetsa^  there  to 
lAcediemOD,  in  the  dear  GitherlaDd." 

Note,  here,  the  high  poetical  truth  carried  to  the  extreme. 
The  poet  has  to  speak  of  the  earth  in  sadness,  bnt  he  will  not 
let  the  sadness  affect  or  change  lus  thoughts  of  it.  No ;  though 
Castor  and  Pollux  be  dead,  yet  the  earth  is  our  mother  still, 
fruitful,  life-^ving.  Theiie  are  the  facta  of  the  thing,  I  see 
nothing  else  than  these.     Make  what  you  will  of  them, 

Takeanothervcrynotable  instance  from  CaaimirdelaVigne'B 
terrible  ballad,  "La  Toilette  de  Constance."  I  must  quote  a 
few  lines  out  of  it  here  and  there,  to  enable  the  reader  who  lias 
not  the  book  by  Mm  to  understand  its  close. 
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"la  TOILETEB  DE  COHBTAiraB." 

"Vite,  Anna,  vite;  au  BuinMr 

Plus  vite,  Anna.     Llieuce  a'avaiux^ 
Et  je  vais  au  bal  ce  Boir 
Cbez  rambassadaur  da  Franoa. 

T  peoMz  Tous,  ils  sont  &n^,  cee  ncetult^ 
Si  Kmt  dliier,  mou  Dieo,  comme  tout  paawl 

Qne  du  r^seau  qui  retient  mee  cbeveux 
Xiea  glaada  d'azur  retombant  aTac  grAoe. 

Ploahautl  FlugbaBJ  Voua  ds  compranec  riMil 
Qae  Bor  mOD  front  ce  e^bir  ^tmcelle : 

Tous  me  piquez,  mal-adroite.     Ah,  c'eat  biei^ 
Bien,— ch^re  Anna  I  Je  t'aime,  Jb  mm  belle. 

Oelui  qu'ett  yaon  je  Toudraia  oublier 

(Anna,  ma  robe)  il  y  sera,  j'espire. 
(Ah,  S,  protane,  eat-ca  1&  mon  collier  T 

Quail  ces  grams  d'or  b^nita  par  le  Saint  Pdrol) 
n  J  sera ;  Dien,  a'il  piessait  ma  main 

Ed  7  pensanl,  i  peine  je  respire : 
PSre  Anaelmo  doit  m'enteadre  demain, 

Comment  ferai-je,  Anoa,  pour  tout  lul  dlief 

Tita,  un  ooup  d'csQ  an  mirt«r, 
Le  dernier. J'aj  I'l 


Chez  I'ajnbasBadouT  de  Franoe. 

PrtB  du  foyer,  Constanoo  s'admimt, 

Dieu  1  BUT  sa  robe  il  role  una  ^tincelte  I 
Au  feu.    Oourez ;  Quand  I'eepoir  raniTrdt 

Tout  perdre  ainsi  [   Quoi  I   Uourir, — et  h  b 
LTwirible  feu  ronge  avec  Toluptfi 

Sea  bras,  son  sain,  et  I'entoure,  et  a'filSve, 
Bt  aans  i^tle  d^vora  m  beauty 

8e«  dixhuit  ana,  h^laa,  et  bod  doox  r6n\ 
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Adieu,  bal,  pltusir,  Maoorl 
On  diuit,  Fuirre  ConsUnoe  I 


Ves,  that  is  the  fact  of  it.  RightorwroD^,  the  port  does  not 
nay.  What  you  may  think  about  it,  he  does  not  know.  He 
hae  nothing  to  do  with  that.  There  lie  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
^1  in  her  chamber.  There  they  danced,  till  the  morning,  at 
the  Ambassador's  of  France.    Make  what  you  will  of  it. 

If  the  reader  will  look  through  the  ballad,  of  which  I  hare 
quoted  only  about  the  third  part,  he  will  find  that  there  ia 
not,  from  beginning  to  end  of  it,  a  ungle  poetical  (so  called) 
expression,  except  in  one  stanza.  The  girl  speaks  as  simple 
prose  as  may  be ;  there  is  not  a  word  she  would  not  have  actually 
used  as  she  was  dressing.  The  poet  stands  by,  impassive  as  a 
statue,  recording  her  words  Just  as  they  come.  At  last  the 
doom  seizes  her,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  for  an 
instant,  his  own  emotions  conquer  him.  He  records  no  longer 
the  &cts  only,  but  the  facts  as  they  seem  to  him.  The  fire 
gnaws  with  voluptuousness — without  pity.  It  is  soon  past. 
The  &te  is  fixed  for  ever ;  and  he  retires  into  his  pale  and  crytital- 
line  atmosphere  of  truth.    He  closes  all  with  the  calm  veradty, 

"Tbeysoid,  ' Poor Conataooe I' " 

Now  in  this  there  is  the  exact  type  of  the  oonsummate 
poetical  temperament.  For,  be  it  clearly  and  constantly  re- 
membered, that  the  greatness  of  a  poet  depends  upon  the  two 
faculties,  acuteness  of  feeling,  and  command  of  it.  A  poet  ia 
V'reat,  first  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  passion,  and 
ihen,  that  strength  being  granted,  in  proportion  to  his  govern- 
ment of  it ;  there  being,  however,  always  a  point  beyond  which 
it  would  be  inhuman  and  monstrous  if  he  pushed  this  govern 
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ment,  and,  therefore,  a  point  at  which  all  feveriah  and  wild  &acy 
becomes  just  and  true.  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria  cannot  be  contemplated  firmly  by  a  prophet  of 
Israel.  The  fact  is  too  great,  too  wonderful.  It  overthrows 
him,  dashes  him  into  a  confiised  element  of  dreame.  All  the 
worid  ia,  to  his  stunned  thought,  full  of  strange  voices,  "  Yea, 
the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
'  Since  thou  art  gone  down  to  the  grave,  no  feller  is  come  up 
agMDst  us.' "  So,  stilt  more,  the  thought  of  the  presence  of 
Deity  cannot  be  borne  without  this  great  astonishment.  "  The 
mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  shall  clap  their  hands." 

But  by  how  much  this  feeling  is  noble  when  it  is  justified  by 
the  strength  of  its  cause,  by  so  much  it  is  ignoble  when  there 
is  not  cause  enough  for  it ;  and  beyond  all  other  ignobleness  is 
the  mere  afiectation  of  it,  in  hardness  of  heart.  Simply  bad 
writing  may  almost  always,  as  above  noticed,  be  known  by  its 
adoption  of  these  fiinciful  metaphorical  expressions,  as  a  sort 
of  current  coin ;  yet  there  is  even  a  worse,  at  least  a  more 
harmfiil,  condition  of  writing  than  this,  in  which  such  expres- 
sions are  not  ignorantly  and  feelingleasly  caught  up,  but,  by 
some  master,  skilful  in  handling,  yet  insincere,  delibei'ately 
wrought  out  with  chill  and  studied  fancy ;  as  if  we  should  try 
to  make  an  old  lava  stream  look  red-hot  again,  by  covering  it 
with  dead  leaves,  or  white-hot,  with  hoar-frost. 

When  Young  is  lost  in  veneration,  as  he  dwells  on  the 
character  of  a  truly  good  and  holy  man,  he  permits  him- 
self for  a  moment  to  be  overborne  by  the  feeling  so  fer  as  to 
exclaim — 

"  Where  shall  I  Bnd  him  1  aogels,  tell  me  where. 
You  know  hirn  ;  he  is  near  you ;  point  Mm  out 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  Irom  his  brow, 
Of  trace  his  footsl^pa  bj-  the  rising  flowera?" 
10" 
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Thin  emotion  bae  a  worthy  caiae,  and  is  thns  ti  ae  and  right. 
Bat  now  hear  the  cold-hearted  Pope  say  to  a  shepherd  girl— 

"  Wbere'er  Joa  walk,  cool  gales  shall  tan  the  glade  I 
Trees,  where  jou  Bit,  ahall  crowd  into  a  ehade; 
four  praise  the  birds  aball  chant  in  every  grov^ 
And  winds  Bball  waft  it  to  the  powers  above. 
But  would  JOU  sing,  and  riroJ  Orpheus'  strain, 
The  wondering  TorestB  soon  ahould  dance  agun ; 
The  moving  mounluns  hear  the  powerful  call. 
And  headlong  streams  hang,  listening,  in  theh"  &U." 

Tim  is  not,  nor  could  it  for  a  momeat  be  mistakeo  for,  tbe 
language  of  passion.  It  is  ;^mple  falsehood,  uttered  by  hypo- 
crisy; definite  absurdity,  rooted  in  affectation,  and  coldly 
asserted  in  the  teeth  of  nature  and  fact.  Passion  wilt  indeed 
go  for  in  deceiving  itself;  but  it  must  be  a  strong  pasMon,  not 
the  wmple  wish  of  a  lover  to  tempt  his  mistress  to  sing. 
Compare  a  very  closely  parallel  passage  m  Wordsworth,  in 
which  the  lover  has  lost  bis  mistress: 

"  Three  jears  bad  Barbara  hi  her  grave  been  laid, 
■When  thus  his  moan  he  made ; — 

'Oh,  move,  thou  cottage,  from  behmd  yon  ottk. 

Or  let  th(  ancient  tree  uprooted  Ke, 
That  in  some  other  way  yon  smolie 

May  mount  into  the  sky. 
If  still  behind  yon  pine-tree's  ragged  bough, 

Headlong,  the  waterfall  must  come, 

Oh,  let  it,  then,  bo  dumb — 
Be  anything,  sweet  stream,  but  that  which  then  art  now.' " 

Here  is  a  cottage  to  be  moved,  if  not  a  mountnin,  and  a 
waterftlt  to  be  silent,  if  it  is  not  to  hang  listening ;  but  wiih 
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what  diSerent  relation  to  the  mind  that  contemplates  tLem  t 
Here,  in  the  extremity  of  its  agony,  the  soul  cries  ont  wildly 
for  relief^  which  at  the  same  moment  it  partly  knows  to  he 
impossible,  but  partly  believes  possible,  in  a  vague  impiessioii 
that  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  to  ^ve  relief  even  to  a  losx 
sore  distress, — that  nature  is  kind,  and  God  is  kind,  and  thai 
grief  is  strong ;  it  knows  not  well  what  is  possible  to  anoh 
grief  To  ralence  a  stream,  to  move  a  cottage  wall, — one 
might  think  it  could  do  as  much  as  that ! 

I  believe  these  instances  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  main 
point  I  inast  upon  respecting  the  pathetic  feUacy, — that  so 
&r  as  it  i»  a  faUacy,  it  is  always  the  sign  of  a  morbid  state  of 
mind,  and  comparatively  of  a  weak  one.  Even  in  the  moat 
inspired  prophet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  incapacity  of  his  human 
wght  or  thought  to  bear  what  has  been  revealed  to  it.  In 
ordinary  poetiy,  if  it  is  found  in  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  him- 
self, it  is  at  once  a  sign  of  his  belonging  to  the  inferior  school ; 
if  in  the  thoughts  of  the  characters  imagined  by  him,  it  is  right 
or  wrong  according  to  the  genuineness  of  the  emotion  from 
which  it  springs ;  always,  however,  implying  necessarily  aotne 
degree  of  weakness  in  the  character. 

Take  two  most  exquisite  instances  from  master  hands.  The 
Jessy  of  Shenstone,  and  the  Ellen  of  Wordsworth,  have  both 
been  betrayed  and  deserted.  Jessy,  in  the  course  of  her  moat 
touching  complaint,  says : 

"  if  throufli  tba  garden's  flowei7  tribes  I  stray,  I 

Whera  bloom  the  jasmines  thai  Qould  once  allur^ 
'  Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,'  they  say, 
'  For  we  are  apotless,  Jessy ;  wo  are  pure,' " 

Compare  with  this  some  of  the  words  of  Ellen : 

" '  AX  why,'  Bud  EUen,  sighing  to  berseli) 
'Wliy  do  Dot  words,  and  kisa,  and  solemn  pladg«^ 
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And  nkture,  that  ia  kind  ia  wamui'B  breaa^ 

And  reaaon,  that  in  mea  ia  wise  and  good, 

And  fear  of  Him  who  ia  a  righteous  Judg^— 

Whj  do  not  these  prevail  for  bnnmn  life, 

To  keep  two  beorts  togetlier,  that  began 

Their  springtime  with  one  love,  aad  that  twve  need 

Of  mutual  pit;  and  Ibrgivenesa,  Bweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bird — 

0,  ooma  and  hear  him  1     Thou  who  hast  to  me 

Been  iuthleBS,  hear  him;— though  a  lowly  creature^ 

One  of  God's  ^mple  children,  that  jet  know  not 

The  DniverBal  Parent,  how  he  MUgH  1 

As  if  he  wished  (be  Qrmament  of  heaven 

Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 

Of  bis  triumphant  coaataocj  and  love. 

The  proclamation  that  he  makeg,  how  far 

His  darkness  doth  traascend  our  fickle  light' " 

The  perfection  of  both  tliese  passages,  as  far  as  r^ard«  torn* 
and  tenderness  of  imagination  in  the  two  poets,  is  quite  incn 
perable.  But,  of  the  two  characters  imagined,  Jessy  is  weaker 
than  Ellen,  exactly  in  so  tar  as  something  appears  to  her  to  be 
in  nature  which  is  not.  The  flowers  do  not  really  reproach 
her.  God  meant  them  to  comfort  her,  iiot  to  taunt  her ;  they 
would  do  so  if  she  saw  them  rightly. 

Ellen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  above  the  slightest  eriing 
emotion.  There  ia  not  the  barest  film  of  fallacy  in  all  her 
thoughts.  She  reasons  as  calmly  as  if  she  did  not  feel.  And, 
although  the  sing^g  of  the  bii-d  suggests  to  her  the  idea  of 
its  desiring  to  be  heard  in  heaven,  she  does  not  for  an  instant 
admit  any  veracity  in  the  thought.  "  As  if,"  she  says, — "  I 
know  he  means  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  it  does  verily  seern 
as  if"  The  reader  will  find,  by  examining  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  that  Ellen's  character  is  throughout  conastent  ib  'ion 
clear  though  passionate  strength. 
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It  then  b^g,  I  hope,  now  made  clear  to  the  reader  in  all 
respects  that  the  pathetic  hUa^j  ib  powerful  only  so  &r  as  it 
in  pathetic,  feeble  so  iar  as  it  is  fallacious,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  dominion  of  Truth  is  entire,  over  this,  as  over  every  othei 
natural  and  just  state  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  go  on  to 
the  subject  for  the  dealing  with  which  this  prefatory  inquiry 
became  aecessary ;  and  why  necessary,  we  shall  see  forthwith.* 

Very  frequently  things  which  appear  to  us  ignoble  are  merely 
the  simplicities  of  a  pnre  and  truthful  ^e.  When  Juno  beats 
Diana  about  the  ears  with  her  own  quiver,  for  instance,  we 
start  at  first,  as  if  Homer  could  not  have  believed  that  they 
were  both  real  goddesses.  But  what  should  Juno  have  done  ? 
Killed  Diana  with  a  look  ?  Nay,  she  neither  wished  to  do  so. 
nor  could  she  have  done  so,  by  the  very  faith  of  Diana's  god- 
dess-ship. Diana  is  as  immortal  as  herself.  Frowned  Diana 
into  submission  ?  But  Diana  has  come  "jcpressly  to  try  con- 
clusions with  her,  and  will  by  no  means  be  frowned  into  sub- 
mission. Wounded  her  with  a  celestial  lance  ?  That  sonnds 
more  poetical,  but  it  is  in  reality  partly  more  savage,  and 
partly  more  absurd,  than  Homer     Mori>  savage,  for  it  makes 

*  I  csnmt  quit  this  subject  without  giving  two  more  inatance!!,  iiotli  ezqui 
■it«,  of  the  pathetic  Macy,  which  I  have  just  come  upoa.  in  Uauiile ; 

"For  a  great  specuhitioo  had  Tail'd; 
And  ever  be  mutter'd  and  maddeu'd,  and  ever  wann'd  with  despw* ; 
And  oirt  be  walk'd,  when  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldling  wail'd, 
And  the  Jtying  gold  0/  tite  ruin'd  tuoodJawis  liruve  tiav'  the  air." 

"There  baa  (alien  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passiOD'Sower  at  the  gate. 
The  red  rost  cries,  '  She  w  near,  elie  ie  neart 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  '  She  a  late,' 
The  larktpur  lietens,  '  I  hear,  I  hear  P 
And  the  lily  mhiiipers,  '  I  wait.' " 
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Jono  more  crael,  therefore  less  divine;  and  more  absurd,  for 
it  only  seems  elevated  in  tone,  because  we  use  the  word 
"celestial,"  which  means  nothing.  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  a 
"celestial"  lance?  Not  a  wooden  one.  Of  what  then?  Of 
moonbeams,  or  clouds,  or  mist.  Well,  therefore,  Diana^e 
arrows  were  of  mist  too ;  and  her  quiver,  and  herself,  and 
Judo  with  her  lance,  and  all,  vanish  into  nuat.  Why 
not  have  s^d  at  once,  if  that  is  all  you  mean,  that  two 
mists  met,  and  one  drove  the  other  back  ?  That  would 
have  been  rational  and  intelligible,  but  not  to  talk  of  celes- 
tial lances.  Homer  had  no  such  misty  &ncy ;  he  believed  the 
two  goddesses  were  there  in  true  bodies,  with  true  weapons, 
on  the  true  earth ;  and  still  I  ask  what  should  Juno  have  done  ? 
Not  beaten  Diana  ?  No ;  for  it  is  un-Iady-iike.  TJn-English- 
tady-Iike,  yes ;  but  by  no  means  un-Greek-lady-like,  nor  even 
tm-Datural-lady-like.  If  a  modern  lady  does  not  beat  her  ser- 
vant or  her  lival  about  the  ears,  it  is  oftener  because  she  is  too 
weak,  or  too  proud,  than  because  she  is  of  purer  mind  than 
Homer's  Juno.  She  will  not  strike  them ;  but  she  will  over- 
work the  one  or  slander  the  other  without  pity;  and  Homer 
would  not  have  thought  that  one  whit  more  goddeas-Iike  than 
striking  them  with  her  open  hand. 

What,  then,  was  actually  the  Greek  god?  In  what  way 
were  these  two  ideas  of  human  form,  and  divine  power,  credi- 
bly associated  in  the  ancient  heart,  so  as  to  become  a  subject 
of  true  faith,  irrespective  equally  of  fable,  allegory,  supersti- 
tious trust  in  stone,  and  demoniacal  influence  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Greek  bad  exactly  the  same  instinct- 
ive feeling  about  the  elements  that  we  have  ourselves ;  that  to 
Homer,  as  much  as  to  Casinur  de  la  Vigne,  fire  seemed  raven 
oua  and  pitiless ;  to  Homer,  as  much  as  to  Keats,  the  sea-wave 
appeared  wayward  or  idle,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  to  the 
poetical  ]iassion.     The  Greek  never  removed  his  god  out  of 
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iiatuiA  at  ali ;  never  attempted  for  a  moment  to  contradict  Im 
instiDctiTe  sense  that  God  was  everywhere.  "  The  tree  is  glad," 
said  he,  "  I  know  it  is ;  I  can  cut  it  down  ;  no  matter,  there 
waa  a  nymph  in  it.  The  water  does  sing,"  said  he;  "I  can 
dry  it  up ;  but  no  matter,  there  was  a  naiad  in  it."  But  in 
thus  clearly  defining  his  belief,  observe,  he  threw  it  entirely 
into  a  human  form,  and  gave  his  faith  to  nothing  but  the 
image  of  his  own  humanity.  What  sympathy  and  fellowship 
he  had,  were  always  for  the  spirit  in  the  stream,  not  for  the 
stream ;  always  for  the  dryad  in  the  wood,  not  for  the  wood. 
Content  with  this  human  sympathy,  he  approached  the  actual 
waves  and  woody  fibres  with  no  sympathy  at  all.  The  spirit 
that  ruled  them,  he  received  as  a  plain  fact.  Them,  also,  ruled 
and  material,  he  received  as  phun  facts;  they,  without  their 
spirit,  were  dead  enough.  A  rose  was  good  for  scent,  and  a 
stream  for  sound  and  coolness ;  for  the  rest,  one  was  no  more 
than  leaves,  the  other  no  more  than  water ;  he  could  not  maie 
anything  else  of  them  ;  and  the  divine  power  which  was 
involved  in  their  existence,  having  been  all  distilled  away  by 
him  into  an  independent  Flora  or  Thetis,  the  poor  leaves  or 
waves  were  left,  in  mere  cold  corporeal  ness,  to  make  the  most 
of  their  being  discemibly  red  and  soft,  clear  and  wet,  and  un- 
acknowledged in  any  other  power  whatsoever. 

Then,  observe  fai-ther,  the  Greeks  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  beautJ^  nature,  and  were  as  familiar  with  blue  sea,  clear 
mr,  and  sweet  outlines  of  mountain,  as  we  are  with  brick  walls, 
black  smoke,  and  level  fields.  This  perfect  familiarity  rendered 
all  such  scenes  of  natural  beauty  unexciting,  if  not  indifferen 
to  them,  by  lulling  and  overu-earying  the  imagination  as  far  aa 
it  waa  concerned  with  stich  things;  but  there  was  another 
kind  of  beauty  which  they  found  it  required  effort  to  obtain, 
and  which,  when  thoroughly  obtained,  seemed  more  glorious 
^hau  any  of  this  wild  lovelin-ss— the  beauty  of  the  human 
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coantentiice  and  form.  This,  they  perceived,  coold  tmly  bt 
reached  hj  cuntinual  exertMse  of  virtue ;  and  it  wm  in  HesveD'e 
sight,  and  theirs,  all  the  more  beaatjfid  becaose  it  needed  this 
«elf-denial  to  obtain  it.  So  they  set  themselves  to  reach  this, 
aud  having  gained  it,  gave  it  their  piindpal  thoughts,  and  act 
It  off  with  beautiful  dress  as  best  they  might.  But  makiDg 
this  their  object,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  thdr  lives  in  sim 
[tie  exercise  and  diaciplined  einploymeota.  Living  wholesomely, 
giving  themselves  no  fever  fits,  either  by  fasting  or  over-eating, 
constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  full  of  animal  spirit  and  phya- 
3al  power,  they  became  mcapable  of  every  morbid  condition 
of  mental  emotion.  Unhappy  love,  disappointed  ambition, 
spiritual  despondency,  or  any  other  disturbing  sensation,  had 
little  power  over  the  well-braced  nerves,  and  healthy  flow  of 
the  blood ;  and  what  bittetness  might  yet  fasten  on  them  was 
soon  boxed  or  raced  out  of  a  boy,  and  spun  or  woven  out  of 
a  girl,  or  danced  out  of  both.  They  had  indeed  their  sorrows, 
trne  and  deep,  but  still,  more  like  children's  sorrows  than  ours, 
whether  bursting  into  open  cry  of  pain,  or  hid  with  shudder- 
ing under  the  vm!,  still  passing  over  the  soul  as  clouds  do  over 
heaven,  not  sullying  it,  not  mingling  with  it ; — darkening  it  per- 
haps long  or  utterly,  but  still  not  becoming  one  with  it,  and  foi 
the  most  part  passing  away  in  dashing  rain  of  tears,  and  leaving 
the  man  unchanged ;  in  nowise  affecting,  as  our  sorrow  does,  the 
whole  tone  of  his  thought  and  imagination  thenceforward. 
How  for  our  melancholy  may  be  deeper  and  widtr  than 
theirs,  in  its  roots  and  view,  and  therefore  nobler,  wc  shall 
■onsider  presently ;  but  at  all  events,  they  had  the  advantage 
of  us  in  being  entirely  free  from  all  those  dim  and  feverish 
seiisationa  which  result  from  unhealthy  state  of  the  body.  1 
believ  b  that  a  large  amount  of  the  dreamy  and  seDtimeutal 
sadness,  tendency  to  reverie,  and  general  patheticalnesa  of 
modem  life  results  merely  from  derangement  of  stomach 
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holding  to  tlie  Greek  life  the  same  relation  tliat  the  feTeriab 
night  of  an  adult  does  to  a  ebild'a  sleep. 

Farther.  The  human  beauty,  vbioh,  whether  in  its  bodily 
being  or  in  imagined  divinity,  had  become,  for  the  reaaona 
we  have  seen,  the  principal  object  of  culture  and  sympathy 
to  these  Greeks,  was,  in  ita  perfection,  eminently  orderly, 
nynimetrical,  and  tender.  Hence,  contemplating  it  conBtantly 
in  this  atate,  they  could  not  but  feel  a  proportionate  fear  of 
all  that  was  disorderly,  unbalanced,  and  rugged.  Having 
trained  their  atoutest  soldiers  into  a  strength  so  delicate  and 
lovely,  that  their  white  flesh,  with  their  biood  upon  it,  should 
look  like  ivory  stained  with  purple  ;*  and  having  always  around 
tbem,  in  the  motion  and  majesty  of  this  beauty,  enough  for 
the  Hill  employment  of  their  imagination,  they  shrank  with 
dread  or  hatred  from  all  the  ruggedness  of  lower  uatnre, — 
from  the  wrinkled  forest  bark,  the  jagged  hill-creat,  and  irre- 
gular, inorganic  storm  of  sky ;  looking  to  these  for  the  most 
part  as  adverse  powers,  and  taking  pleasure  only  in  such  por- 
tions of  the  lower  world  as  were  at  once  conducive  to  the  rest 
and  health  of  the  human  frame,  and  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  its  gentler  beaaty. 

I  know  many  persons  who  have  the  purest  taste  m 
literature,  and  yet  ialse  taste  in  art,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon 
which  puzzles  me  not  a  little ;  but  I  have  never  known  any  one 
with  false  taste  in  hooks,  and  true  taste  in  pictures.  It  is  also 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  not  only  for  art's  sate,  hut 
for  aU  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  days  of  book  deluge,  to  keei) 
out  of  the  salt  swamps  of  literature,  and  live  on  a  little  rocky 
island  of  your  own,  with  a  spring  and  a  lake  in  it,  pure  and 
good.     I  cannot,  of  coirae,  suggest  the  choice  of  your  library 

•Iliad  ir.  141. 
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to  you,  every  several  mind  needs  different  books;  but  there 
are  Bome  books  which  we  &I1  need,  and  aisuredly ,  if  you  read 
Homer,*  Fl&to,  .^Slschylns,  Herodotus,  Dante,f  Shakspeare,  and 
SpoDser,  as  much  as  you  ought,  you  will  not  require  wide 
enlargement  of  shelves  to  right  and  left  of  them  for  purposes 
of  perpetual  study.  Among  modern  books,  avoid  generally 
magazine  and  review  literature.  Sometimes  it  may  contain  a 
useful  abridgement  or  a  wholesome  piece  of  criticism;  but  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either  waste  your  time  or  mislead 
yon.  If  you  want  to  understand  any  subject  whatever,  read 
the  best  book  upon  it  you  can  hear  of;  not  a  review  of  tlve 
book.  If  you  don't  like  the  first  book  you  try,  seek  for  another; 
but  do  not  hope  ever  to  understand  the  subject  without  pains, 
by  a  reviewer's  help.  Avoid  especially  that  class  of  literature 
which  has  a  knowing  tone;  it  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all. 
Every  good  book,  or  piece  of  book,  is  full  of  admiration  and 
awe ;  it  may  contain  firm  assertion,  or  stem  satire,  but  it  never 
sneers  coldly,  nor  asserts  haughtily,  and  it  always  leads 
you  to  reverence  or  love  something  with  your  whole  heart. 
It  ix  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  satire  of  the  venomous 
race  of  books  from  the  satire  of  the  noble  and  pure  ones;  bnt 
in  general  you  may  notice  that  the  cold-blooded  Crustacean 
and  Batrachian  books  will  sneer  at  sentiment;  and  the  warm< 
blooded,  human  books,  at  sin.  Then,  in  general,  the  more  you 
can  restrain  your  serious  reading  to  reflective  or  lyric  poetry, 
history,  and  natural  history,  avoiding  fiction  and  the  dramn,' 

•CiiapmaD'a,  if  not  ths  oripnal. 

I  Caret's  or  Ca^leT'a,  if  noC  the  original.  I  do  not  kaow  which  are  the  best 
truoalatioiis  of  Plato.  HKodotus  anfl  jBschjlus  can  onlj  be  read  in  the  origi- 
naL  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  name  books  like  theas  for  "banners:"  but 
all  the  greatest  boolis  contain  food  for  all  ages ;  and  bq  intelligent  and  rightlj 
bred  youth  or  girl  ought  l«  eojoy  much,  even  in  Plato,  by  the  time  they  art 
afl«(.'ti  or  SLXteeo. 
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Qie  healthier  yonr  imnd  will  become.  Of  modem  poetry  keep 
to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Crabbe,  Tennyson,  the  two 
Bi-ownings,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Coventry  Patmore,  whose 
'  Angel  in  the  House"  is  a  most  finished  piece  of  writing,  and 
he  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet  modem  domestic 
feeling;  while  Mrs.  Brownmg's  "  Aurora  Leigh"  is,  as  far  a 
I  know,  the  greatest  poem  which  the  century  has  produced  in 
any  language.  Cast  Coleridge  at  onoe  aside,  as  sickly  and 
useless ;  and  Shelley,  as  shallow  and  verbose ;  Byron,  until 
yonr  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able  to  disoem  the 
magnificence  in  him  from  the  wrong.  Never  read  bad  or  com- 
mon poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry  yourself;  there  is,  perhf^M, 
rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the  world  already. 

Of  reflective  prose,  road  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  and  Helps. 
Carlyle  is  hardly  to  he  named  aa  a  writer  for  "beginners;" 
because  his  teacMng,  though  to  some  of  ua  vitally  necessary, 
may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  you  understand  and  hke  him, 
read  him ;  if  he  offends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  him, 
and  perhaps  may  never  be  so ;  at  all  events,  ^ve  him  up,  as 
you  would  sea-bathing  if  you  found  it  hurt  you,  till  you  are 
stronger.  Of  fiction,  read  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Scott's 
novels.  Miss  Edgeworth's,  and,  if  yon  are  a  young  lady, 
Madame  de  GenUs',  the  French  Miss  Bdgewoith ;  making 
these,  I  mean,  your  constant  companions.  Of  course  you  must, 
or  will,  read  other  books  for  amusement,  once  or  twice;  but 
you  will  find  that  these  have  an  element  of  perpetuity  in  them, 
existing  in  nothing  else  of  their  kind;  while  their  peculiar 
quietness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  teaching  you  to  feel  the  same  characters  in  art,  Re.id 
little  at  a  time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little  things,  and  read- 
ing not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  acquaiutea 
with  the  pleasant  people  info  whose  company  these  writers 
bring  you.     A  common  book  will  often  ^ve  you  lauch  amua^ 
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ment,  but  it  u  only  a  noble  book  which  will  ^ve  yon  deai 
friends.  Remember  also  that  it  is  of  less  imponanoe  to  yon  id 
your  earlier  years,  that  the  booka  you  read  should  be  clever 
than  that  they  should  be  right.  I  do  not  mean  oppressively  oi 
repulsively  instructive;  but  that  the  thoughts  they  espresi 
should  be  just,  and  the  feelings  they  excite  generous.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  read  the  wittiest  or  the  most  suggestive 
booka :  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  hear  what  is  already  known, 
and  may  be  simply  add.  Much  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  day,  though  good  to  be  read  by  persons  of  ripe  age, 
baa  a  tendency  to  a^tate  rather  than  confirm,  and  leaves  its 
readei-s  too  frequently  in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation, 
the  worst  possible  state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  bo 
thrown.  It  may,  indeed,  become  necessary  for  you,  as  you 
advance  in  life,  to  set  your  hand  to  things  that  need  to  be 
altered  in  the  world,  or  apply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  must 
be  pitied  iu  it,  or  condemnGd ;  but,  for  a  young  pei-son,  the 
safest  temper  is  one  of  reverence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of 
obscurity.  Certainly  at  present,  and  perhaps  through  all  your 
life,  your  teachers  are  wisest  when  they  make  you  content  in 
quiet  virtue,  and  that  literature  and  art  are  best  for  you  which 
point  out,  in  common  life  and  familiar  things,  the  otgeota  for 
hopfful  labor,  and  for  humble  lovft 
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Hezt  to  ^cerit/,  remember  etill, 

ThoTi  moBt  reeolre  opon  laifgrity. 

Ood  will  b&Te  aii  thou  haat ;  thy  mind,  th^  will, 

Thy  thoughts,  Uiy  words,  thy  worka 

GsoEea  Hesbskt. 
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The  Bible  ia  speoifically  diatmgoished  inm  all  other  earl) 
literature,  by  its  delight  in  natural  imagery;  and  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  his  people  are  calculated  peculiarly  to 
awaken  this  eensibility  within  them.  Out  of  the  monotonoua 
valley  of  Egypt  they  are  mstantly  taken  into  the  midst  of  the 
mightiest  mountain  scenery  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ;  and  that 
scenery  is  aBSOciiCted  in  their  minds  with  the  immediate  mani' 
festation  and  presence  of  the  Divine  Power ;  bo  that  mountains 
for  ever  afterwards  become  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacrednesa 
in  their  minds ;  while  their  descendants  being  placed  in  what  was 
then  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  upon  the  earth,  lull  of  glorious 
vegetation,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the  north  by 
"  that  goodly  mounts  "  Lebanon,  on  the  south  and  east  b; 
deserts,  whose  barrenness  enhanced  by  their  contrast  the  sense 
of  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  their  own  land,  they  became,  by 
these  means,  and  by  the  touch  of  God's  own  hand  upon  their 
hearts,  sensible  to  the  appeal  of  natur^  scenery  in  a  way  in 
which  no  other  people  were  at  the  time ;  and  their  Uterature 
is  full  of  expressions,  not  only  testiiying  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
power  of  nature  over  man,  but  showing  that  sympathy  -with 
nalttrai  things  themselves,  as  if  they  had  human  souls,  which  ia 
the  especial  characteristic  of  true  love  of  the  works  of  God.  1 
intended  to  have  insisted  on  this  sympathy  at  greater  length, 
but  I  foimd,  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  much  of  what  I  had 
to  say  to  you  antitnpated  in  a  little  book,  unpretending,  but 
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full  of  interest,  "The  Lamp  fuid  the  Lantern,"  by  Dr.  Jainea 
Hamilton  ;  and  I  will  therefore  only  ask  yoo  to  consider  such 
expressioiiB  as  that  tender  and  glorious  verse  in  Isuah,  speaking 
of  the  cedatB  on  the  mountfuns  as  rejoicing  over  thelallof  the 
king  of  Assyria :  "  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou  art  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  no  feller  is  come  up  agamst  us."  See  what  sympathy 
there  is  here,  as  ifwitb  the  very  hearts  of  the  trees  themselves 
So  also  in  the  words  of  Christ,  in  his  personification  of  the  lilies 
"They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  Consider  such  ezpres- 
uons  as,  "  The  sea  saw  that,  and  fled.  Jordan  was  driven  back. 
The  mountains  skipped  like  rams ;  and  the  little  hills  like 
lambs."  Try  to  find  anything  in  profitne  writing  like  this ;  and 
note  &rther  that  the  whole  book  of  Job  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  written  and  placed  in  the  inspired  volume  in  order  tc 
show  the  value  of  natural  history,  and  its  power  on  the  human 
heart.  I  cannot  pass  by  it  without  pointing  out  the  evidences 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  that  Job  inhabited. 

Observe,  first,  it  was  an  arable  country.  *'  The  oren  were 
ploughing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them."  It  was  a  pastoral 
country :  iiis  substance,  beddes  camels  and  asses,  was  7000  sheep. 
It  was  a  mountain  country,  fed  by  streams  descending  from  the 
high  snows.  "  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook, 
and  as  the  stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away ;  which  are  blackish 
by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the  snow  is  hid :  What  time 
they  wax  warm  they  vanish :  when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed 
out  of  their  place."  Ag^ :  "  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow 
water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean,"  Again ;  "Droughl 
and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters,"  It  was  a  rocky  country, 
with  forests  and  verdure  rooted  in  the  rocks.  "His  branch 
shootcth  forth  in  his  garden  ;  his  roots  are  wrapped  about  the 
heap,  and  seeth  the  place  of  stones,"  AgMn:  "Thou  shalt  be 
in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field,"    It  was  a  place  visited, 
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like  tlie  valleys  of  Switzerlaad,  by  convulsioiis  and  falls  of 
moQntaiuB.  "  Sarely  the  moontmn  falling  comctfi  to  nought, 
and  the  rock  is  removed  out  of  his  place."  "  The  waters  wear 
the  stones:  thou  waaheat  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth."  "  He  removeth  the  mountains  sni 
they  know  not:  he  ovorturoeth  them  in  his  anger."  "He 
putteth  forth  his  haud  upon  the  rook:  he  overturneth  the 
mouotaiDS  by  the  roots:  he  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks." 
I  have  not  time  to  go  farther  into  this;  but  you  see  Job's  country 
was  one  like  your  own,  full  of  pleasant  brooks  and  rivers,  rushing 
among  the  rocks,  and  of  all  other  sweet  aud  noble  elements 
of  landscape.  The  magnificent  allusions  to  natural  scenery 
tbroughout  the  book  are  therefore  calculated  to  touch  the  heart 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Then  at  the  central  point  of  Jewish  prosperity,  ^on  have  the 
first  great  naturalist  the  world  ever  saw,  Solomon  j  not  permit- 
ted, indeed,  to  antidpate,  in  writing,  the  discoveries  of  modeiii 
times,  but  so  gifted  as  to  show  us  that  heavenly  wisdom  is 
manifested  as  much  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall  as  in  political  and  philosophical 
speculation. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from  all 
otner  early  writings,  are  thus  prepared  for  aii  everlasting 
mfluence  over  humanity ;  and,  finally,  Clirist  himself^  setting 
the  concluding  example  to  the  conduct  and  thoughts  of  men, 
sjieiids  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  fields,  the  mountains,  or  the 
small  country  villages  of  Judea ;  and  iu  the  very  closing  scenes 
ofhislife,  will  not  BO  much  assleep  within  the  wallsof  Jerusalem, 
but  rests  at  the  little  village  of  Bethphage,  walking  in  the 
morning,  and  returning  in  the  evening,  through  the  peaceful 
avenues  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  to  and  from  bis  work  of 
teaching  in  the  temple. 

It  would  thus  naturally  follow,  both  from  tlie  general  tone 
17 
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and  le&cliing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  example  of  ooi 
Lord  himself^  that  wherever  Christianity  was  preachud  and 
.  accepted,  there  would  be  an  immediate  interest  awakened  in 
the  works  of  God,  as  seen  io  the  natural  world. 

The  whole  force  of  edaoation,  until  very  lately,  has  been 
directed  in  every  posdble  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  love  of 
nature.  The  only  knowledge  which  has  been  considered  essen- 
tial among  as  is  that  of  words,  and,  next  after  it,  of  the  abstract 
sciences;  while  every  liking  shown  by  children  for  simple  natural 
history  has  been  cither  violently  checked,  (if  it  took  an  incon- 
venient form  for  the  bouaemaida,)  or  else  scrupulously  limited 
to  hours  of  play :  so  that  it  baa  really  been  impossible  for  anj 
child  earnestly  to  study  the  works  of  God  but  against  its  con- 
science ;  and  the  love  of  nature  has  become  inherently  the 
characteristic  of  truants  and  idlers.  While  also  the  art  of 
drawing,  which  is  of  more  real  importance  to  the  human  race 
than  that  of  writing  (because  people  can  hardly  draw  anything 
without  being  of  some  use  both  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
can  hardly  write  anything  without  wasting  their  own  time  and 
that  of  others), — this  art  of  drawing,  I  say,  which  on  pMn  and 
stern  system  should  be  taught  to  every  child,  jnst  as  writing 
is, — has  been  so  neglected  anA  abused,  that  there  is  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand,  even  of  its  professed  teaobers,  who  knows 
its  fii-st  principles:  and  thus  it  needs  much  Ul-fortune  or  obsti- 
nacy—much neglect  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  or  rebellion 
on  his  own — before  a  boy  can  get  leave  to  use  his  eyes  or  his 
fingers ;  so  that  those  who  can  nse  them  are  for  the  most  part 
neglected  or  rebellious  lads — runaways  and  bad  scholars — pas- 
sionate, erratic,  self-willed,  and  restive  gainst  all  forms  of 
education  ;  while  your  well-behaved  and  amiable  scholars  are 
disciplined  into  blindness  and  palsy  of  half  their  facnlties. 
Wherein  there  is  at  once  a  notable  ground  for  what  difference 
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we  have  observed  between  the  lovers  of  nature  and  its  despis. 
era ;  between  the  somewhat  unmoral  and  nnrespectable  natob- 
fulness  of  tbe  one,  and- the  moral  and  respectable  blindness  of 
the  other. 

One  more  argument  remains,  and  that,  I  believe,  an  nnanswer- 
able  one.  As,  by  the  accident  of  education,  the  love  of  nature 
baa  been,  among  us,  associated  with  wilfvlness,  so,  by  tbe 
accident  of  time,  it  has  been  associated  with  faithlessness.  I 
traced,  above,  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  this  feithlesaiiesf  ivaf 
indicated  ;  but  I  never  intended  to  imply,  therefore,  that  il  was 
an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  love.  Because  it  happens  that, 
by  various  concuiTent  operations  of  evil,  we  have  been  led, 
according  to  those  words  of  the  Greek  poet  already  quoted, 
"  to  dethrone  the  goda,'  and  crown  the  whirlwind,"  it  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  forget  there  was  once  a  time  when  "  tht 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind."  And  if  we  now 
take  final  and  full  view  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  the 
love  of  nature,  wherever  it  has  existed,  has  been  a  feithful  ana 
sacred  element  of  human  feeling;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  all 
circumstances  otherwise  the  same  with  respect  to  two  indivi- 
duals, tbe  one  who  loves  nature  most  will  be  cUways  found  to 
have  Tdore  faith  in  God  than  the  other.  It  is  intensely  difficult, 
owing  to  the  confusing  and  counter  influences  whiuh  always 
mingle  in  the  data  of  the  problem,  to  make  this  abstraction 
feii'ly ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  do  it,  so  far,  I  boldly  assert,  the  result 
is  constantly  the  same:  the  nature- worship  will  be  found  to  bring 
with  it  such  a  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  a  Great  Spirit 
as  no  mere  reasoning  can  either  induce  or  controvert;  and 
where  that  nature-worship  Ls  innocently  pursued, — i.e.  with 
due  respect  to  other  claims  on  time,  feeling,  and  exertion,  and 
associated  with  the  higher  principles  of  religion, — it  becomes 
the  channel  of  certMn  sucred  truths,  which  by  no  other  means 
can  be  conveyed. 
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ITiis  is  not  a  statement  which  any  investigation  is  needed  to 
prove.  It  comes  to  us  at  once  from  the  highest  of  all  authoiity. 
The  greater  number  of  the  words  which  ai-e  recorded  in 
Scripture,  as  directly  spoken  to  men  hy  the  lips  of  the  Deity, 
«re  cither  simple  revelations  of  His  law,  or  spedal  threatenings, 
commands,  and  promises  relating  to  special  events.  But  two 
passages  of  God's  speaking,  one  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the 
New  Testament,  possess,  it  seems  to  me,  a  different  character 
from  any  of  the  rest,  having  been  uttered,  the  one  to  effect  the 
last  necessary  change  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  piety  was  in 
other  respects  perfect ;  and  the  other,  as  the  first  statement  to 
all  men  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  Christ  Himself— 
I  mean  the  88th  to  41st  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Now,  the  first  of  these  passages  is, 
from  beginning  to  end,  nothing  else  than  a  direction  of  the 
mind  which  was  to  be  perfected  to  bumble  observance  to  the 
works  of  God  in  nature.  And  the  other  consists  only  in  the 
inculcation  of  iAree  things :  1st,  right  conduct;  2nd,  looking 
for  eternal  life ;  3rd,  tmating  God,  through  watchfulness  of  His 
dealings  with  His  creation :  and  the  entire  contents  of -the  book 
of  Job,  and  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  will  be  found  resolv- 
able simply  into  these  three  requirements  from  aU  men, — that 
they  should  act  rightly,  hope  for  heaven,  and  watch  God's 
wonders  and  work  in  the  earth ;  the  right  conduct  being  always 
summed  up  ander  the  three  heads  of  justice,  rtiercy,  and  truth, 
and  no  mention  of  any  doctrical  point  whatsoever  occurring  in 
«ther  piece  of  divine  teaching. 

As  far  aa  I  can  judge  of  the  ways  of  men,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Amplest  and  most  necessary  truths  are  always  the  last 
believed;  and  I  suppose  that  well-meaning  people  in  general 
would  rather  regulate  their  conduct  and  creed  by  almost  any 
other  portion  of  Scripture  whatsoever,  than  by  that  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  which  contains  the  things  that  Chmt  thought  it  first 
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necessary  for  all  men  to  understand.  KevettheleBs,  I  believe 
the  time  will  soon  come  for  the  flill  force  of  these  two  pasaagea 
of  Scripture  to  be  accepted.  Instead  of  supposing  the  love  of 
nature  necessarily  connected  with  the  ^thlessness  of  the  age, 
I  believe  it  is  connected  properly  with  the  benevolence  and 
liberty  of  the  age ;  that  it  is  precisely  the  most  healthy  element 
which  distinctively  belongs  to  us;  and  that  out  of  it,  cultivated 
no  longer  in  levity  or  ignorance,  but  in  eamestnesa  and  as  a 
duty,  results  will  spring  of  an  importance  at  present  incon- 
cdvable ;  and  lights  ariae,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  man's 
history,  will  reveal  to  him  the  true  nature  of  his  life,  the  true 
field  for  his  ener^es,  and  the  true  relations  between  him  and 
his  Maker. 

I  will  not  endeavor  here  to  trace  the  various  modes  in  which 
these  results  are  likely  to  be  effected,  for  this  would  involve  an 
essay  on  education,  on  the  uses  of  natural  history,  and  the 
probable  fiiture  destiny  of  nations.  Somewhat  on  these  subjocta 
I  have  spoken  in  other  places ;  and  I  hope  to  find  time,  and 
proper  place,  to  say  more.  But  one  or  two  obaervationa  may 
be  made  merely  to  suggest  the  directions  in  which  the  reader 
may  follow  out  the  subject  for  himself 

The  great  mechanical  impniscs  of  the  age,  of  which  most  of 
as  are  so  prond,  are  a  mere  passing  fever,  half-speculative, 
half-childish.  People  will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to 
anything  can  no  more  be  Md  in  iron  than  they  can  in  dust ;  that 
there  are,  in  feet,  no  royal  roads  to  anywhere  worth  going  to ; 
that  if  there  were,  it  wonld  that  instant  cease  to  be  worth 
going  to,— I  mean  so  fer  as  the  things  to  be  obtained  are  in  any 
way  estimable  in  terms  of  price.  For  there  are  two  classes  of 
preciouf  things  in  the  world :  those  that  God  ^ves  us  for 
nothing—  sun,  ^r,  and  life  (both  mortal  life  and  immortal) ; 
and  the  secondarily  precious  things  which  he  gives  us  for  a 
price :  these  secondarily  precious  things,  worldly  wine  and  milk, 
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can  ouly  be  bought  for  definite  money;  they  never  can  be 
cheapened.  Ko  cheating  nor  bargsuning  will  ever  get  a  rangle 
thing  out  of  nature's  "establishment"  at  half-price.  Do  we 
want  to  be  strong? — we  must  work.  To  be  hungry? — we 
must  starve.  To  be  happy  ? — we  must  be  kind.  To  be  wise  f 
— we  must  look  and  think.  No  changing  of  place  at  a  faundi  od 
miles  an  hour,  nor  making  of  stoffii  a  thousand  yards  a  minute, 
will  make  ua  one  whit  stronger,  happier,  or  wiser.  There  was 
always  more  in  the  world  than  men  oould  see,  walked  they  ever 
BO  slowly ;  they  will  see  it  no  better  for  going  &st.  And  they 
will  at  last,  and  soon  too,  find  out  that  their  grand  inventiona 
for  conquering  (as  they  think)  space  and  time,  do,  in  reality, 
conquer  nothing ;  for  space  and  time  are,  in  their  own  essence, 
unconquerable,  and  besides  did  not  want  any  sort  of  conquering; 
tliey  wanted  ttsing.  A  fool  always  wants  to  shorten  space  and 
time :  a  wise  man  wants  to  lengthen  both.  A  fool  wants  to  kill 
space  and  kill  time :  a  wise  man,  first  to  gain  them,  then  to 
animate  them.  Your  railroad,  when  you  come  to  understand 
it,  is  only  a  device  for  making  the  world  smaller :  and  aa  for 
being  abie  to  talk  from  place  to  place,  that  is,  indeed,  well  and 
convenient ;  but  suppose  you  have,  originally,  nothing  to  say.* 
We  shall  be  obliged  at  last  to  confess,  what  we  should  long 
ago  have  known,  tliat  the  really  precious  things  are  thought 
and  sight,  not  pace.  It  does  a  bullet  no  good  to  go  fast ;  and 
a  man,  no  harm  to  go  slow ;  for  his  glory  is  not  at  all  in  going, 
but  in  being. 

"  Well ;  but  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  so  useful  for  com- 
municating knowledge  to  savage  nations."  Yes,  if  you  h&ve 
any  to  ^ve  them.  If  you  know  nothing  but  rMlroads,  and 
can  communicate  nothing  but  aqueous  vapor  and  gunpowder, 


"  The  light-i 
Bears  nothing 
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-vhat  then  ?  Bat  if  you  have  any  other  thing  than  thcee  ta 
give,  then  the  rmlroad  is  of  use  only  because  it  communicate)! 
that  other  thing ;  and  the  question  is — what  that  other  tliiDg 
may  be.  Is  it  reli^on  ?  I  behove  if  we  had  really  wanted  tc 
communicate  that,  we  could  have  done  it  in  less  than  IBOfl 
years,  without  steam.  Most  of  the  good  rehgioua  commnuioii 
lion  that  I  veineraber  has  been  done  on  foot ;  and  it  cannot  tie 
easily  done  fester  than  at  foot  pace.  Is  it  science?  But 
what  science — of  motion,  meat,  and  medicine  ?  Well ;  whec 
you  have  moved  your  savage,  and  dressed  your  savage,  fed 
him  with  white  bread,  and  shown  him  how  to  set  a  limb, — 
what  next  ?  Follow  out  that  question.  Suppose  every  obsta- 
cle overcome ;  give  your  savage  every  advantage  of  civilization 
to  the  full;  suppose  that  you  have  put  the  red  Indian  in  tight 
shoes ;  taught  the  Chinese  how  to  make  Wedgwood's  ware, 
and  to  paint  it  with  colors  that  will  rub  off;  and  perauaded 
all  Hindoo  women  that  it  is  more  pious  to  torment  their  hns- 
bands  into  graves  than  to  burn  themselves  at  the  buiial, — 
what  next  ?  Gi'adually,  thinking  on  from  point  to  point,  we 
shall  come  to  perceive  that  all  true  happiness  and  nobleneaa 
are  near  us,  and  yet  neglected  by  ns ;  and  that  till  we  have 
learned  how  to  be  happy  and  noble,  we  have  not  much  to  tell, 
even  to  Red  Indians.  The  delights  of  horse-racing  and  bunt- 
uig,  of  assemblies  in  the  night  instead  of  the  day,  of  costly  and 
wearisome  music,  of  costly  and  burdensome  dress,  of  chagrined 
contention  for  place  or  power,  or  wealth,  or  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude ;  and  all  the  endless  occupation  without  purpose, 
and  idleness  without  rest,  of  our  vulgai'  world,  are  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  enjoyments  we  need  be  ambitious  to  communi- 
cate. And  all  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to  man 
have  been  just  as  possible  to  him,  since  first  he  was  made  of 
the  earth,  as  they  are  now;  and  they  are  possible  to  hiio 
ghiefly  in  peace.    To  watoh  the  corn  grow,  and  the  blossom^! 
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■et ;  to  drair  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade ;  h  read, 
to  think,  to  lovei  to  hope,  to  pray, — ^these  are  the  tluugs  tliat 
make  men  happy ;  they  have  always  had  the  power  of  doing 
these,  they  never  wiU  have  power  to  do  more.  The  world'* 
prosperity  or  adver^ty  depends  upon  oar  knowing  and  teach- 
ing these  few  things :  but  npon  iron,  or  glass,  or  electricity,  or 
steam,  in  no  wise. 

And  I  am  Utopian  and  enthnaiastic  enongh  to  believe,  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  discover  this.  It  has 
now  made  its  experiments  in  every  possible  direction  but  the 
right  one ;  and  it  seems  that  it  must,  at  last,  try  the  right  one, 
in  a  mathematical  neces^ty.  It  has  tried  fighting,  and  preach- 
mg,  and  fasting,  buying  and  selling,  pomp  and  parumony, 
pride  and  humiliation, — every  possible  manner  of  existence  in 
which  it  could  conjecture  there  was  any  happiness  or  dignity; 
and  all  the  while,  as  it  bought,  sold,  and  fought,  and  &sted, 
and  wearied  itself  with  policies,  and  ambitions,  and  sel^demals, 
God  had  placed  its  real  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  the  little 
mosses  of  the  wayside,  and  of  the  clouds  of  the  firmament. 
Now  and  thea  a  weary  king,  or  a  tormented  slave,  found  out 
where  the  true  kingdoms  of  the  world  were,  and  possessed 
himself  in  a  furrow  or  two  of  garden  ground,  of  a  truly  infinite 
dominion.  But  the  world  would  not  believe  their  report,  and 
went  on  tramping  down  the  mosses,  and  forgetting  the  clouds, 
and  seeking  happiness  in  its  own  way,  until,  at  last,  blundering 
and  late,  came  natural  science ;  and  in  natural  science  not  only 
the  obseiTation  of  things,  but  the  finding  out  of  new  uses  for 
them.  Of  coiuse  the  world,  having  a  choice  left  to  it,  went 
wrong  as  usual,  and  thought  that  these  mere  material  uses 
were  to  be  the  sources  of  its  happiness.  It  got  the  clouds 
packed  into  iron  cylinders,  and  made  it  carry  its  wise  self  ai 
tlioir  own  cloud  pace.  It  got  weavable  fibres  out  of  the 
mosai's,  and  made  clothes  for  itselii  cheap  and  fine, — ^here  was 
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hitppiaesB  at  laet.  To  go  as  fast  as  tlie  clouds,  and  manufacture 
eTerything  out  of  anything, — here  waa  paradise  indeed  1 

And  now,  when,  in  a  Uttle  while,  it  is  unparadised  again,  if 
there  were  any  other  mistake  that  the  world  could  make,  it 
would  of  course  malte  it.  But  I  see  not  that  there  is  anj 
other ;  and,  standing  fairly  at  its  wits'  end,  having  found  that 
going  fast,  when  it  is  used  to  It,  is  no  more  paradisiacal  than 
going  slow ;  and  that  all  the  prints  and  cottons  in  Manchester 
cannot  make  it  comfortable  in  its  mind,  I  do  verily  believe  it 
will  come,  finally,  to  understand  that  God  paints  the  clouds 
and  shapes  the  moss-fibres,  that  men  may  be  happy  in  Boeing 
Him  at  His  work,  and  that  in  resting  quietly  beside  Him,  and 
watching  His  working,  and — according  to  the  powef  He  has 
communicated  to  ourselves,  and  the  guidance  He  grante, — in 
carrying  out  His  pnrposea  of  peace  and  charity  among  all  Hia 
creatures,  are  the  only  real  happinesses  that  ever  were,  or  will 
be,  possible  to  mankind. 

How  fer  art  is  capable  of  helping  us  in  such  happiness  we 
hardly  yet  know ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  this  work,  to  give  some  data  for  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
fflon  in  the  matter.  Enough  has  been  advanced  to  relieve  the 
reader  li'om  any  lurking  sospicioD  of  nnworthiness  in  our 
subject,  and  to  induce  him  to  take  interest  in  the  mind  and 
work  of  the  great  psdnter  who  baa  headed  the  l^idscape 
school  among  us.  What  further  considerations  may,  within 
any  reasonable  limits,  be  put  before  him,  respecting  the  effect 
of  natui-al  scenery  on  the  human  heart,  I  will  introduce  in 
their  proper  places  either  as  we  examine,  under  Turner's 
guidance,  the  different  classes  of  scenery,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
whole  work;  and  therefore  I  have  only  one  point  more  to 
notice  here,  namely,  the  exact  relation  between  landscape- 
painting  and  natural  sdence,  properly  so  called. 

For  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  rashly  assumed  that  the 
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Scriiitnral  authotitiea  above  quoted  apply  to  that  partly  raper 
ficial  view  of  nature  which  is  taken  by  the  landacape-paintor, 
instead  of  to  the  accurate  view  taken  by  the  man  of  science 
So  far  from  there  bebg  rashness  in  such  an  assumption,  tba 
whole  language,  both  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Sennon  on 
the  Mount,  ^ves  precisely  the  view  of  nature  which  is  taken 
by  the  uninvesti gating  affection  of  a  humble,  but  powerfiil 
mind.  There  is  no  dissection  of  muscles  or  counting  of  ele- 
ments, but  the  boldest  and  broadest  glance  at  the  apparent 
facts,  and  the  most  magnificent  metaphor  in  expres^g  them. 
"His  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  In  his  neck 
reinaiiieth  strength,  and  sorrow  is  tamed  into  joy  before  bim." 
And  in  the  oiten  repeated,  never  obeyed,  command,  "  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,"  observe  there  is  precisely  the  delicate 
attribution  of  life  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  characteristio 
of  the  modem  view  of  landscape, — "They  toil  not."  There 
is  no  science,  or  hint  of  science ;  no  counting  of  petals,  nor 
display  of  provisions  for  sustenance:  nothing  but  the  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  at  once  the  most  childish,  and  the  most  pro- 
found,— "They  toil  not." 

And  we  see  in  this,  therefore,  that  the  instinct  which  leads 
us  thus  to  attribute  life  to  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  nature, 
does  not  necessarily  spring  from  faithlessness,  nor  the  deducing 
a  moral  out  of  them  fioni  an  iiTCgular  and  languid  conscien- 
tiousness. In  this,  as  in  almost  all  tilings  connected  with 
moral  discipline,  the  same  results  may  follow  from  contrary 
causes ;  and  as  there  are  a  good  and  evil  contentment,  a  good 
and  evil  discontent,  a  good  and  evil  care,  fear,  ambition,  and 
BO  on,  there  are  also  good  and  evil  forms  of  this  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  disposition  to  moralize  over  it.  In  general,  active 
men,  of  strong  seuse  and  stem  pi-inciple,  do  not  care  to  see 
anything  in  a  loaf,  but  vegetable  tissue,  und  are  so  well  con- 
viuce.l  of  useful  moral  truth,  that  it  does  not  strike  them  as  a 
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uew  or  Dotable  thing  when  they  find  it  in  any  way  symbolized 
by  material  nature ;  bence  there  is  a  strong  presumption,  when 
fii-st  we  perceive  a  tendency  in  any  one  to  regard  trees  as  liv- 
ing, and  enunciate  moral  aphorisms  over  every  pebble  they 
stumble  against,  that  such  tendency  proceeds  from  a  morbid 
temperament,  like  Shelley's,  or  an  inconstant  one,  like  Jaquea's. 
But  when  the  active  life  is  nobly  ihlfilled,  and  the  mind  is  theii 
rMsed  beyond  it  into  clear  and  calm  beholding  of  the  world 
around  us,  the  same  tendency  again  manifests  itself  in  the 
most  sacred  way :  the  simplest  forma  of  nature  are  strangely 
aaimated  by  the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence ;  the  trees  and 
flowei^  seem  all,  in  a  sort,  children  of  God ;  and  we  ourselves, 
their  fellows,  made  out  of  the  same  duat,  and  greater  than 
they  only  in  having  a  greater  portion  of  the  Divine  power 
exerted  on  our  frame,  and  all  the  common  uses  and  palpably 
visible  forms  of  things,  become  subordinate  in  our  minds  to 
their  inner  glory, — to  the  mysterious  voices  in  which  they  talk 
to  US  about  God,  and  the  changeful  and  typical  aspects  by 
which  they  witneas  to  us  of  holy  truth,  and  fill  us  with  obedi- 
ent, joyful,  and  thankful  emotion. 

It  is  in  rdslng  ns  from  the  first  state  of  inactive  reverie  to 
the  second  of  uaeful  thought,  that  scientific  pursuits  are  to  be 
chiefly  praised.  But  in  restraiDiog  us  at  thia  aecond  stage, 
and  checking  the  impulses  towards  higher  contemplation,  they 
ai'e  to  be  feared  or  blamed.  They  may  in  certain  minds  be 
con^stent  with  such  contemplation ;  but  only  by  an  eflbrt :  in 
their  nature  they  are  alwaya  adverse  to  it,  having  a  tendency 
to  chill  and  subdue  the  feelings,  and  to  resolve  all  things  into 
atoms  and  numbers.  For  most  men,  an  ignorant  enjoyment 
is  better  than  an  informed  one ;  it  is  better  to  conceive  the 
sky  as  a  blue  dome  than  a  dai'k  cavity,  and  the  cloud  as  a 
golden  throne  than  a  sleety  mist.  I  much  question  whetbei 
any  one  who  knows  optics,  however  religious  he  may  be,  can 
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feel  in  eqiul  degree  the  pleasure  or  reverence  waich  an  uale^ 
tered  peasant  may  feel  at  the  wght  of  a  rainbow.  And  it  is 
mercifully  thus  ordained,  siace  the  law  of  life,  for  a  finite  being, 
with  respect  to  the  works  of  an  infinite  one,  must  be  alwayi 
an  infinite  ignorance.  We  cannot  fathom  the  myBt«ry  of  il 
single  flower,  nor  is  it  intended  that  we  should ;  bat  that  the 
pursuit  of  Bdence  should  constantly  be  stayed  by  the  love  of 
beauty,  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  by  tendemees  of  emotion. 
Kor  is  it  even  just  to  speak  of  the  love  of  beauty  as  in  all 
respects  unscientific ;  for  there  is  a  science  of  the  aspects  of 
things  as  well  as  of  their  nature ;  and  it  is  as  mutji  a  fact  to 
be  noted  in  their  constitution,  that  they  produce  such  and 
such  an  effect  upon  the  eye  or  heart  (as,  for  instance,  that  mi- 
nor scales  of  sound  cause  melancholy),  as  that  they  are  made 
up  of  certain  atoms  or  vibrations  of  matter. 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  fiUaehood  in  its 
darkest  associations,  and  through  the  color  of  its  worst  pur- 
poses. That  indignation  which  we  profess  to  feel  at  deceit 
absolute,  is  indeed  only  at  deceit  malicious.  We  resent 
calumny,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  because  they  harm  us,  not 
because  they  are  untrue.  Take  the  detraction  and  the  miscluef 
from  the  untruth,  and  we  are  Uttle  offended  by  it ;  turn  it  into 
prtuse,  and  we  may  be  pleased  with  it.  And  yet  it  b  not 
calumny  nor  treachery  that  does  the  most  harm  in  the  world; 
they  are  continually  crushed,  and  are  felt  only  in  being  con- 
quered. But  it  is  the  glistening  and  softly  spoken  lie ;  the 
amiable  fallacy ;  the  patriotic  lie  of  the  historian,  the  provident 
lie  of  the  politician,  the  zealous  lie  of  the  partizan,  the  merd- 
fiil  lie  of  the  fiiend,  and  the  careless  lie  of  each  man  to  him 
ee\{,  that  cast  that  black  mystery  over  humanity,  tlirough 
which  any  mau  who  pierces,  we  thank  as  we  would  thank  any 
one  who  dug  a  well  in  a  desert;  happy  in  that  the  thirst  foi 
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tnitb  Btill  remajns  with  us,  even  when  we  nave  mlfully  left 
the  fountains  of  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  moralists  less  frequently  confused  ths 
greatness  of  a  Mn  with  its  unpardonableneas.  The  two  oha 
ractera  are  iJtogcther  distinct.  The  greatness  of  a  fault 
depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  person  agsunst  whom  it 
is  committed,  partly  upon  the  extent  of  its  consequences.  It» 
pardon  ableness  depends,  hMmardy  spedkinff,  on  the  degree  of 
temptation  to  it.  One  class  of  circumatances  determines  the 
weight  of  the  attaching  punishment,  the  other,  the  claim  to 
the  remis^on  of  punishment ;  and  ^ce  it  ia  not  easy  for  men 
to  estimate  the  relative  weight,  nor  possible  for  them  to  know 
the  relative  consequences  of  crime,  it  ia  usually  wise  in  them 
to  quit  the  care  of  such  wise  adjustments,  and  to  look  on  the 
other  and  clearer  condition  of  culpability,  esteeming  those 
feults  greatest  which  are  committed  under  least  temptation. 
I  do  not  mean  to  diminish  the  blame  of  the  injurious  and 
mahcious  sin,  of  the  selfish  and  deliberate  falsity  ;  yet  it  seema 
to  me  that  the  shortest  way  to  check  the  darker  foims  of 
decdt  is  to  set  more  scrupulous  watch  against  those  which 
have  mingled,  unregarded  and  unchastised,  with  the  carrent 
of  our  life.  Do  not  let  us  lie  at  all.  Bo  not  thinly  of  one 
&lsity  as  harmless,  and  another  as  slight,  and  another  as  unin- 
tended. Cast  them  all  aside  ;  they  may  be  light  and  acciden- 
tal, hut  they  are  an  ugly  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for 
all  that ;  and  it  ia  better  that  our  hearts  should  be  kept  clear 
of  them,  without  over-care  aa  to  which  is  the  largest  or 
blackest.  Speaking  truth  is  like  writing  fair,  and  comes  only 
by  practice ;  it  is  less  a  matter  of  will  than  of  habit ;  and  1 
doubt  if  any  occadon  can  be  trivial  which  permits  the  piao- 
tice  and  formation  of  such  a  habit.  To  speak  and  act  truth 
with  constancy  and  preciaion  is  nearly  as  difficult,  and  perhaps 
aa  meritorious,  eis  to  speak  it  under  intimidation  or  penalty ; 
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and  it  19  a  strange  thought  how  many  men  there  are,  as  I  trust, 
who  would  hold  it  at  the  cost  of  fortune  or  life,  for  ouo  who 
could  hold  it  at  the  cost  of  a  little  dmly  trouble. 

And  seeing  that  of  all  sin  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  more 
fliitly  opposite  to  the  Almighty,  no  one  more  "  wanting  the 
good  of  virtue  and  of  being,"  than  this  of  lying,  it  is  surely  a 
strange  insolenoe  to  fall  into  the  foulness  of  it  on  light  or  no 
tcmptntion,  and  surely  becoming  an  honorable  man  to  resolve 
that,  whatever  fallades  the  necessary  course  of  his  life  may 
compel  hira  to  bear  or  to  believe,  none  shall  disturb  the  serenity 
of  his  voluntary  actions,  nor  diminish  the  reality  of  his  chosen 
delights. 

On  the  whole,  these  are  much  sadder  ages  than  the  early 
ones ;  not  snddcr  in  a  noble  and  deep  way,  but  in  a  dim,  wearied 
vay, — the  way  of  eunui,  and  jaded  intellect,  and  uncomfortable- 
n<!S8  of  soul  and  body.  The  Middle  Ages  had  their  wars  and 
agonies,  but  also  intense  delights.  Their  gold  was  dashed  with 
blood ;  but  ours  is  sprinkled  with  dust.  Their  life  was  inter- 
woven with  white  and  purple ;  ours  is  one  seamless  stuff  of 
brown.  Not  that  we  are  without  apparent  festivity,  but  festivity 
more  or  less  forced,  mistaken,  embittered,  incomplete — not  of 
the  heart.  How  wonderfully,  since  Sbakspere's  time,  have  we 
lost  the  power  of  laughing  at  bad  jests !  The  very  finish  of 
our  wit  belies  our  gdety. 

The  profoundest  reason  of  this  darkness  of  heart  is,  I  believe, 
our  want  of  iaith.  There  nei-er  yet  was  a  generation  of  men 
(savagi;  or  civilized)  who,  taken  as  a  body,  so  wofully  fulfilled 
the  words,  "having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world," 
Wi  the  present  dvilized  European  race.  A  Red  Indian  or 
Otaheitan  savage  has  more  sense  of  a  Divine  existence  round 
him,  or  government  over  hira,  than  the  plurality  of  i-efined 
Londoners  and  Parisians;  and  those  among  us  who  may  b 
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some  sense  be  sdJ  to  believe,  are  divided  almost  without 
exception  into  two  broad  claases,  Romanist  and  Puritan ;  who, 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  unbelieving  poiliona  of  aotaety, 
would,  either  of  them,  reduce  the  other  sect  as  speedily  a 
possible  to  ashes ;  the  Romanist  having  always  done  so  when 
ever  he  could,  from  the  beginning  of  their  separation,  and  the 
Puritan  at  this  time  holding  himself  in  complacent  expectation 
of  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  volcanic  iire.  Such  diviuon  aa 
this  between  persons  nominally  of  one  religion,  that  is  to  say, 
believing  in  the  same  God,  and  the  same  Revelation,  cannot 
but  become  a  stumbling-block  of  the  gravest  kind  to  all  thought- 
ful and  fiir-wghted  men, — a  stumbling-block  which  they  can 
only  surmount  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  early 
education.  Hence,  nearly  all  our  powerful  men  in  this  ^e  of 
the  world  are  unbelievers;  the  best  of  them  in  doubt  and 
misery ;  the  worst  in  reckless  defiance  ;  the  plurality  in  plodding 
hesitation,  doing,  as  well  as  they  can,  what  practical  work  lies 
ready  to  their  bands.  Most  of  our  scientific  men  are  in  this  last 
class;  our  popular  authors  either  set  themselves  definitely 
against  all  religious  fonn,  pleading  for  simply  truth  aud  bene- 
volence (Thackeray,  Dickens),  or  give  themselves  up  to  bitter 
and  fruitless  statement  of  facts  (De  Balzac),  or  surface-painting 
(Scott),  or  careless  blasphemy,  sad  or  smiling  (Byron,  Beranger) . 
Our  earnest  poets,  and  deepest  thinkers,  are  doubtful  and  indig- 
nant (Tennyson,  Carlyle) ;  one  or  two,  anchored,  indeed,  but 
anxious,  or  weeping  (Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning) ;  and 
of  these  two,  the  first  is  not  so  sure  of  his  anchor,  but 
that  now  and  then  it  drags  with  Mm,  even  to  make  him  013 
omt,— 

"  Great  God,  I  had  rather  be 
A  Pagan  Buckled  in  some  creed  outworn: 

80  might  I,  Btauding  00  thia  pkasMit  lea, 
Have  gliixipsea  that  would  make  me  less  forlun.' 
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The  absence  of  care  for  persMiml  beanty,  vluch  U  anotlier 
great  characteristic  of  the  age,  adds  to  this  feeling  in  a  twofold 
way :  first,  by  taming  all  reverrait  thoughts  away  from  hnmai> 
nature;  and  making  ua  think  of  men  as  ridicnlona  or  ngly 
creatures,  getting  through  the  world  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
spoiling  it  in  doing  ao;  not  ruling  it  in  a  kin^y  way  and 
crowning  all  its  lovelinefls.  In  the  Middle  Ages  hardly  anything 
but  vice  could  be  caricatured,  becaose  virtue  was  always  vidbly 
and  personally  noble ;  now  virtue  itself  a  apt  to  inhabit  sacb 
poor  human  bodies,  that  no  aspect  of  it  is  iuvalnerable  to  jest; 
and  for  all  funiess  we  have  to  seek  to  Uie  flowers,  for  all 
Bublimity,  to  the  hills. 

The  same  want  of  care  operates,  in  another  way,  by  lowering 
the  standard  of  health,  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  nervous 
or  sentimental  impression?,  and  thus  adding  to  the  other  powera 
of  nature  over  ua  whatever  charm  may  be  felt  in  her  fostering 
the  melancholy  iancics  of  brooding  idleness. 

That  is  to  everything  created,  pre-eminently  neeful,  which 
enables  it  rightly  and  fiiUy  to  perform  the  functions  appointed 
to  it  by  its  Creator.  Therefore,  that  we  may  determine  what 
is  chiefly  useful  to  man,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the 
use  of  man  himself. 

Man's  use  and  ftinction  is  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  ot 
God,  and  to  advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience 
and  resultant  happiness. 

Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function,  is  in  the  pure  and 
fii-st  sense  of  the  word  useful  to  us ;  pre-eminently,  therefore, 
whatever  sets  the  glory  of  God  more  brightly  before  us.  But 
hinga  that  only  help  us  to  exist,  are  in  a  seoondary  and  mean 
sense,  useful,  or  rather,  if  they  be  looked  for  alone,  they  are 
useless  and  worse ;  for  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  not 
exist,  than  that  we  should  guiltily  disappoint  the  purposes  of 
existence. 
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And  jet  people  epeak  ia  this  working  &g^  when  they  speak 
fi-om  their  hearts,  as  if  hooses,  and  lands,  and  tbod,  and  raiment 
were  alone  useful,  and  as  if  sight,  thought,  and  admiration,  were 
all  profitless,  so  that  men  insolently  call  themselves  Utilitaiians, 
who  would  turn,  if  they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their 
race  into  vegetables ;  men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can  be  said 
to  think,  that  the  meat  ia  mora  than  the  life,  and  the  raiment 
than  the  body,  who  look  to  the  earth  aa  a  stable,  and  to  ita  Iruit 
its  fodder ;  vinedressers  and  hosbandmen,  who  love  the  oom  they 
giiiid,  and  the  grapes  they  unish,  better  than  the  gardens  of 
the  angels  upon  the  slopes  of  Eden;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawee 
of  water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew  and  the  water  they 
draw,  are  better  than  the  pine  forests  that  cover  the  mountaina 
like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the  great  rivers  that  move 
like  eternity. 

It  seema  to  me  that  much  of  what  is  great,  and  to  all  men 
beneficial,  has  been  wrought  by  those  who  neither  intended 
nor  knew  the  good  they  did,  and  that  many  mighty  harmonies 
have  been  discoursed  by  instruments  that  bad  been  dumb  or 
discordant,  but  that  God  knew  th^  stops.  The  Spirit  of 
Prophecy  consisted  with  the  avarice  of  Balaam,  and  the  dis- 
obedience of  SauL  Coold  we  spare  from  its  p:^  that  parable, 
which  he  said,  who  saw  the  vi»on  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into 
a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open,  though  we  know  that  the 
flword  of  his  punishment  was  then  sharp  in  its  sheath  beneath 
him  in  the  pldns  ofMoab?  orahaU  we  not  lament  with  David 
over  the  shield  oast  away  on  the  Gilboa  mountains,  of  him 
to  whom  God  gave  another  heart  Uiat  day,  when  be  turned  his 
back  to  go  from  Samuel  ?  It  is  not  our  part  to  look  hardly, 
nor  to  look  always,  to  the  character  or  the  deeds  of  men,  but 
to  accept  from  aU  of  them,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  we  can 
prove  good,  and  feel  to  he  ord^ed  for  us. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  a  ChrieUaii  man  to  vallc  across  so  much 
as  a  rood  of  tht;  natural  earth,  with  mind  nna^tated  and  rightly 
polled,  without  receiving  strength  and  hope  from  some  stone, 
flower,  leaf,  or  sound,  nor  without  a  sense  of  a  dew  felling  upon 
him  out  of  the  sky ;  though,  I  say,  this  &1uty  is  not  wholly  and 
in  terms  admitted,  yet  it  seems  to  be  partly  and  practically  sc 
in  much  of  the  doing  and  teaching  even  of  holy  men,  wbo  it 
tlie  recommending  of  the  lore  of  God  to  us,  refer  but  seldom 
to  those  things  in  which  it  is  most  abundantly  and  immediately 
shown ;  though  they  indst  mnch  on  his  giving  of  bread,  and 
raiment,  and  health,  (which  he  gives  to  all  inferior  creatures,) 
they  require  us  not  to  thank  him  for  that  glory  of  his  works 
which  be  has  permitted  us  alone  to  perceive :  they  tell  us  often 
to  meditate  in  the  closet,  but  they  send  us  not,  like  Isaac,  into 
thefitslds  at  even;  they  dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but  they 
exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight.  Now  there  are  reasons  for  this, 
manifold  iu  the  toil  and  warfare  of  an  earnest  mind,  which,  in 
its  efforts  at  the  raising  of  men  from  utter  loss  and  misery,  has 
often  but  little  time  or  disposition  to  take  heed  of  anything 
more  than  the  bare  life,  and  of  those  so  occupied  it  is  not  for 
U8  to  judge  ;  but  I  think,  that,  of  the  weaknesses,  distresses, 
vanities,  schisms,  and  sins,  which  often  even  iu  the  holiest  men, 
diminish  their  useliihieBs,  and  mar  their  happiness,  there  would 
be  fewer,  if  in  their  struggle  with  nature  &llen,  they  sought  for 
more  aid  from  nature  undestroyed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  sources  of  bluntness  in  the  feelings  towards  the  splendor 
of  the  grass  and  glory  of  the  flower,  are  less  to  be  found 
in  ardor  of  occupation,  in  seriousness  of  compassion,  or  heavcn- 
liness  of  desire,  than  in  the  turning  of  the  eye  at  intervals  of 
rest  too  selfishly  within ;  the  want  of  power  to  shcdie  off  the 
anxieties  of  actual  and  near  interest,  and  to  leave  results  in 
God's  hands;  the  scorn  of  all  that  does  not  seem  immediately 
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^jit  lor  our  purposes,  or  open  to  our  understanding,  and  perhap? 
Bojoethbg  of  pride,  wliich  desires  rattier  to  investigate  than 
to  feel.  I  believe  that  the  root  of  almost  every  schism  and 
heresy  from  which  the  Christian  church  h^  ever  suffered,  baa 
been  the  effort  of  men  to  earn,  rather  than  to  receive,  their 
salvation. 

Beep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  he  to  every 
people  at  peace  with  others  and  at  unity  with  itself,  there  are 
causes  oi  fear  also,  a.  fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition  ; 
that  dependence  on  God  may  he  forgotten  because  the  bread 
ia  given  and  the  water  is  sure ;  that  gratitude  to  Him  may  cease 
because  his  constancy  of  protection  has  taken  the  semblance  of 
a  natural  law ;  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow  feint  amid  the  full 
fruition  of  the  world ;  that  selfishness  may  take  place  of  onde- 
manded  devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in  vainglory,  and  love 
in  dissimulation ;  that  enei'vation  may  succeed  to  strength, 
apathy  to  patience,  and  noise  of  jesting  words  and  foulness 
of  dark  thoughts  to  the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins  and 
the  burning  lamp.  About  the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a 
wintry  wind,  though  a.  heavenly  sunshine;  the  iris  colors  its 
agitation ;  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  repose !  Let  us  beware  that 
our  rest  become  not  the  rest  of  stones,  which  so  long  as  they 
are  torrent-tossed  and  thunder-stricken,  maintain  their  majesty,. 
but  when  the  stream  is  ulent,  and  the  storm  passed,  suffer  the 
grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
ploughed  down  into  dust. 

There  is  no  action  so  alight,  nor  so  mean,  but  it  may  be  done 
to  a  great  purpose,  and  ennobled  therefor;  nor  is  any  pur- 
pose so  great  but  that  slight  actions  may  help  it,  and  may  be 
so  dt»ie  as  to  help  it  much,  most  especially  that  chief  of  all 
porpofies,  the  pleadng  of  God.    Hence  George  Herbert — 
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'  A  aervMit  with  tbii  clauite 
tlakea  dnigerj  divine; 
Wbo  iweepa  a  room,  as  Ibr  thy  lawH, 
HkkM  that  and  the  octioo  Ann." 

We  treat  God  with  irreTerenoe  by  banishing  TTim  from  otn 
thoughts,  not  by  referring  to  hia  will  on  eligfat  oocauoos,  Hia 
ia  not  the  finite  authority  or  intelligence  which  cannot  be 
troubled  with  email  things.  There  is  nothing  so  email  but 
that  wo  may  honor  God  by  asking  His  guidance  of  it,  or  insult 
Him  by  taking  it  into  our  own  hands ;  and  what  is  true  of  the 
Deity  is  equally  true  of  His  Revelation.  We  use  it  most 
reverently  when  most  habitually ;  our  insolence  is  in  ever  act- 
ing without  reference  to  it ;  our  true  honoiing  of  it  is  in  its 
universal  application. 

There  is  not  any  part  of  our  feeling  or  nature,  nor  can  there 
be  through  eternity,  which  shall  not  be  in  some  way  influenced 
and  affected  by  the  fitll,  and  that  not  in  any  way  of  degrada- 
tion, for  the  renewing  in  the  ^vinity  of  Christ  is  a  nobler  con- 
dition than  ever  that  of  Paradise,  and  yet  throughout  eternity 
It  must  imply  and  refer  to  the  disobedience,  and  the  corrupt 
state  of  an  and  death,  and  the  suffeiing  of  Chi-ist  himself 
which  can  we  conceive  of  any  redeemed  soul  as  for  an  instant 
forgetting,  or  as  remembering  without  sorrow?  Neither  are 
the  alternations  of  joy  and  such  sorrow  as  by  us  is  inconc^va- 
ble,  being  only  as  it  were  a  soilness  and  silence  in  the  pulse  of 
an  infinite  feUcity,  inconsistent  with  the  state  even  of  the  un> 
fallen,  for  the  angels  who  rejoice  over  repentance  cannot,  but 
feel  an  uncompr  eh  ended  pain  as  they  try  and  try  again  in  >'Mn, 
whether  they  may  not  warm  haid  hearts  with  the  brooding  of 
their  kind  wings. 

God  appoints  to  every  one  of  his  creatures  a  separate  mia- 
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Hlon,  and  if  they  discharge  it  honorably,  if  they  quit  themselres 
like  men,  and  fdthfnlly  follow  that  light  which  is  in  them, 
withdrawing  from  it  all  cold  and  quenchless  influence,  there 
will  assuredly  come  of  it  such  burning  as,  according  to  it 
ii])poiDted  mode  and  measure,  shall  shine  before  men,  and  b 
of  service  constant  and  holy.  Degrees  infinite  of  lustre  thera 
most  f^ways  be,  but  the  weakest  among  us  has  a  gift,  however 
seemingly  trivial,  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  which,  worthily 
used,  will  be  a  gift  also  to  his  race  for  ever — "  Fool  not,"  says 
George  Herbert, 

"  For  all  may  have, 
IT  they  dare  choose,  a  glorious  life  or  gniTo." 

Let  UB  not  forget,  that  if  honor  be  for  the  dead,  gratitude 
can  only  be  for  the  living.  He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the 
grave,  to  look  back  upoo  the  companionship  which  has  been 
for  ever  closed,  feeling  how  impotent  there  are  the  wild  love, 
or  the  keen  sorrow,  to  give  one  instant's  pleasure  to  the  pulse- 
less heart,  or  atone  in  the  lowest  measure  to  the  departed 
spirit  for  the  hour  ol  nnkindness,  will  scarcely,  for  the  future, 
incur  that  debt  to  thi  heart,  which  can  only  be  discharged  to 
the  dnst.  But  the  leason  which  men  rec^ve  as  individaals, 
they  do  not  learn  as  nations.  Again  and  again  they  have  seen 
thojr  noblest  descend  into  the  grave,  and  have  thought  it 
enough  to  garland  the  tombstone  when  they  had  not  crowned 
the  brow,  and  to  pay  the  honor  to  the  ashes,  which  they  had 
denied  to  the  spirit.  Let  it  not  displease  them  that  they  are 
Udden,  amid  the  tumult  and  the  dazzle  of  their  busy  life,  to 
listen  to  the  few  voices,  and  watch  for  the  few  lamps,  which 
God  has  toned  and  lighted  to  charm  and  to  guide  them,  that 
they  may  not  learn  their  sweetness  by  their  rilence,  nor  their 
light  by  their  decay. 
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Aristotle  has  subtly  noted  that  "we  call  not  men  intctLperatv 
so  much  with  ri-spect  to  the  scents  of  roses  or  herb-perfumes 
as  of  ointments  and  of  condiments."  For  the  &ct  ia,  that  of 
scents  artificially  prepared  the  extreme  desire  is  intemperance, 
I>ut  of  natural  and  God-given  scents,  which  take  their  part  in 
the  harmony  and  pleasantness  of  creation,  there  can  hardly 
be  intemperance;  not  that  there  is  any  absolute  difierence 
bctneen  the  two  ^ds,  but  that  these  are  likely  to  be  rec^ved 
with  gratitnde  and  joytulness  rather  than  those,  so  that  ire 
despise  tlie  seeking  of  essences  and  unguents,  but  not  the 
sowing  of  violets  along  our  garden  banks.  But  all  things  may 
be  elevated  by  afiection,  as  the  spikenard  of  Mary,  and  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  myixh  upon  the  handles  of  the  lock,  and 
that  of  Isuac  concerning  his  son.  And  the  general  law  for  all 
thet^e  ple.tsui-ea  is,  that  when  sought  in  the  abstract  and 
ardently,  they  are  foul  things,  but  when  received  with  thank- 
fulness and  with  reference  to  God's  glory,  they  become  theo- 
retic (the  exalting,  reverent,  and  grateful  perception  of 
pleasantness,  I  call  theoria)  ;  and  so  I  can  find  something  divine 
in  the  sweetness  of  wild  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the  pleasantness 
of  the  pure  air,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  natural  perfdmes 
that  come  and  go  as  they  li-t. 

The  pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing  are  given  as  g\fts.  They 
answer  not  any  pui-poses  of  mere  existence,  for  the  distinction 
of  all  that  is  useful  or  dangerous  to  us  might  be  made,  and 
often  is  made,  by  the  eye,  without  its  receiving  the  slightest 
pleasure  of  sight.  We  might  have  learned  to  distinguish  fruits 
and  grain  from  flowers,  without  having  any  superior  pleasure 
in  the  aspect  of  the  latter.  And  the  ear  might  have  learned 
lo  distinguish  the  sounds  that  communicate  ideas,  or  to  recog 
nize  intimations  of  elemental  danger,  without  perceiving  cither 
music  in  the  voice,  or  m-ajesty  in  the  thunder.  And  as  these 
pleasures  have  no  function  to  perform,  so  there  is  no  limit  to 
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th^  ooDtinuonce  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ei  d,  for  thef, 
are  an  end  in,  themselves,  and  so  may  be  pei-petual  vfith  nil  of 
u»— being  in  no  way  destructive,  but  rather  moreadng  ia 
exquiffltenesB  by  repetition. 

In  TObaterer  ia  an  object  of  life,  in  whatever  may  be  infinitelj 
and  for  itself  desired,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  something  o^ 
divine,  for  God  will  not  make  anything  an  object  of  life  to  hvs 
creatures  which  does  not  point  to,  or  partake  of,  Hiniself. 

I  believe  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  modem  society  to 
be,  its  notion  of  groat  inferiority,  and  ungentlemanlineas,  as 
necessarily  belonging  to  the  character  of  a  tradesman.  I  be- 
lieve tradesmen  may  be,  ought  to  be—often  are,  more  gentle- 
men than  idle  and  useless  people :  and  I  believe  that  art  may 
do  noble  work  by  recording  in  the  hall  of  each  trade,  the  ser- 
vices  which  men  belon^ng  to  that  trade  have  done  for  their 
country,  both  preserving  the  portraits,  and  recording  the  im- 
portant incidents  in  the  lives,  of  those  who  have  made  greal 
advances  in  commerce  and  civilization.  We  are  stewards  or 
ministers  of  whatever  talents  are  entrusted  to  us.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  thing,  that  while  we  more  or  less  accept  the  meaning 
of  that  saying,  so  long  as  it  is  considered  metaphorical,  we 
never  accept  its  meaning  in  its  own  terms?  You  know  the 
lesson  is  given  ua  under  the  form  of  a  story  about  money. 
Money  was  given  to  the  servants  to  make  use  of:  the  unpro- 
fitable servant  dug  in  the  earth,  and  hid  his  Lord's  money. 
Well,  we,  in  our  poetical  and  spiritual  application  of  this,  say, 
that  of  course  money  doesn't  mean  mon^y,  it  means  wit,  it 
means  intellect,  it  means  influence  in  high  quarters,  it  means 
everything  in  the  world  except  itself.  And  do  not  you  see 
what  a  pretty  and  pleasant  come-off  there  is  for  most  of  us,  in 
tbia  spiritual  application  ?    Of  course,  if  we  had  wit.  we  would 
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im  It  for  tLe  good  of  onr  fellow-crestiires.  But  we  h«vest 
wit.  Of  course,  if  we  bad  infloenoe  with  the  Inshopa,  we 
would  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ;  bat  we  havoi't  any 
uifluence  nith  the  biahops.  Of  conrae,  if  we  had  political 
jiower,  wc  would  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  naUon ;  bat  we 
have  no  political  power;  we  have  no  talents  entrusted  to  im 
of  any  sort  or  kind.  It  is  trae  we  have  a  little  money,  but  the 
parable  cant  possibly  mean  anything  so  vulgar  as  money ; 
our  money's  our  own. 

I  believe,  if  you  think  seriously  of  this  matter,  you  will  feel 
that  the  first  and  most  literal  application  is  just  as  neceasary  a 
one  as  any  other — that  the  story  does  very  specially  meui 
what  it  says — pl»n  money ;  and  that  the  reason  we  don't  at 
once  believe  it  does  so,  ia  a  sort  of  tadt  idea  that  while  tbou^t, 
wit,  and  intoUect,  and  all  power  of  birth  and  podtion,  are 
indeed  given  to  us,  and,  therefore,  to  be  lud  out  for  the 
Giver,— our  wealth  has  not  been  giveii  to  us;  but  we  have 
worked  for  it,  and  have  a  right  to  spend  it  as  we  ohoose.  I 
think  you  wiU  find  that  is  the  real  substance  of  oar  understand- 
ing in  this  matter.  Beauty,  we  say,  is  given  by  Ood — it  ia  a 
talent;  strength  is  givea  by  God — it  is  a  talent;  position  is 
given  by  God — it  is  a  talent ;  but  money  is  proper  wages  for 
Gill'  day's  work — it  is  not  a  talent,  it  is  a  Ine.  We  may  justly 
spend  it  on  ourselves,  if  we  have  worked  for  it. 

And  there  would  be  soma  shadow  of  excuse  for  this,  wore  it 
not  that  the  very  power  of  making  the  money  is  itself  only 
one  of  the  applications  of  that  intellect  or  strength  which  we 
uonfees  to  be  talents.  Why  is  one  man  richer  than  another  ? 
ISecaiise  he  is  more  industrious,  more  persevering,  and  more 
xagacious.  Well,  who  made  him  more  persevering  and  more 
sagacious  than  others?  That  power  of  endurance,  that 
quickness  of  apprehension,  that  calmness  of  judgment,  which 
nnable  him  to  seize  the  opportunities  that  others  lose,  aixl  pev- 
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sist  iu  tLe  lines  of  conduct  in  vhich  others  taH — are  these  not 
talent? — are  they  not  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of  mental  ^fts? 
And  13  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  we  should  be  utterly 
ashamed  to  use  a  superiority  of  body,  in  order  to  thrust  our 
weaker  companions  aside  &om  some  place  of  advantt^e,  we 
unhesitatingly  use  our  superiorities  of  mind  to  thrust  them 
back  from  whatever  good  that  strength  of  mind  can  attain. 
You  would  be  indignant  if  you  saw  a  strong  man  walk  into  a 
theatre  or  a  lecture-room,  and  calmly  ohooNug  the  best  place, 
take  his  feeble  neighbor  by  the  shoulder,  and  turn  him  out 
of  it  into  the  back  seats,  or  the  street.  Tou  would  he  equally 
indignant  if  you  saw  a  stout  fellow  thrust  himself  up  to  a 
table  where  some  hungry  children  were  being  fed,  and  reach 
his  arm  over  their  heads  and  take  their  bread  from  them. 
But  you  are  not  the  least  indignant  if  when  a  man  has  stout- 
ness of  thought  and  swiftness  of  capacity,  and,  instead  of  being 
long-armed  only,  has  the  mueh  greater  ^ft  of  being  long- 
headed— yon  think  it  perfectly  just  that  he  should  use  his 
intellect  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  months  of  all  the  other 
men  in  the  town  who  are  of  the  same  trade  with  him ;  or  use 
his  breadth  and  sweep  of  sight  to  gather  some  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  into  one  great  cobweb,  of  which  be 
is  himself  to  be  the  central  spider,  making  every  thread  vibrate 
with  the  points  of  bis  clawa,  and  commanding  every  avenue 
with  the  &cetB  of  bis  eyes.     You  see  no  injustice  in  this. 

But  there  is  injustice;  and,  let  us  troat,  one  of  which 
honorable  men  will  at  no  very  distant  period  disdtun  to  be 
guilty.  In  some  degree,  however,  it  is  indeed  not  imjust ;  in 
some  degree  it  ia  necessary  and  intended.  It  is  assuredly  just 
that  idleness  should  be  surpassed  by  energy ;  that  the  widest 
influence  should  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  best  able  to 
wield  it ;  and  that  a  wise  man,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  should 
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be  better  off  tbsn  a  fool.  Bat  for  that  reason,  Id  the  f<  ol  to 
be  wreKAod,  ntteriy  cmdied  dovn,  and  left  in  all  the  suffer 
uig  which  faifl  coodact  and  capadty  naturally  inflict  ?  —Not  so. 
What  do  yon  suppose  foola  were  made  for  ?  That  you  mig^il 
tread  upon  them,  and  starve  them,  and  get  the  better  of  them 
ID  every  possible  way?  By  no  means.  They  weie  made  that 
wise  people  might  take  care  of  tiiem.  That  is  the  true  and 
pliun  fitct  concerning  the  retationa  of  every  strong  and  wise 
man  to  the  world  about  him.  He  has  his  strength  given  him, 
not  that  he  may  crush  the  weak,  bnt  that  he  may  support  and 
gnide  them.  Id  his  own  household  he  is  to  be  the  guide  ard 
the  support  of  his  children ;  out  of  his  household  he  is  still  m 
be  the  &ther,  that  is,  the  guide  and  support  of  the  weak  and 
the  poor ;  not  merely  of  the  meritoriously  weak  and  the  iimo- 
ceotly  poor,  bnt  of  the  guiltily  and  punishably  poor ;  of  the 
men  who  ought  to  have  known  better — of  tbe  poor  who  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselyes.  It  is  nothing  to  ^ve  pen«oa 
and  cottage  to  the  widow  who  has  lost  her  son ;  it  is  nothing 
to  give  food  and  medicine  to  the  workman  who  has  broken 
his  arm,  or  the  decrepit  woman  wasting  in  sickness.  But  it 
is  something  to  nse  your  time  and  strength  to  war  with  the 
waywardness  and  thoughtlessness  of  mankind;  to  keep  the 
erring  workman  in  yonr  service  till  yon  have  made  him  an 
imcning  one;  and  to  direct  your  fellow-merchant  to  the 
opportunity  which  his  dulness  would  have  lost.  This  u 
much ;  but  it  is  yet  more,  irtien  yon  have  ftdly  achieved  the 
superiority  which  is  due  to  you,  and  acqnired  the  wealth  which 
is  the  fitting  reward  of  yonr  ss^acity,  if  you  solemnly  accept 
the  responsibility  of  it,  as  it  is  the  helm  and  guide  of  labor 
6ir  and  near.  For  yon  who  have  it  m  your  hands,  are  in 
reality  the  pilots  of  the  power  and  effort  of  the  State,  It  ia 
entrusted  to  yon  as  an  authority  to  be  used  for  good  or  evil, 
just  as  completely  as  kingly  authority  waa  ever  given  to  ■ 
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pnnce,  or  military  command  to  a  captain.  And,  aocordii  g  t« 
the  qauitity  of  it  that  you  have  in  your  hands,  yon  are  the 
arbitersofttie  will  and  work  of  England;  and  the  wbole  isane. 
whether  the  work  of  the  State  shall  suffice  for  the  State  or 
not,  depends  upon  you.  Tou  may  stretch  out  your  sceptre 
over  the  heads  of  the  English  Isborers,  and  say  to  them,  as 
they  stoop  to  its  waving,  "  Subdue  this  obstacle  that  has 
baffled  our  fathers,  put  away  this  plague  that  consumes  out 
children ;  water  these  dry  places,  ploug-h  these  desert  ones, 
carry  this  food  to  those  who  are  in  hnnger  ;  carry  this  light  to 
those  who  are  in  darkness ;  carry  this  life  to  those  who  are 
in  death  ;•'  or  on  the  other  side  you  may  say  to  her  labor- 
ers: "Here  am  I;  this  power  is  in  my  hand;  come,  build  a 
mound  here  for  me  to  be  throned  upon,  high  and  wide ; 
come,  n[iake  crowns  for  my  head,  that  men  may  see  them 
shine  from  far  away;  come,  weave  tapestries  for  my  feet, 
that  I  may  tread  softly  on  the  silk  and  purple ;  come,  dance 
before  me,  that  I  may  be  gay ;  and  sing  sweetly  to  me,  that  I 
may  slumber ;  so  shall  I  live  in  joy  and  die  in  honor."  And 
better  than  such  an  honorable  death,  it  were  that  the  day 
bad  peiished  wherein  we  were  born,  and  the  night  in 
which  it  was  said  there  is  a  child  conceived. 

I  trust  that  in  a  little  while,  there  will  be  few  of  our  rich 
men  who,  tbrough  carelessness  or  covetousness,  thus  forfeit  the 
glorious  office  which  is  intended  for  their  hands.  I  said,  just 
now,  that  wealth  ill-used  was  as  the  net  of  the  spider,  entan- 
gling and  destroying:  but  wealth  well  used,  ia  as  the  net  of  the 
sacred  fisher  who  gathers  souls  of  men  out  of  the  deep.  A 
time  will  come — I  do  not  think  even  now  it  is  &r  from  ua — 
when  this  golden  net  of  the  world's  wealth  will  be  spread 
abroad  as  the  flaming  meshes  of  morning  cloud  are  over  the 
sky:  bearing  with  them  the  joy  of  light  and  the  dew  of  the 
mo<-ning,  as  well  as  the  summons  to  honorable  and  pcaccfii] 
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toil.  Wliat  less  can  we  hope  from  your  wealth  tLau 
this,  ridi  mcQ  of  Englaad,  when  once  yon  feel  fully  how,  by 
the  Bti-ength  of  your  poseeasions — not,  observe,  by  the  exhaus- 
tion, but  by  the  administration  of  them  and  the  power — yon 
ean  direct  the  acts, —command  the  energies — inform  th€ 
ignorance, — ^prolong  the  existence,  of  the  whole  hnman 
race;  and  how,  even  of  worldly  wisdom,  which  mao  employs 
^thfully,  it  is  true,  not  only  that  her  ways  are  pleasantDess, 
but  tliat  her  paths  are  peace ;  and  that,  for  all  the  ohildrer 
of  men,  as  well  as  for  those  to  whom  fbe  is  ^ven,  Length 
of  days  are  in  her  right  hand,  as  in  her  left  hand  Riches  aad 
Honor  F 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  conddering  ^>PPy  aooidenta 
OS  what  are  called  "special  Providences;"  and  thinking  that 
wlien  any  great  work  needs  to  be  done,  the  man  who  ia  to  do 
it  will  certainly  be  pointed  out  by  Providence,  be  he  shepherd 
or  sea-boy ;  and  prepared  for  his  work  by  all  kinds  of  minor 
providences,  in  the  best  possible  way.  Whereas  all  the 
analogies  of  God's  operations  in  other  matters  prove  the 
contrary  of  this;  we  find  that  "of  thousand  seeds.  He  often 
brings  bat  one  to  bear,"  often  not  one;  and  the  one  seed 
which  He  appoints  to  bear  is  allowed  to  bear  crude  or  perfect 
Jiruit  according  to  the  dealings  of  the  husbandman  with  it. 
And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
accustomed  to  take  broad  and  logical  views  of  the  world's 
histoiy,  that  its  events  are  ruled  by  Providence  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  its  harvests ;  that  the  seeds  of  good  and 
evil  are  broadcast  among  men,  just  as  the  seeds  of  thistles  ana 
fruits  are ;  and  that  according  to  the  force  of  our  industry, 
and  wisdom  of  our  husbandry,  the  ground  will  bring  forth  to 
us  figs  or  thistles.  So  that  when  it  seems  needed  that  a  certain 
work  should  be  done  for  the  world,  and  no  man  is  there  to  do 
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it,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  God  did  not  wish  it  to  be  done , 
and  therefore  sent  no  man  able  to  do  it.  The  probability  (if  I 
wrote  my  own  convictions,  I  should  say  eert^nty)  ia,  that  He 
sent  many  men,  hundreds  of  men,  able  to  do  it ;  and  that  we 
have  rejected  them,  or  crushed  them ;  by  our  previous  folly  of 
conduct  or  of  institution,  ws  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
diRtinguish,  or  impossible  to  reach  them ;  and  when  the  need 
tor  them  comes,  and  we  suffer  for  the  want  of  them,  it  is  not 
that  (rod  refuses  to  send  us  deliverers,  and  Bpe<ually  appoints 
all  our  consequent  sufferings ;  but  that  He  has  sent,  and  we  have 
refused,  the  deliverers ;  and  the  pain  is  then  wrought  out  by  His 
eternal  law,  as  surely  as  famine  is  wrought  out  by  eternal  law 
for  a  nation  which  will  neither  plough  nor  sow.  No  less  are 
we  in  error  in  supposing,  as  we  so  frequently  do,  that  if  aman 
be  found,  he  ia  sure  to  be  in  all  respects  fitted  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  as  the  key  is  to  the  lock ;  and  that  every  accident  which 
happened  in  the  forging  him,  only  adapted  him  more  truly  to 
the  wards.  It  is  pitiful  to  hear  historians  beguiling  themselves 
and  their  readers,  by  tracing  in  the  early  history  of  great  men, 
the  minor  droumstauoes  which  fitted  them  for  the  work  they 
did,  without  ever  taking  notice  of  the  other  circumstances 
which  as  assuredly  unfitted  them  for  it;  so  concluding  that 
miraculous  interporition  prepared  them  in  all  points  for  every- 
thing, and  that  they  did  all  that  could  have  been  desired  or 
hoped  for  from  them  i  whereas  the  certwnty  of  the  matter  ia 
that,  throughout  their  lives,  they  were  thwarted  and  corrupted 
by  some  things  as  certainly  as  they  were  helped  and  disciplined 
by  others ;  and  that,  in  the  kindliest  and  most  reverent  view 
which  can  justly  be  taken  of  them,  they  were  but  poor  mistaken 
creatures,  struggling  with  a  world  more  profoundly  nustaken 
than  they ; — assuredly  sinned  against,  or  sinning  in  thousands 
of  ways,  and  bringing  out  at  last  a  m^mod  result — not  what 
they  might  or  ought  to  have  done,  but  all  that  could  be  done 
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Mgiinst  the  world's  reustaoce,  and  in  sfHte  of  theit    own 
fiorrowful  Maebood  to  themselveB. 

And  this  being  so,  it  ia  the  practical  duty  of  a  wise  nation, 
first  to  withdraw,  as  &r  as  may  be,  its  youth  from  destructive 
inflaenoes ; — then  to  try  its  material  as  iar  as  possible,  and  to 
lose  the  ase  of  none  that  is  good.  I  do  not  mean  by  *'  with- 
drawing from  destructive  influences"  the  keeping  of  youths 
ont  of  trials ;  bnt  the  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  things 
pnrely  and  absolutely  misdiieTous.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  shade  oar  green  com  in  all  heat,  and  shelter  it  in  all 
frost,  but  only  that  we  should  dyke  out  the  inundation  from 
it,  and  drive  the  fowls  away  from  it.  Let  your  youth  labor 
and  suffer ;  but  do  not  let  it  starve,  nor  steal,  nor  blaspheme. 


e  well  the  channels  of  your  admiration,  and  you  wUl 
find  that  they  fu'e,  in  verity,  as  unchangeable  as  the  diannels 
of  your  heart's  blood ;  that  just  as  by  the  pressure  of  a  bandage, 
or  by  perpetnal  and  unwholesome  action  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  that  blood  may  be  wasted  or  arrested,  and  in  its  stagnancy 
cease  to  nourish  the  frame,  or  in  its  disturbed  flow  afi'ect  it  with 
incurable  disease,  so  also  admiration  itself  may,  by  the  bandages 
of  fashion,  bound  close  over  the  eyes  and  the  arteries  of  the  soul, 
be  arrested  in  its  natural  pulse  and  beaitiy  flow;  but  that 
wh^iever  the  artificial  pressure  is  removed,  it  will  return  into 
that  bed  which  has  been  traced  for  it  by  the  finger  of  God. 

Custom  has  no  real  influence  upon  our  feelings  of  the  beautifiil, 
except  in  dulling  and  checking  them.  You  see  the  broad  blue 
sky  every  day  over  your  heads;  but  you  do  not  for  that  reason 
determine  blue  to  be  more  or  less  beautiful  than  you  did  at  first ; 
you  are  unaccustomed  to  see  stones  as  blue  as  the  sapphire,  but 
you  do  not  for  that  reason  think  the  sapphire  loss  beautiful  than 
other  stones.  The  blue  color  is  everlastingly  aj^ointed  by  the 
Deity  to  be  a  source  of  delight. 
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Let  OB  think  forafew  moments  what  romance  and  Utopianism 
mean. 

First,  romance.  In  oonseqnence  of  the  man;  absurd  fictions 
vhich  long  formed  the  elements  of  romance  writing,  the  wora 
romance  is  sometimes  taken  as  synonymous  with  falsehood 
Thus  the  French  talk  of  I>es  Pomona,  and  thus  the  EnglifJj 
use  the  word  Romancing, 

Bat  in  this  sense  we  had  mach  better  use  the  word  ^Isehood 
at  once.  It  is  far  plainer  and  clearer.  And  if  in  this  sense  I  put 
anything  romantic  before  you,  pray  pay  no  attention  to  it,  or 
to  me. 

In  the  second  place.  Because  young  people  are  particularly 
apt  to  indulge  in  reverie,  and  imaginatire  pleasures,  and  to 
neglect  their  plain  and  practical  duties,  the  word  romantic  has 
come  to  signify  w<;ak,  foolish,  speculative,  unpractical,  unprin. 
cipled.  In  aU  these  cases  it  would  be  much  better  to  say  weak, 
foolish,  onpractical,  unprintjpled.  The  words  are  cleai'er.  If  in 
this  sense,  also,  I  put  anything  romantic  before  you,  pray  pay 
no  attention  to  me. 

The  real  and  proper  use  of  the  word  romantic  is  simply  to 
characterise  an  improbable  or  uDaccustcmed  degree  of  beauty, 
sublimity,  or  virtue.  For  instance,  in  matters  of  history,  is  not 
the  Hetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  romantic?  Is  not  the  death 
of  Leonidas  ?  of  the  Horatii  ?  On  the  other  hand,  yoa  find 
nothing  romantic,  though  much  tLat  is  monstrons,  in  the 
e.iccsses  of  Tiberius  or  Commodns.  So  agtun,  the  battie  of 
Agincourt  is  romantic,  and  of  Bannockbum,  simply  because  . 
thei-e  was  an  exti-aordinary  display  of  human  vii-tue  in  both 
those  battles.  But  there  is  no  rom:mce  in  the  battles  of  the 
last  Italian  campaign,  in  which  mere  feebleness  and  distrust 
were  on  one  side,  mere  physical  force  on  the  other.  And  even 
in  fiction,  the  opponents  of  virtue,  in  order  to  be  romantic, 
■uiist  have  sublimity  mingied  with  their  vice.     It  is  not  the 
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knare,  not  the  mffiaD,  that  are  romaQtio,  but  tbe  ^aat  and  tlu 
dragoD ;  and  these,  not  because  they  are  false,  but  because 
the;  are  majeatio.  So  agiun  as  to  beauty.  You  feel  that 
annor  is  romantic  because  it  is  a  beaiitifbl  dress,  and  yon  are 
not  used  to  it.  Yon  do  not  feel  there  is  anytluiig  romactie  in 
the  punt  and  shells  of  a  Sandwich  Islander,  for  these  are  not 
beautiful. 

So,  then,  observe,  this  feeling  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
despise — this  secret  and  poetical  enthudasm  in  all  your  hearts, 
which,  as  practical  men,  yon  try  to  restrain — is  indeed  one  of 
the  holiest  parts  of  your  being.  It  is  the  instinctive  delight 
in,  and  admiration  for,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  virtue,  unusually 
maniJested.  And  so  far  irom  b^g  a  dangerous  guide,  it  is 
the  truest  part  of  your  being.  It  is  even  truer  than  your 
consciences.  A  man's  conscience  may  be  utterly  perverted 
and  led  astray;  but  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  romance  endure 
within  ua,  they  are  unerring — ^they  are  as  true  to  what  is  ri^bt 
and  lovely  as  the  needle  to  the  north;  and  all  that  you  have 
to  do  is  to  add  to  the  enthuaiastio  sentiment,  the  majestic 
judgment — to  mingle  prudence  and  foresight  with  ima^na- 
tion  and  admiration,  and  you  have  the  perfect  human  souL 
But  the  great  evil  of  these  days  is  that  we  try  to  destroy  the 
romantic  feeling,  instead  of  bridling  and  directing  it.  Mark 
what  Young  says  of  the  men  of  the  world : 

"TLey,  who  thbk  noi^t  so  strong  of  the  romaiie^ 
80  rank  kmght^miiit,  ub  a  real  Mend." 

And  thej  are  right.  True  friendship  is  romantic,  to  the  men 
of  the  world — true  affection  is  romantic — true  rel^on  is 
romantiu ;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  who  of  all  powerful  and 
popular  writers  in  tbe  cause  of  error  had  wrought  most  harm 
to  their  race,  I  should  hesitate  in  reply  whether  to  nanw 
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VolUiro  or  Byi'on,  or  the  laat  nioal  ingeniouB  and  most  venom 
ouB  of  the  degraded  philoBOphera  of  Germany,  or  rathei 
Cervantes,  for  he  oast  scorn  upon  the  hohcst  principles  of 
humamty — he,  of  all  men,  most  helped  foi'ward  the  terrible 
change  in  the  soldiers  of  Europe,  from,  the  spirit  of  Bayard  to 
the  spirit  of  Bonaparte,*  helped  to  change  loyalty  into  license, 
protection  into  plunder,  truth  into  treachery,  chivalry  into  sel 
fishness ;  and  since  his  time,  the  purest  impulses  and  the  iioblesl 
purposes  have  perhaps  been  oitener  stayed  by  the  devil,  under 
the  name  of  Quixotism,  than  under  any  other  base  name  or 
false  allegation. 

Quisotism,  or  Utopianism :  that  is  another  of  the  devil's 
pet  words.  I  believe  the  quiet  admission  which  we  are 
all  of  us  so  ready  to  make,  that,  because  things  have  long  been 
wrong,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  be  right,  ia  one  of 
the  most  fatal  sources  of  misery  and  ciime  from  which  this 
world  suffers.  Whenever  you  hear  a  raan  dissuading  you  from 
attempting  to  do  well,  on  the  ground  that  perfection  is 
"Utopian,"  beware  of  thiat  man.  Cast  the  word  out  of  your 
dictionary  altogether.  There  b  no  need  for  it.  Things  are 
^ther  possible  or  impossible — you  can  eadly  determine  which, 
in  any  given  state  of  human  science.  If  the  thing  is  impossi- 
ble, yon  need  not  trouble  yourselves  about  it ;  if  possible,  try 
for  it.  It  is  very  Utopian  to  hope  for  the  entire  doing  away 
with  drunkenness  and  misery  out  of  the  Canongate;  but  tlie 
TJtopianism  is  not  our  business — the  icork  ia.  It  is  Utopian  to 
hope  to  give  every  child  in  this  kingdom  the  knowledge  of 
God  from  its  youth ;  but  the  Utopianism  is  not  our  busiaesa — 
the  toork  is. 


I  mean  no  scandal  againat  tha  presmt  emperor  of  ilia  French,  whtwa  troth 
I  believe,  boen  aa  conspicuouB  in  the  late  political  negotiatianii  aa  hla  deoi- 
aaa  prudence  have  been  throughout  the  whole  oiurseof  hia  govenunent 
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foa  Imow  boT  often  it  is  difficult  to  be  it-isely  cbaritable,  to 
do  good  without  multiplying  the  sources  of  evil.  You  know 
that  to  give  alms  is  uothing  unless  you  ^ve  thought  also ;  aud 
that  therefore  it  is  wiitteu,  not  "  blessed  is  he  ihstt/eedctA  the 
poor,"  but,  "blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,"  And 
you  know  that  a  little  thought  and  a  little  kindness  are  often 
worth  more  than  a  great  deal  of  money. 

'Sow  this  charity  of  thought  is  not  merely  to  be  exercised 
towards  the  poor  ;  it  is  to  be  exercised  towards  all  men. 
There  is  assuredly  no  action  of  our  social  life,  however  unim- 
portant, which,  by  kindly  thought,  may  not  be  made  to  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  spend 
the  smallest  sum  of  money,  for  any  not  absolutely  necessary 
purpose,  without  a  grave  responsibility  attaching  to  the  man- 
ner of  spending  it.  The  object  we  ourselves  covet  may,  indeed, 
be  desirable  and  harmless,  so  tar  as  we  are  concerned,  but  the 
providing  us  with  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  very  prejudicial  occu 
pation  to  Boiae  one  else.  And  then  it  becomes  instantly  a 
moral  question,  whether  we  are  to  indulge  ourselves  or  not. 
Whatever  we  wish  to  buy,  we  ought  first  to  consider  not  only 
if  the  thing  be  fit  for  us,  but  if  the  manufacture  of  it  be  a  whole- 
some and  happy  one ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  the  sum  we  are 
going  to  spend  will  do  as  much  good  spent'in  this  way  as  it 
would  if  spent  in  any  other  way.  It  may  be  said  that  we  hav  ^ 
not  time  to  conader  all  this  before  we  make  a  purchase.  But 
no  time  could  be  spent  in  a  more  important  duty ;  and  Goil 
never  imposes  a  duty  without  giving  the  time  to  do  it.  Let 
us,  however,  only  acknowledge  the  principle ; — once  make  up 
your  mind  to  allow  the  condderation  of  the  effect  of  yoiii 
purchases  to  regulate  the  kind  of  your  purchase,  and  you  will 
soon  easily  find  grounds  enough  to  decide  upon.  The  plea  of 
ignorance  will  never  take  away  our  responsibilities.  It  is  writ- 
ten, "  If  thou  saycst.  Behold  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  he 
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that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  keepttk  thy 
Boal,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?" 

There  ia  another  branch  of  decorative  art  in  which  I  am 
Boriy  to  B&y  we  cannot,  at  least  under  existing  circumstanceB, 
mdulge  ourselves,  with  the  hope  of  doing  good  to  anybody,  J 
mean  the  great  and  subtle  art  of  dress. 

And  here  I  must  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  our  subject  for  a 
moment  or  two,  in  order  to  state  one  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  which,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  now  suffiinently 
understood  and  asserted  by  the  leading  masters  of  the  science, 
ia  not  yet,  I  grieve  to  say,  acted  upon  by  the  plurality  of  those 
who  have  tbc  management  of  riches.  Whenever  we  spend 
money,  we  of  course  set  people  to  work:  that  is  the  meaning 
of  spending  money ;  we  may,  indeed,  lose  it  without  employing 
anybody ;  but,  whenever  we  spend  it,  we  set  a  number  of 
people  to  work,  greater  or  less,  of  course,  according  to  the  rate 
of  wages,  but  in  the  long  run,  proportioned  to  the  sum  w« 
spend.  Well,  your  shallow  people,  because  they  see  that  how- 
ever they  spend  money  they  are  always  employing  somebody, 
and,  therefore,  doing  some  good,  think  and  say  to  themselves, 
that  it  is  all  one  hov>  they  spend  it— that  all  tb^  apparently 
selfish  luxury  is,  in  reality,  unselfish,  and  is  doing  just  as  much 
good  as  if  they  gave  al!  their  money  away,  or  perhaps  more 
good ;  and  I  have  heard  foohah  people  even  declare  it  is  a 
principle  of  political  economy,  that  whoever  invented  a  new 
want  conferred  a  good  on  the  community.  I  have  not  wordr 
strong  enough — at  least  I  could  not,  without  shocking  you, 
use  the  words  which  would  be  strong  enou^ — to  express  my 
estimate  of  the  absurdity  and  the  mischievouBnesa  of  this 
popular  fallacy.  So  putting  a  great  resti-aint  «p<m  myself,  and 
using  no  hard  words,  I  will  simply  try  to  state  the  nature  of 
it,  and  the  extent  of  its  inSuenee. 

Granted,   that  whenever  we  spend  money  for  whatevM 
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porpOM,  we  set  people  to  work ;  and  passing  by,  for  tbe  moment; 
the  question  whetiter  the  work  we  set  them  to  is  all  equally 
healthy  and  good  for  them,  we  will  assume  that  whenever  «  e 
spend  a  guinea  we  provide  an  equal  number  of  people  with 
healthy  maintenance  for  a  given  time.  But,  by  the  w^y  it> 
which  we  spend  it,  we  entirely  direct  the  labor  of  those 
people  during  that  ^yen  time.  We  become  their  masters 
or  mistresaes,  and  we  compel  them  to  produce,  within  a 
certain  period,  a  certain  article.  Kow,  that  article  may 
be  a  useful  and  lasting  one,  or  it  nu.y  be  a  useless  and 
perishable  one — it  may  be  one  useful  to  the  whole  community, 
or  useful  only  to  ourselves.  And  our  selfistmess  and  folly, 
or  our  virtue  and  prudence,  ai'e  shown,  not  by  our  spending 
money,  but  by  our  spending  it  for  the  wrong  or  right  thing, 
and  we  are  wise  and  kind,  not  in  maintaining  a  cert^n  number 
of  people  for  a  given  period,  but  only  in  requiring  them  to 
produce,  daring  that  period,  the  kind  of  things  which  shall  be 
oselul  to  society,  instead  of  those  which  are  only  useful  to 
ourselves. 

Thus,  for  instance-:  if  you  are  a  young  lady,  and  employ  a 
certain  number  of  sempstresses  for  a  given  time,  in  making  a 
given  number  of  simple  and  servioeable  dresses,  suppose,  seven  ; 
of  which  you  can  wear  one  yourself  for  half  the  winter,  and 
give  six  away  to  poor  girls  who  have  none,  you  are  spending 
your  money  unselfishly.  But  if  you  employ  the  same  number 
of  sempstresses  for  the  same  number  of  days,  La  making  four, 
or  five,  or  six  beautiful  flounces  for  your  own  ball-dres^— 
Bounces  which  will  clothe  no  one  but  yourself,  and  which  you 
will  yourself  be  unable  to  wear  at  more  than  one  ball — you  are 
employing  your  money  selfishly.  You  have  maint^ed,  indeed 
In  each  case  the  same  number  of  people ;  but  in  the  one  case  you 
have  directed  their  labor  to  the  service  of  the  community ;  in 
the  other  case  you  have  consumed  .t  wholly  upon  yourself 
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I  dont  say  you  ace  nuver  to  do  so ;  I  don't  say  yon  ought  nol 
Hometimes  to  think  of  yourselveB  only,  and  to  make  yourselves 
as  pretty  as  you  uan  ;  only  do  not  confuse  coquettishnesa  with 
benevolence,  nor  cheat  youraelvea  into  thinking  that  all  the 
finery  you  can  wear  is  so  much  put  into  the  hungry  mouths  of 
those  beneath  you :  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  what  you  yourselvet>, 
whether  you  will  or  no,  must  sometimes  instinctively  feel  it  to 
be — it  is  what  those  who  stand  shivering  in  the  streets,  foiming 
a  line  to  watch  you  as  you  step  out  of  your  carriages,  know  it 
to  be ;  those  fine  dresses  do  not  mean  that  so  much  has  been 
put  into  their  mouths,  but  that  so  much  has  been  taken  out 
of  their  mouths.  The  re^  politico-economical  signification  of 
every  one  of  those  beautiful  toilettes,  is  just  this ;  that  you 
have  had  a  certMn  number  of  people  put  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  wholly  under  your  authority,  by  the  stoniest  of  slave- 
masters, — hunger  and  cold  ;  and  you  have  said  to  them,  "  I  will 
feed  you,  indeed,  and  clothe  you,  and  give  you  fuel  for  so  many 
days ;  but  dniing  those  days  you  shall  work  for  me  only :  your 
fittle  brothers  need  clothes,  but  you  shall  make  none  for  them ; 
your  sick  friend  needs  clothes,  bnt  you  shall  make  none  for  her ; 
you  yourself  will  soon  need  another,  and  a  warmer  dress ;  but 
you  shall  make  none  for  yourself.  Tou  shall  make  nothing  but 
lace  and  roses  for  me ;  for  this  fortnight  to  come,  you  shall 
work  at  the  patterns  and  petals,  and  then  I  will  crush  and 
consume  them  away  in  an  houi-."  You  will  perhaps  answer— 
"It  may  not  be  particularly  benevolent  to  do  this,  and  wo 
won't  call  it  so ;  but  at  any  rate  we  do  no  wrong  in  taking  their 
labor  wheu  we  pay  them  their  wages :  if  we  pay  for  their  work 
we  have  a  right  to  it."  No ; — a  thousand  times  no.  The  labor 
which  you  have  paid  for,  does  indeed  become,  by  the  act  of 
pm'chase,  your  own  labor:  yoii  have  bought  the  hands  and 
the  time  of  those  workers ;  they  are,  by  right  and  justice,  yotti 
own  hands,  your  own  time.     But  have  you  a  rigl.t  to  spend 
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fova'  own  tune,  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  only  for  yarn 
own  advantage? — much  more,  when,  by  purchase,  you  haT8 
invested  your  own  person  with  the  strength  of  othera;  and 
added  to  your  own  life,  a  part  of  the  life  of  others  ?  Yon 
may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  their  labor  for  your 
delight ;  remember,  I  am  making  no  general  assertions  agsunst 
§plendor  of  drees,  or  pomp  of  accessaries  of  life ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  do  not  at 
present  attach  enough  importance  to  beautiful  dress,  as  one 
of  the  meuis  of  influencing  general  taste  and  character.  But 
I  do  say,  that  you  must  weigh  the  value  of  what  you  ask  these 
workers  to  produce  for  you  in  its  own  distinct  halance ;  that  on 
its  own  worthiness  or  desirableness  rests  the  ijuestion  of  your 
kindness,  and  not  merely  on  the  fact  of  your  having  employed 
people  in  producing  it :  and  I  say  ferther,  that  as  long  as  there 
are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land  around  you,  so  long  there 
can  be  no  question  at  oU  bat  that  splendor  of  dress  is  a  crime. 
In  due  time,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  set  people  to 
work  at,  it  may  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace  and  cut  jewels ; 
but,  as  long  aa  there  are  any  who  have  no  blankets  for  thdr  beds, 
and  no  rags  for  their  bodies,  so  long  it  is  blanket-making  and 
tailoring  we  must  set  people  to  work  at — not  laoe. 

And  it  would  be  strange,  if  at  any  great  assembly  which, 
while  it  dazzled  the  young  and  the  thoughtless,  beguiled  the 
gentler  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  embroidery,  with  a  placid 
sensation  of  luxurious  benevolence — as  if  by  all  that  they  wore 
in  waywardness  of  beauty,  comfort  had  first  been  given  to  the 
distressed,  and  aid  to  the  indigent ;  it  would  be  strange,  I  say, 
if,  for  a  moment,  the  spirits  of  Truth  and  of  Terror,  which 
walk  invisibly  among  the  masques  of  the  earth,  would  lift  the 
dimness  from  our  erring  thoughts,  and  show  us  how — inasmuch 
as  the  sums  exhausted  for  that  magnificence  would  have  given 
back  the  failing  bieath  to  many  an  unsheltered  outcast  on  mooi 
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and  street — they  who  wear  it  have  literally  entered  int( 
partnership  with  Death ;  and  diessed  themselves  in  hie  spoils 
Xdi,  if  the  veil  could  be  lifted  not  only  from  your  thoughts 
but  from  your  human  sight,  you  would  see — the  angels  do  sea 
— on  tliose  gay  white  dresses  of  yoni-s,  strange  dark  spots, 
and  crimson  patterns  that  yon  knew  not  of — spots  of  the  inex- 
tinguishable red  that  all  the  seas  cannot  wash  away ;  yes,  and 
among  the  pleasant  flo'vers  that  crown  your  fair  heads,  and 
jjlow  on  your  wreathed  hair,  you  would  see  that  one  weed  was 
always  twisted  which  no  one  thought  of— the  grass  that  grows 
on  graves. 

It  was  not,  however,  this  last,  this  clearest  and  most  appal- 
ling \iew  of-our  subject,  that  I  intended  to  ask  you  to  take  this 
evening;  only  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  part  of  the  matter  ii: 
its  true  light,  until  we  go  to  the  root  of  it.  But  the  point 
which  it  is  our  special  bu»ness  to  consider  is,  not  whether 
costliness  of  dress  is  contrary  to  charity ;  but  whether  it  is  not 
contrary  to  mei-e  worldly  wisdom:  whetbev,  even  supposing 
we  knew  that  splendor  of  dress  did  not  cost  suffering  or 
hunger,  we  might  not  put  the  splendor  better  in  other  things 
than  dress.  And,  supposing  our  mode  of  dress  were  really 
graceiiil  or  beautiful,  this  might  be  a  very  dcubtful  question ; 
for  1  believe  true  nobleness  of  dress  to  be  an  important  means 
of  education,  as  it  certainly  is  a  necessity  to  any  nation  which 
wishes  to  possess  living  art,  concerned  with  portraiture  of 
human  nature.  No  good  historical  painting  ever  yet  existed, 
or  ever  can  exist,  where  the  dresses  of  the  people  of  the  time 
are  not  beaotiful ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lovely  and  fantasti 
dressing  of  the  13th  to  the  16th  centuiies,  neither  French,  no  i 
Floj-entine,  nor  Venetian  art  could  have  risen  to  anything  like 
the  rank  it  reached.  Still,  even  then,  the  best  dressing  was 
nevei  the  costliest ;  and  its  effect  depended  much  moi'e  on  its 
beautiful,  and,  in  early  times,  modest,  arrangement,  and  on  tb? 
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mmple  and  lovely  maBsea  of  ita  color,  than  on  gorgeoudiiLta 
of  claap  or  embroidery.  Whether  we  can  ever  return  to  anj 
of  those  more  perfect  types  of  form  is  questionable;  but  there 
oan  be  no  queetion,  that  all  the  money  we  spend  on  the  forms 
of  dresa  at  preaent  worn,  is,  so  far  as  any  good  purpose  is 
ooneemed,  wholly  lost.  Mind,  in  saying  this,  I  reckon  among 
good  purposes  the  purpose  which  young  ladies  are  said  some- 
times to  entertain — of  being  married;  but  they  would  be 
married  quite  as  soon  (and  probably  to  wiser  and  better 
husbands)  by  dressing  qaietly  as  by  dressing  brilliantly ;  and  I 
believe  it  would  only  be  needed  to  lay  fairly  and  largely  befori! 
them  the  real  good  which  might  be  effected  by  the  stuns  they 
spend  in  toilettes,  to  make  them  trust  at  once  only  to  their  bright 
eyes  and  brdded  h^  for  all  the  mischief  they  have  amind  to 
I  wish  we  could,  for  once,  get  the  statistics  of  a  London  season. 
There  was  much  complaining  talk  in  Parliament  of  the 
vast  sum  the  nation  has  given  for  the  best  Paul  Veronese 
in  Venice — £14,000 : 1  wonder  what  the  nation  meanwhile  has 
given  for  its  ball-dreesea !  Suppoae  we  could  see  the  London 
milliners'  bills,  simply  for  unnecessary  breadths  of  slip  and 
flounc«8,  from  Apiil  to  July ;  I  wonder  whether  £14,000  would 
cover  them.  But  the  breadths  of  slip  and  flounces  are  by  this 
time  as  much  lost  and  vanished  as  last  year's  snow;  only  they 
have  done  less  good :  but  the  Paul  Veronese  will  last  fi>r 
oonturies,  if  we  take  care  of  it ;  and  yet  we  gi-umble  at  the 
price  given  for  the  painting,  while  no  one  grumbles  at  the 
price  of  ]>ride. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  any  farther  Ulustratloii 
f  tlie  various  modes  in  which  we  build  our  statue  out  of  snow, 
and  waste  our  labor  on  things  that  vanish. 

Things  which  are  a  mere  luxury  to  one  person  are  a  meaiu 
of  intellectttal  occupation  to  another.    Flowers  in  a  London 
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Wt-room  are  a  Itutnry ;  in  a  botanical  garden,  a  delight  of  thi 
intellect ;  and  in  their  native  fields,  both ;  while  the  most 
noble  works  of  art  are  continually  made  material  of  vulgar 
luxury  or  of  criminal  pride ;  but,  when  rightly  used,  property 
of  this  class  is  the  only  kind  which  deserves  the  name  of  real 
property ;  it  is  the  only  kind  which  a  man  can  truly  be  said  to 
"  possess,"  What  a  man  eats,  or  drinks,  or  wears,  so  long  aa 
it  is  only  what  is  needful  for  life,  can  no  more  be  thought  of 
as  his  possesion  than  the  tar  be  breathes.  The  tur  is  as  need- 
ful to  him  as  the  food ;  but  we  do  not  talk  of  a  man's  wealth 
of  air,  and  what  food  or  clothing  a  man  possesses  more  than 
he  himself  requires,  must  be  for  others  to  use  (and,  to  him, 
therefore,  not  a  real  property  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  of 
obtaining  some  real  property  in  exchange  for  it).  Whereas 
the  things  that  give  inteUectual  or  emotional  enjoyment  may 
be  accumulated  and  do  not  perish  in  u^ng ;  but  continually 
supply  new  pleasures  and  new  powers  of  giving  pleasures  to 
others.  And  these,  therefore,  are  the  only  things  which  can 
rightly  be  thought  of  as  giving  "wealth"  or  "well  being." 
Food  conduces  only  to  "being,"  but  these  to  "weH  being," 
And  there  is  not  any  broader  general  distinction  between 
lower  and  higher  orders  of  men  than  rests  on  their  possession 
of  this  real  property.  The  human  race  may  be  properly 
divided  by  zoolo^ats  into  "  men  who  have  gardens,  libraries, 
or  works  of  art ;  and  who  have  none ;"  and  the  former  class 
will  include  all  noble  persons,  except  only  a  few  who  make  the 
world  their  garden  or  museum ;  while  the  people  who  have 
not,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  do  not  care  for  gardens  or 
libraries,  but  care  for  nothing  but  money  or  luxuries,  will 
include  none  but  ignoble  persons:  only  it  is  necessary  tc 
understand  that  I  mean  by  the  term  "garden"  as  much  the 
Carthusian's  plot  of  ground  fifteen  feet  square  between  hia 
monastery  buttresses,  as  I  do  the  grotmds  of  Chatsworth  oi 
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Eew ;  and  I  mean  by  the  term  "  art "  as  mooh  the  old  sailor's 
print  of  the  Arethuaa  bearing  ap  to  engage  the  Belle  Ponl^ 
aa  I  do  Raphael's  "  DJaputa,"  and  even  rather  more ;  for  wbeL 
abundant,  beautiful  poasesBtoue  of  thia  kmd  are  almost  ^way^ 
asaodated  with  vulgar  luxury,  and  become  then  anything  but 
indioative  of  noble  character  in  their  poeeessors.  The  ideal  of 
hnmau  life  is  a  uniou  of  Spartan  siiaplicity  of  manners  with 
Atiienian  senaibility  and  imagination,  but  in  actual  results,  we 
are  continually  mistaking  ignorance  for  simplioity,  and  sensn- 
ality  for  refinement. 

In  generai,  pride  hat  the  bottom  of  oB  great  tmatakea.  All 
the  other  passions  do  occadonal  good,  but  wherever  pride  puts 
in  ita  word,  everything  goes  wrong,  and  what  it  might  be  desi- 
rable to  do  quietly  and  innocently,  it  is  morally  dangerous  to 
do  proudly. 

To  be  oontent  in  utter  darkness  and  ignorance  is  indeed 
unmanly,  and  therefore  we  think  that  to  love  light  and  seek 
knowledge  must  always  be  right.  Yet  wherever  pride  has 
any  share  in  the  work,  even  knowledge  and  li^t  may  be  ill 
pursued.  Knowledge  is  good,  and  light  is  good,  yet  man 
perished  in  seeking  knowledge,  and  moths  perished  in  seeking 
light;  and  if  we,  who  are  crushed  before  the  moth,  will  not 
accept  such  mystery  aa  is  needful  for  us,  we  shail  perish  in  like 
manner.  But,  accepted  in  humbleness,  it  instantly  becom^a 
an  element  of  pleasure ;  and  I  think  that  every  rightly  con. 
stituted  mind  ought  to  rejoice,  not  so  much  in  knowing  any. 
thiug  clearly,  as  in  feeling  that  there  is  infioitely  more  which 
it  cannot  know.  None  but  proud  or  weak  men  would  mourn 
over  this,  for  we  may  always  know  more  if  we  choose,  by 
working  on ;  but  the  pleasure  is,  I  think,  to  humble  people,  in 
kuowing  that  the  jouiTiey  is  endless,  the  treasure  inexhausti- 
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ble,-' watcfamg  the  cloud  etill  march  before  tiiem  with  its 
summitleBS  pillar,  and  heing  sure  thai,  to  the  end  of  time  and 
to  the  length  of  eternity,  the  mysteries  of  its  isfinity  will  atill 
open  &rther  and  farther,  their  dimness  being  the  sign  and 
necessary  adjunct  of  their  inexhaustibleness.  I  know  ther 
ai-e  an  evil  mystery  and  a  deathful  dimness, — the  myatery  of 
the  great  Babylon — the  dimness  of  the  sealed  eye  and  soul ; 
hat  do  not  let  us  confbse  these  with  the  glorious  mystery  of 
the  things  which  the  angels  "  desire  to  look  into,"  or  with  the 
dimness  wliich,  even  before  the  clear  eye  and  open  soul,  still 
rests  on  sealed  pages  of  the  eternal  volume. 

The  ardor  and  abstraction  of  the  spiritual  life  are  to  ba 
honored  in  themselTes,  though  the  one  may  be  misguided  and 
the  other  deceived ;  and  the  deserts  of  Osma,  Assid,  and 
Monte  Viao  are  still  to  be  thanked  foi-  the  zeal  they  gave,  or 
guarded,  whether  we  find  it  in  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominio, 
or  in  those  whom  God's  hand  hid  irom  them  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks. 

We  refine  and  explain  ourselves  into  dim  and  distant  suspi- 
cion of  an  inactive  God,  inhabiting  inconceivable  places,  and 
lading  into  the  multitudinous  formalisms  of  Uie  laws  of 
Nature. 

All  errors  of  this  kind — and  in  the  present  day  we  are  in 
constant  and  grievous  danger  of  falling  into  them — arise  from 
the  orig^ally  mistaken  idea  that  man  can,  "  by  searcMng,  find 
out  God — find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection ;"  that  is  to  say, 
by  help  of  courses  of  reasoning  and  accumulations  of  srienee, 
appi'ehcnd  the  nature  of  the  Deity  in  a  more  exalted  and  more 
accurate  manner  than  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance ; 
whereas  it  is  clearly  necessary,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  time,  that  God's  way  of  revealing  Himself  to  His  creatures 
should  be  a  eimple  way,  which  all  those  creatures  may  under 
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■tand.  Whether  taught  or  untanght,  whether  of  mean  capa 
dty  cr  enlarged,  it  is  necessary  that  communion  with  their 
Creator  should  be  posMble  to  all ;  and  the  adoiiasion  to  such 
communion  must  be  rested,  not  on  their  having  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  but  on  their  having  a  human  soul.  In  order  to 
render  this  communion  posnble,  the  Deity  has  stooped  from 
His  throne,  and  has  not  only,  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  taken 
upon  Ilim  the  veilof  our  hnman^e«A,  but,  in  the  person  of  the 
Father,  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  Human  thoughts,  and 
permitted  us,  by  His  own  spoken  authority,  to  concave  Him 
simply  and  clearly  as  a  loving  Father  and  Friend ; — a  being 
to  be  walked  with  and  reasoned  with  ;  to  be  moved  by  oni 
entreaties,  angered  by  our  rebellion,  alienated  by  our  coldness, 
pleased  by  our  love,  and  glorified  by  our  labor;  and,  finally, 
to  be  beheld  in  immediate  and  active  presence  in  sk\  the  pow- 
ers and  changes  of  creation.  This  conception  of  God,  which 
is  the  child's,  is  evidently  the  only  one  which  can  be  universal, 
and  therefore  the  only  one  which  for  us  can  be  true.  The 
moment  that,  in  our  pride  of  heart,  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
condescension  of  the  Almighty,  and  desire  Him,  instead  of 
stooping  to  hold  oar  hands,  to  rise  up  before  us  into  His  glory, 
— we  hoping  that  by  standing  on  a  gr^  of  dust  or  two  of 
human  knowledge  higher  than  our  fellows,  we  may  behold  the 
Creator  as  He  rises, — God  takes  us  at  our  word ;  He  rises, 
into  His  own  invisible  and  inconceivable  majesty ;  Ho  goes 
forth  upon  the  ways  which  are  not  our  ways,  and  retires  into 
tlie  thoughts  which  are  not  our  thoughts ;  and  wo  are  left 

lone.    And  presently  we  say  in  our  vain  hearts,  "  There  is  no 

:iod." 

It  may  be  ]>roved,  with  much  cert^ty,  that  God  intends  no 
man  to  live  in  this  world  without  working :  but  it  seems  to  me 
no  less  evident  that  He  intends  every  man  to  be  happy  in  his 
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Tort.  It  is  written,  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  but  it  wn 
never  written,  "in  the  breaking  of  thine  heart,"  thon  slialt  eat 
bread:  and  I  find  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  infinite  misery  is 
oauaed  by  idle  people,  who  both  fml  in  doing  what  was  appointed 
for  them  to  do,  and  set  in  motion  yarious  springs  of  mischief  it 
matters  in  which  they  should  have  had  no  concem,  so  on  the 
other  hEmd,  no  small  misery  is  cauaed  by  over-worked  and 
unhappy  people,  in  the  aarK  views  which  they  necessarily  take 
up  themselves,  and  force  upon  others,  of  work  itself.  Were  it 
not  so,  I  believe  the  iact  of  their  being  unhappy  is  in  itself  a 
violation  of  divine  law,  and  a  sign  of  some  kind  of  folly  or  un 
in  their  way  of  life.  Now  in  order  that  people  may  be  bappy 
in  their  work,  these  three  things  are  needed :  They  must  be  fit 
for  it :  They  must  not  do  too  much  of  it :  and  they  must  have 
a  sense  of  success  in  it — not  a  doubt^I  sense,  such  as  needs  some 
testimony  of  other  people  for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure  sense, 
or  rather  knowledge,  that  so  much  work  has  been  done  well, 
and  fruitfully  done,  whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think  about 
it.  So  that  in  order  that  a  man  may  be  happy,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  not  only  be  capable  of  his  work,  but  a  good  jn^e 
of  his  work. 

The  first  thing  then  that  he  has  to  do,  if  unhappily  his  parents 
or  masters  have  not  done  it  for  him,  is  to  find  out  what  he  is  fit 
for.  In  which  inquiry  a  man  may  be  very  safely  guided  by  his 
likings,  if  he  be  not  also  guided  by  his  pride.  People  usually 
reason  in  some  such  fashion  as  this :  "I  don't  seem  quite  fit  for 

a  head-manager  in  the  firm  of &  Co.,  therefore,  in  all 

probability,  I  am  fit  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 
Whereas,  they  ought  rather  to  reason  thus;    "I  don't  seem 

quite  fit  to  be  head-manager  in  the  firm  of &  Co,,  but 

I  dare  say  I  might  do  something  in  a  small  greengrocery  busi- 
ness ;  I  used  to  be  a  good  Judge  of  pease ;"  that  is  to  say,  always 
trying  lower  instead  of  trying  higher,  until  they  find  bottom.' 
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nnoe  well  set  on  the  ground,  a  ntim  may  build  ap  by  degrete 
safely,  iDstead  of  diaturbing  every  one  in  his  neighborhood  by 
perpetual  catastrophes.  But  this  kind  of  hamility  is  rendered 
especially  difficult  in  these  days,  by  the  contumelr  thrown  on 
uicn  in  humble  emploj-ments.  The  very  removal  of  the  massy 
ban  which  once  separated  one  class  of  sotnety  &om  another, 
has  rendered  it  tenfold  more  shameful  in  foolish  people's,  I  e.  b 
most  people's  eyes,  to  remain  in  the  lower  grades  of  it,  than 
ever  it  was  before.  When  a  man  bom  of  an  artisan  was  looked 
upon  as  an  entirely  different  species  of  animal  from  a  man  born 
of  a  noble,  it  made  him  no  more  uncomfortable  or  ashamed  to 
remain  that  different  species  of  animal,  than  it  makes  a  horse 
ashamed  to  remain  a  horse,  and  not  to  become  a  ^affe.  But 
now  that  a  man  may  make  money,  and  rise  in  the  World,  and 
nssociate  himself,  unreproached,  with  people  once  far  above 
him,  not  only  is  the  natural  discontent edness  of  humanity 
developed  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  whatever  a  man's  position, 
but  it  becomes  a  veritable  shame  to  him  to  remain  in  the  state 
he  was  bora  in,  and  everybody  thinks  it  his  duty  to  try  to  be  a 
"  gentleman."  Persons  who  have  any  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  institutions  for  charitable  education  know  how 
common  this  feeling  has  become.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  they 
I'ccoive  letters  from  mothers  who  want  all  their  six  or  eight  sons 
to  go  to  college,  and  make  the  grand  tour  in  the  long  vacation, 
and  who  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  foundations  of 
society,  because  this  is  not  possible.  Out  of  every  ten  letters 
of  this  kind,  nine  will  allege,  as  the  reason  of  the  writers' 
importunity,  their  desire  to  keep  their  femilies  in  such  and 
such  a  "  station  of  life,"  There  is  no  real  desire  for  the  safety, 
the  discipline,  or  the  moral  good  of  the  children,  only  a  panic 
horror  of  the  inexpressibly  pitiable  calamity  of  their  living  a 
ledge  or  two  lower  on  the  molehill  of  the  world — a  calamity  to 
be  averted  at  any  cost  whatever,  of  stru^Ie,  anxiety,  Mid 
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Bhortening  oflifeitselC  I  do  not  believe  that  any  greater  good 
tKiuld  be  achieved  for  the  country,  thaa  the  change  in  pablia 
feeling  on  thia  head,  which  might  be  brought  about  by  a  few 
benevolent  men,  undeniably  in  the  class  of  "  gentlemen,"  who 
would,  on  principle,  enter  into  some  of  onr  oommonest  trades, 
and  make  them  honorable;  showing  that  it  was  posdblo  for  a 
man  to  ret^  his  dignity,  and  remain,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
gentleman,  though  pait  of  his  time  was  every  day  occupied  in 
manual  labor,  or  even  in  serving  customers  over  a  counter, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  see  why  courtesy,  and  gravity,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  others,  and  courage,  and  truth,  and 
piety,  and  what  else  goes  to  make  up  a  gentleman's  character, 
^ould  not  be  found  behind  a  counter  as  well  as  elsewhere,  if 
they  were  demanded,  or  even  hoped  for,  there. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  man's  way  of  life  and  manner 
of  work  have  been  discreetly  chosen ;  then  the  next  thmg  to  be 
required  is,  that  he  do  not  over-work  himself  therein.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  here  about  the  various  errors  in  our 
systems  of  society  and  commerce,  which  appear  (I  am  not 
sure  if  they  ever  do  more  than  appear)  to  foree  us  to  over-work 
ourselves  merely  that  we  may  live ;  nor  about  the  still  more 
fruitfiil  cause  of  unhealthy  toil — the  incapability,  in  many  men, 
of  being  content  with  the  little  that  is  indeed  necessary  to 
their  happiness.  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  one 
special  cause  of  over-work — the  ambitious  desire  of  doing  great 
or  clever  things,  and  the  hope  of  accomplishing  them  by 
immense  efforts :  hope  as  vain  as  it  is  pernicious ;  not  only 
making  men  over-work  themselves,  but  rendering  all  the  work 
they  do  unwholesome  to  them,  I  say  it  is  a  VEun  hope,  and  let 
the  reader  be  assured  of  this  (it  is  a  truth  all-important  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity).  No  great  intellectual  thing  was 
€oef  don^  hy  great  effort ;  a  great  thing  can  only  be  done  by  a 
great  mm,  and  he  does  it  viithout  effort.   Nothing  is,  at  present, 
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lesB  ondergtood  by  na  than  this — nothing  ia  more  necesearjr  to 
be  anderstood.  Let  me  try  to  say  it  as  clearly,  and  ezpldu  it 
ns  fiilly  as  I  may. 

I  have  said  no  great  iitteliectual  thing :  for  I  do  not  mean  the 
assertion  to  extend  to  things  moral.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  me  that  just  because  we  are  intended,  as  long  as  we  live,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  intense  moral  effort,  we  are  not  intended  to  be 
in  intcijse  phydcal  or  intellectual  effort.  Our  fill  energies  arc 
to  be  ^ven  to  the  soul's  work — to  the  great  fight  with  the 
Dr^on — the  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force.  But  the 
body's  work  and  head's  work  are  to  be  done  quietly,  and 
comparatively  without  effort.  Neither  limbs  nor  brain  are  ever 
to  be  strained  to  their  utmost ;  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  got  out  of  them:  they  are 
never  to  be  worked  fiirioualy,  but  with  tranquillity  and  con- 
Mtancy.  We  are  to  follow  the  plough  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
but  not  to  pull  in  race-boats  at  the  twilight:  weshallgetnofr'uit 
of  that  kind  of  work,  only  disease  of  the  heart. 

How  many  pangs  would  be  sparedto  thousands,  if  this  great 
Lrutli  and  law  were  but  once  sincerely,  humbly  underetood, — 
that  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  eaaly ; 
that,  when  it  is  needed  to  be  done,  there  ia  perhaps  only  one 
man  in  the  world  who  can  do  it ;  but  ke  can  do  it  without  any 
trouble — without  more  trouble,  that  is,  than  it  costs  small  people 
to  do  small  things ;  nay,  perhaps,  with  less.  And  yet  what  truth 
lies  more  openly  on  the  surface  of  all  human  phenomena  ?  Is  not 
the  evidence  of  Ease  on  the  very  front  ofall  the  greatest  works 
in  existence  ?  Do  they  not  say  pifdnly  to  us,  not,  "there  has 
been  a  great  effort  here,"  but,  "  there  has  been  a  great  power 
here"  ?  It  is  not  the  weariness  of  moi-tality,  but  the  strength 
of  divinity,  which  we  have  to  recognise  in  all  mighty  things ; 
and  that  is  just  what  we  now  never  recognise,  but  think  that 
we  are  to  do  great  things,  by  lielp  of  iron  bars  and  perspiration ; 
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— ataB  I  we  shall  do  nothing  that  way  bat  lose  some  poaikds  of 
our  own  weight. 

Yet,  let  me  DOt  be  misunderatood,  nor  this  great  truth  be 
supposed  anywise  resolvable  into  tbe  favorite  dogma  of  young 
men,  that  they  need  not  work  if  they  have  genius.  The  lad 
ie  that  amanof  genioa  is  alwayefarmore  ready  to  work  than 
other  people,  and  get  SO  muoh  more  good  from  the  work  that 
he  does,  and  is  often  so  little  conscious  of  the  inherent  divinity 
in  himself,  that  he  ia  very  apt  to  ascribe  all  his  capacity  to  his 
work,  and  to  tell  those  who  ask  how  be  came  to  be  what  he  ia : 
"ff  I  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  made  myself  so 
merely  by  labor."  This  was  Newton's  way  of  tallying,  and  I 
Buppose  it  would  be  the  general  tone  of  men  whose  genius  had 
been  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences.  Genius  in  the  Arts 
must  commonly  be  more'  self-conscious,  but  in  whatever  field, 
it  will  always  be  distingaished  by  its  perpetual,  steady,  well 
directed,  happy,  and  faithful  labor  in  accumulating  and  dis- 
ciplining its  powers,  as  well  as  by  its  gigantic,  inoommanicable 
&oility  in  exercising  them.  Therefore,  literally,  it  is  no  man's 
business  whether  he  has  genius  or  not :  work  he  must,  whatever 
he  ia,  but  quietly  and  steadily ;  and  the  natural  and  unforced 
results  of  such  work  will  be  always  the  things  that  God  meant 
him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  beat.  No  agonies  nor  he  art-re  ndinga 
will  enable  him  to  do  any  better.  If  he  be  a  great  man,  they 
will  be  great  things;  if  a  small  man,  small  things ;  bnt  always, 
if  thus  peacefully  done,  good  and  right;  always,  if  restleaslj' 
and  ambitiously  done,  false,  hollow,  and  despicable. 

Then  the  third  thing  needed  was,  I  said,  that  a  man  should 
be  a  good  judge  of  his  work;  and  thischiefly  that  he  may  not 
be  dependent  upon  popular  opinion  for  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
but  also  that  he  may  have  the  just  encouragement  of  the  sense 
of  progress, .and  an  honest  consciousness  of  victory  :  how  else 
can  he  become 
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"That  Mrfiil  independent  on  to-monx>w, 
Whose  jesterdsTB  look  backwardi  witb  A  Bnile." 

I  sm  pcranaded  that  the  real  nooriahment  and  heip  of  giioh  a 
feeliDg  as  this  is  nearly  nnkDown  to  half  tbe  workmra  of  tLe 
present  day.  For  whatever  appeanmoe  of  selfoomplacency 
there  may  be  in  their  outward  bearing,  it  is  TMble  eoough,  b; 
their  feverish  jealooBy  of  each  other,  how  little  confidence  they 
have  in  the  sterling  Talne  of  their  several  doings.  Conceit 
may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up ;  and  there  is  too 
vi^Ue  distress  and  hopeleaanees  in  men's  aspects  to  admit  of 
the  anppodtion  that  they  have  any  stable  BapDort  of  Mtb  in 
themselves. 

I  have  stated  these  principles  generally,  beoanse  there  ia  no 
branch  of  labor  to  which  they  do  not  apply :  Bnt  there  is  ono 
in  which  our  ignorance  or  forgetfiilness  of  them  has  caused  an 
incalcnlable  amount  of  suffering:  and  I  would  endeavor  now 
to  recondder  them  with  especial  reference  to  it, — ^the  branch 
of  the  Arts. 

In  general,  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Arts  have 
A-eely  chosen  their  profession,  and  suppose  themselves  to  have 
special  faculty  for  it ;  yet,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  happy  men. 
For  which  this  seems  to  me  the  reason,  that  they  are  expected, 
and  themselves  expect,  to  make  their  bread  dy  betng  dever — 
not  by  steady  or  quiet  work;  and  are,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  trying  to  be  clever,  and  so  living  in  an  utterly  fiilse  state 
of  mind  and  action. 

This  is  the  case,  to  the  same  extent,  in  no  other  profesoon  or 
employment.  A  lawyer  may  indeed  suspect  that,  unless  he 
has  more  wit  than  those  around  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  advance 
in  his  profession  ;  but  he  will  not  be  always  thinking  how  he  la 
to  display  his  wit.  He  will  generally  understand,  early  in  Ma 
career,  that  wit  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  and  that  it 
is  hard  knowledge  of  law  and  vigoroos  exunJ  nation  and  ooUation 
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of  the  &cta  of  eveiy  case  entmsled  to  ^i"^,  which  Ms  clients  will 
munly  demand  this  it  is  which  he  has  to  be  p^d  for ;  and  this 
ifi  healthf^  and  measurable  labor,  pa^ble  by  the  hour.  If  be 
happen  to  have  keen  natural  perception  and  qai(^  wit,  these 
will  come  into  play  in  their  doe  time  and  place,  bat  be  will  not 
think  of  them  as  bis  obief  power ;  and  if  he  bave  tbem  not,  be 
may  still  hope  that  industry  and  consdentioasneas  mxy  enable 
him  to  rise  in  Itis  profeseiim  without  them.  Agiun  in  tbe  case 
of  clergymen :  that  they  are  eordy  tempted  to  display  their 
eloquence  or  wit,  none  who  know  their  own  hearts  will  deny, 
but  then  tbey  hnovj  this  to  dc  a  t^nptation :  tbey  never  would 
suppose  that  cleverness  was  all  tbat  was  to  be  expected  from 
tbem,  or  would  sit  down  deliberately  to  write  a  clever  sermon : 
even  the  dullest  or  vainest  of  them  would  throw  some  v^ 
over  tb^  vanity,  and  pretend  to  some  profitableness  of  purpose 
in  wbat  tbey  did.  Tbey  would  not  openly  ask  of  their  hearers 
— Did  you  think  mysermon  ingenious,  ormy  language  poetical  F 
They  would  early  understand  that  they  were  not  p^d  for  being 
ingenious,  nor  called  to  be  so,  but  to  preaob  truth ;  that  if  tbey 
b^pened  to  possess  wit,  eloquence,  or  ori^ality,  these  would 
appear  and  be  of  service  in  due  time,  bnt  were  not  to  be  con- 
tinually sought  after  or  exhibited :  and  If  it  should  happen  that 
they  had  tbem  not,  tbey  might  still  be  serviceable  pastoi^ 
witbout  them. 

Not  so  with  tbe  unhappy  artist.  No  one  expects  any  honest 
or  useful  work  of  him;  but  every  one  expects  bim  to  be 
ingenious.  Originality,  dexterity,  invention,  ima^ation, 
every  tbing  is  asked  of  him  except  wbat  alone  is  to  be  bad  for 
asking — ^honesty  and  sound  work,  and  the  due  discharge  of 
his  function  as  a  painter.  Wbat  function  ?  aaks  the  reader  in 
some  surprise.  He  may  well  ask ;  for  I  suppose  few  pamters 
have  any  idea  what  tbdr  function  b,  or  even  that  they  have 
ftny  at  all 
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And  yet  surely  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  discover.  The  &oaIties, 
which  vhen  a  man  finds  in  hlmseli^  he  resolvra  to  be  a  punter, 
are,  I  suppose,  intensencss  of  observation  and  duality  of  imita- 
tion. The  man  is  created  an  observer  and  an  imitator ;  and  his 
function  is  to  convey  knowledge  to  his  fellov-men,  of  such 
things  as  cannot  be  tanght  otherwise  than  ocularly.  For  a  long 
time  this  function  remained  a  religious  one :  it  was  to  impress 
upon  the  popular  mind  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  faith,  and 
the  truth  of  the  histories  of  Scripture,  by  giving  viable  form  to 
both.  That  fimction  has  now  passed  away,  and  none  has  as  yet 
taken  its  place.  The  psunter  has  no  profesdon,  no  purpose.  He  la 
an  idler  on  the  earth,  chafdng  the  shadows  of  his  own  fimcies. 

But  he  was  never  meant  to  be  this. 

I  do  not  know  anything  more  ludicrous  among  the  self-decep- 
tions of  well-meaning  people  than  thdr  notion  of  patriotism, 
as  requiring  them  to  limit  their  efforts  to  the  good  of  their  own 
country ; — the  notion  that  charity  ia  a  geographical  virtue,  and 
that  what  it  is  holy  and  righteous  to  do  for  people  on  one  bank 
of  a  river,  it  is  quite  improper  and  unnatural  to  do  for  people 
on  the  other.  It  will  be  a  wonderfiil  thing,  some  day  or  other, 
for  the  Chriatiim  world  to  remember,  that  it  went  on  thinking 
for  two  thousand  years  that  ndghbors  were  neighbors  at 
Jerusalem,  but  not  at  Jericho ;  a  wonderful  thing  for  ua  English 
to  reflect,  in  after-years,  how  long  it  was  before  we  could 
shake  handa  with  anybody  across  the  shallow  salt  wash,  which 
the  very  chalk-dust  of  its  two  shores  whitens  from  Folkstone 
to  Ambleteuse. 

It  would  be  well  if,  instead  of  preaching  continually  about 
the  doctrine  of  feith  and  good  works,  our  clergymen  would 
dmply  explain  to  their  people  a  little  what  good  works  meau, 
There  is  not  a  chapter  in  all  the  book  we  profess  to  believe 
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more  specially  and  directly  written  for  England,  than  the 
second  of  Habakknk,  and  I  never  in  aU  my  life  heard  one  of 
i^9  practical  texts  preached  from.  I  suppose  the  clergymen 
are  all  afraid,  and  knov  that  their  flocks,  while  they  vill  sit 
quite  politely  to  hear  syllogisms  out  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  would  get  restive  directly  if  they  ever  pressed  a 
practical  text  home  to  them.  But  we  should  have  no  mercan- 
tile catastrophes,  and  no  distresafiil  pauperism,  if  we  only  read 
often,  and  took  to  heart,  those  pl^  words:  "Tea,  also, 
because  he  is  a  proud  man,  neither  keepcth  at  home,  who 
enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  cannot  be  satisfied,— Shall  not 
all  these  take  up  a  parable  against  him,  and  a  taunting  proverb 
against  him,  and  say,  '  Woe  to  him  that  inoreaaeth  that  which 
is  not  his :  and  to  him  that  ladeth  himself  with  thick  day.^ " 
(What  a  glorious  history,  in  one  metaphor,  of  the  life  of  a 
man  greedy  of  fortune.)  "Woe  to  him  that  coveteth  an  evil 
covetousness  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high.  Woe  to  him 
that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood,  and  stablisheth  a  city  by 
iniquity.  Behold,  is  it  not  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  labor  in  the  very  fire,  and  the  people  shall  weary 
themselves  for  veiy  vanity." 

"  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her 
household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.  She  maketh  herself 
coverings  of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  ailk  and  purple.  Strength 
and  honor  are  in  her  clothing,  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  in  this  description  of  the  perfect 
economist,  or  mistress  of  a  household,  there  ia  a  studied 
expression  of  the  balanced  division  of  her  care  between  the 
two  great  objects  of  utility  and  splendor ;  in  her  right  hand, 
food  and  flaz,  for  life  and  clothing ;  in  her  left  hand,  the  pur- 
ple and  the  needle-work,  for  honor  and  for  beauty.     All  pe^ 
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feet  tHnuewifery  or  nationat  economy  is  known  by  thuse  two 
diri^on§;  wherever  either  is  wanting,  the  economy  is  imper 
feet.  If  the  motive  of  pomp  prev^ls,  and  the  care  of  the 
DntiMial  economist  is  directed  only  to  the  accnmnlation  of  gold, 
and  of  pictnres,  and  of  silk  and  marble,  yoa  know  at  once  that 
the  time  most  soon  come  when  all  these  treasures  shall  be 
scattered  and  blasted  in  national  min.  I^  on  the  contrary,  the 
element  of  utility  preniilB,  and  the  nation  disdwnB  to  occupy 
itself  in  any  wise  with  the  arts  of  beauty  or  delight,  not  only 
a  certun  quantity  of  itf  .energy  calculated  for  exercise  in  those 
arts  alone  must  be  enti''ely  wasted,  which  is  bad  economy,  but 
also  the  passions  connected  with  the  utilities  of  property  become 
morbidly  strong,  and  a  mean  lust  of  accumulation,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  accumulation,  or  even  of  labor,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  labor,  will  banish  at  least  the  serenity  aud  the  morality 
of  life,  an  completely,  and  perhaps  more  ignobly,  than  even 
the  laviahness  of  pride,  and  the  lightness  of  pleasure.  And 
similarly,  and  much  more  visibly,  in  private  and  household  eco- 
nomy, you  may  judge  always  of  its  perfectness  by  its  fair 
balance  between  the  use  and  the  pleasure  of  its  p 


That  modem  science,  with  all  its  additions  to  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  to  the  fields  of  rational  contemplation,  has  placed 
the  existing  races  of  manldnd  on  a  higher  platform  than  pre- 
ceded them,  none  can  doubt  for  an  instant ;  and  I  believe  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  thoughtful  and  laborious  youth  succeeding  a  restless 
and  heedless  infancy.  Kot  long  ago,  it  was  said  to  me  by  one 
of  the  masters  of  modem  sdences ;  "  When  men  invented  the 
locomotive,  the  child  was  learning  to  go ;  when  they  invented 
the  telegraph,  it  was  learning  to  speak,"  He  looked  forward 
to  the  manhood  of  mankind,  as  assuredly  the  nobler  in  propor. 
tioo  to  the  slowness  of  its  development.    What  might  not  b^ 
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expected  from  the  prime  and  middle  BtrengtJi  of  the  order  of 
existence  whose  in&ncy  had  lasted  six  thouBand  years  f  And 
indeed,  I  think  this  the  trttest,  as  well  as  the  moat  cheering, 
view  that  we  can  take  of  the  world's  history.  Little  progress 
has  been  made  as  yet.  Base  war,  lying  policy,  thoaghtless 
cruelty,  senseless  improvidence, — all  things  which,  in  nations, 
are  analogous  to  the  petolanee,  canning,  impatience,  and  care- 
lessness  of  in&ncy, — ^have  been,  up  to  this  hour,  as  character- 
istic  of  mankind  as  th6y  were  in  the  earliest  periods ;  so  that 
we  must  either  be  driven  to  doubt  of  human  progress  at  all, 
or  look  upon  it  as  in  its  very  eaiiieat  stage.  Whether  the 
opportunity  is  to  be  permitted  as  to  redeem  the  hours  that  we 
hare  lost ;  whether  He  In  wbose  (dgbt  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,  has  appointed  us  to  be  tried  by  the  continned  pos- 
eeacdon  of  the  strEmge  powers  with  which  be  has  lately  endowed 
ua ;  or  whether  the  period  of  childhood  and  of  probation  are 
to  cease  together,  and  the  yonth  of  mankind  is  to  be  one 
which  sb^  prevail  over  death,  and  bioom  for  ever  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  are  questions  with  which  W6 
have  no  concern.  It  is  indeed  right  that  we  should  look  for, 
and  hasten,  so  &r  as  in  ns  lies,  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  God ; 
but  not  that  we  should  check  any  human  efforts  by  antidpa- 
tions  of  its  approach.  We  duJl  hasten  it  best  by  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  the  tasks  that  are  appointed  for  us  here ;  and, 
therefore,  reasoning  as  if  tbe  world  were  to  continue  under  its 
existing  dispensation,  and  the  powers  which  have  just  been 
granted  to  us  were  to  be  continued  tlirough  myriads  of  iiitare 
ages. 

Id  the  early  ages  of  ChrisUanity,  there  was  Uttle  care  taken 
to  analyse  character.  One  momentous  question  was  heard 
over  the  whole  world ;  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart  ?"    There  was  but  one  diviuoa  among  men,— 
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Ute  great  nnatoDeable  divistou  between  the  disoipie  and  ndver- 
saiy.  The  love  of  Christ  was  all,  and  in  &11;  and  in  proportit  d 
to  the  Dearneaa  of  their  memoiy  of  His  person  and  teaching,  men 
noderstood  the  infinity  of  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  alone  oonld^  iiilfilled.  The  early 
Chnatians  felt  that  virtne,  like  sin,  was  a  subtle  universal  thing, 
entering  into  ever;  act  and  thou^t,  appearing  ontwardly  in 
ten  thousand  diverse  ways,  diverse  according  to  the  separate 
fiwQework  of  every  heart  in  which  it  dwelt ;  bat  one  and  the 
same  always  in  its  proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  as  ma  is 
one  and  the  same  in  proceeding  &om  hatred  of  God.  Au<]  in 
their  pure,  early,  and  practical  piety  they  saw  tliat  there  was 
DO  need  for  codes  of  morality,  or  systems  of  metaphysics. 
Their  virtue  comprehended  everything,  entered  into  every- 
thing ;  it  was  too  vast  and  too  spiritual  to  be  defined ;  but 
there  was  no  need  of  its  definition.  For  through  &ith,  work- 
ing by  love,  they  knew  that  all  human  eicellence  would  be 
developed  in  due  order ;  but  that,  without  ^th,  ndther  reason 
could  define,  nor  effort  reach,  the  lowest  phase  of  Christian 
virtue.  And  therefore,  when  any  of  the  Apostles  have  oocar 
sion  to  describe  or  enumerate  any  forms  of  vice  or  virtue  by 
name,  there  is  no  attempt  at  system  in  their  words.  They 
use  them  hurriedly  and  energetically,  heaping  the  thoughts 
one  upon  another,  in  order  as  far  aa  possible  to  fill  the  reader's 
mind  with  a  sense  of  infinity  both  of  crime  and  of  righteons- 
iiesa.  Hear  St.  Paul  describe  an:  "Being  filled  with  all 
I m righteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  m^i- 
fiousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  maUgnity , 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boast. 
ers,  inventors  of  evil  thmgs,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  unmerdfiiL"  There  is  evidently  here  an  intense 
feeling  of  the  universality  of  sm ;  and  in  order  to  express  it, 
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Cho  Apostle  harries  his  words  confusedly  together,  little  caring 
about  tlieir  order,  as  knowing  all  the  vices  to  be  indisBolubl; 
connected  one  with  another.  It  would  be  utterly  vMn  tc 
endeavor  to  arrange  his  expreasiona  as  if  they  had  beon 
intended  for  the  ground  of  any  system,  or  to  give  any  philo- 
sophical definition  of  the  vices.  So  also  hear  him  speaking  of 
virtue:  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Let  your  moderation  be 
known  unto  all  men.  Be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  every- 
thing let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God;  and  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  tilings  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  i-eport,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
■iny  praise,  think  on  these  things."  Observe,  he  gives  up  all 
attempt  at  definition;  be  leaves  the  definition  to  every  man's 
heart,  though  he  writes  so  as  to  mark  the  overflowing  fulness 
of  his  own  vision  of  virtue.  And  bo  it  is  in  all  writings  of  the 
Apostles ;  their  manner  of  exhortation,  and  the  kind  of  con- 
duct they  press,  vary  according  to  the  persons  they  address, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  at  which  they  write,  and  never 
show  any  attempt  at  logioal  preci^on.  And,  although  the 
words  of  their  Master  are  not  thus  irregularly  uttered,  but 
are  wdghed  like  fine  gold,  yet,  even  in  Ilis  teaching,  there  is 
no  detailed  or  organized  system  of  morality ;  but  the  command 
only  of  that  f^th  and  love  which  were  to  embrace  the  whole 
being  of  man ;  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets."  Here  and  there  an  inddental  warning 
against  this  or  that  more  dangerous  form  of  vice  or  error, 
"Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousneas,"  "Beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,"  here  and  there  a  plain  example  of 
the  meaning  of  Christian  love,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  Sama- 
ritan  and  the  Prodigal,  and  His  own  perpetual  example :  these 
were  the  elements  of  Ohiist's  constaot  teachings ;  for  the  Bea- 
titudes, which  are  the  only  approximation  to  anythiTig  like  a 
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■yBtematlc  statement,  belong  to  difierent  conditions  and  cfaft 
racten  of  individual  men,  not  to  abstract  virtnes.  And  all 
earlj  ChriBtians  taught  in  the  same  manner.  They  nerei 
cared  to  expound  the  nature  of  this  or  that  virtue ;  for  the; 
knew  that  the  believer  vho  had  Christ,  had  all.  Did  he  need 
fortitude?  Chriat  was  his  roeki  Equity?  Christ  was  his 
ri^teousness:  Holiness?  Christ  was  his  sancdfication :  li- 
berty? Christ  was  his  redemption:  Tempermice?  Christ 
was  his  ruler:  Wisdom?  Christ  was  his  light:  Fmitihlness? 
Christ  was  the  truth :  Charity  ?    Christ  was  love. 

Now,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  reli^on  became 
less  vital,  and  as  the  various  corraptlons  which  time  and  Satan 
brought  into  it  were  able  to  manifest  themselves,  the  person 
and  offices  of  Christ  were  less  dwelt  upon,  and  the  virtues  of 
Christians  more.  The  Life  of  the  Believer  became  in  some 
degree  separated  from  the  Life  of  Christ;  and  his  virtue, 
instead  of  being  a  stream  flowing  forth  from  the  throne  of 
God,  and  descending  upon  the  earth,  began  to  be  regarded 
by  him  as  a  pyramid  upon  earth,  which  he  had  to  build  up, 
step  by  step,  that  from  the  top  of  it  he  might  reach  the 
Heavens. 

I  understand  not  the  most  dangerous,  because  most  attrao- 
tive  form  of  modem  infidelity,  which,  pretending  to  exalt  the 
beneficence  of  the  D^ty,  degrades  it  into  a  reckless  infinitude 
of  mercy,  and  blind  obliteration  of  the  work  of  sin ;  and  which 
does  this  chiefly  by  dwelling  on  the  manifold  appearancen  of 
God's  kindness  on  the  face  of  creation.  Such  kindness  is 
indeed  everywhere  and  always  visible ;  but  not  alone.  Wrath 
and  threatening  are  invariably  mingled  with  the  love ;  and  in 
the  utmost  solitudes  of  nature,  the  existence  of  Hell  seems  to 
me  as  legibly  declared  by  a  thousand  spiritual  utterances,  as 
that  of  Heaven.    It  Is  well  for  us  to  dwell  with  thaokfolnesf 
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on  the  nnfolding  of  tfae  flower,  and  the  filing  of  tl:e  dew,  und 
the  sleep  of  the  green  fields  in  the  snnshiDe,  but  the  blasted 
tmnk,  the  harren  rock,  the  moanmg  of  the  bleak  wiods,  the 
roar  of  the  black,  perilous,  meroiJees  whirlpools  of  the  moun- 
iein  streams,  the  solemn  solitndes  of  moors  and  seas,  the  con- 
tinual  fading  of  all  beauty  into  darkness,  and  of  all  strength 
into  dust,  have  these  no  language  for  ns?  We  may  seek  to 
escape  their  teachings  hj  reasonings  touching  the  good  which 
is  wrought  out  of  all  evil;  but  it  is  vain  sophistry.  The  good 
succeeds  to  the  evil  as  day  succeeds  the  night,  but  so  also  the 
evil  to  the  good.  Getidm  and  Ebal,  birth  and  death,  light 
and  darkness,  heaven  and  hell,  divide  the  existence  of  man, 
and  his  Futurity. 

And  because  the  thoughts  of  the  choice  we  have  to  make 
between  these  two,  ought  to  rule  ns  continually,  not  so  much 
in  our  own  actions  (for  these  shonld,  for  the  most  part,  be 
governed  by  settled  habit  and  principle)  as  in  our  manner 
of  regarding  the  lives  of  other  men,  and  our  own  responsibili- 
tles  with  respect  to  them ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
healthiest  state  into  which  the  human  mind  can  be  brought  is 
that  which  is  capable  of  the  greatest  love,  and  the  greatest  awe. 

When  the  sermon  is  good  we  need  not  much  concern  our- 
selves about  the  form  of  the  pulpit.  But  sermons  cannot 
always  be  good ;  and  I  believe  that  the  temper  in  which  the 
congregation  set  themselves  to  listen  may  be  In  some  degree 
modified  by  their  perception  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  impres^ve* 
ness  or  vulgarity,  in  the  disposition  of  the  place  appointed  for 
the  speaker, — ^not  to  the  same  degree,  but  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  that  they  may  be  influenced  by  his  own  gestures  oi 
expression,  irrespective  of  the  sense  of  what  he  says.  I  believe 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  pulpits  ought  never  to  be 
hij^Iy  decorated ;  the  speaker  is  apt  to  look  mean  or  diminn 
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tire  if  the  pulpit  is  either  on  a  very  lai^  scale  or  coTered  with 
splendid  omameDt,  &nJ  if  the  iaterest  of  the  sermon  should 
flag,  the  mind  is  instaotly  tempted  to  wander.  I  have  observed 
that  in  ahnost  all  cathedrals,  when  the  pulpits  are  peealiarlj' 
magnificent,  sermons  are  not  often  preached  from  them ;  bnl 
rather,  and  especially  if  for  any  important  pnrpose,  &om  some 
temporary  erection  in  other  parts  of  the  building :  and  though 
this  may  often  be  done  because  the  architect  has  consulted  the 
effect  upon  the  eye  more  than  the  convenience  of  the  ear  in 
the  placing  of  his  larger  puljut,  I  thuk  it  also  proceeds  in 
some  measure  from  a  natural  dislike  in  the  preacher  to  match 
himself  with  the  munificence  of  the  rostrum,  lest  the  sermon 
should  not  he  thought  worthy  of  the  place.  Tet,  this  will 
rather  hold  of  the  colossal  sculptures,  and  pyramids  of  fantas- 
tic tracery  which  encumber  the  pulfits  of  Flemish  and  German 
churches,  than  of  the  delicate  mosaics  and  ivory-like  carving 
of  the  Romanesque  basilicas,  for  when  the  form  is  kept  simple, 
much  loveliness  of  color  and  costliness  of  work  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  yet  the  speaker  Dot  he  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
them. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  ornaments  we  admit 
ought  clearly  to  be  of  a  chaste,  grave,  and  noble  kind ;  and 
what  furniture  we  employ,  evidently  more  for  the  honoring  of 
God's  word  than  for  the  ease  of  the  prcachei'.  For  there  are 
two  ways  ef  regarding  a  sermon,  either  as  a  human  composi- 
tion, or  a  Divine  message.  If  we  look  upon  it  entirely  as  the 
first,  and  require  our  clergymen  to  finish  it  with  their  utmosl 
care  and  learning,  for  our  better  delight  whether  of  ear  or 
intellect,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to  expect  much  formality 
and  statelincss  in  its  delivery,  and  to  think  that  all  is  not  well 
If  the  pulpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe  round  it,  and  a  goodly 
cushion  in  front  of  it,  and  if  the  sei-mon  be  not  fairly  written 
in  a  liliRk  book,  to  be  amootJied  upon  the  cnshion  in  a  majea 
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tjo  manuer  before  beg^nnmg ;  all  this  ve  soall  duly  come  to 
expect:  but  we  shall  at  the  same  time  consider  the  treatise 
thus  prepared  as  something  to  which  it  is  oar  duty  to  listec 
without  restlessness  for  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters,  but 
which,  when  that  duty  has  been  decorously  performed,  we 
may  dismiss  from  our  minds  in  happy  confidence  of  being  pro 
vided  with  another  when  next  it  shall  be  necessary.  But  il 
once  we  b^n  to  regard  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults,  as 
a  man  sent  with  a  messi^e  to  us,  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  whether  we  hear  or  refuse ;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set 
in  charge  over  many  spirits  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  having 
allowed  to  him  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to  speak 
to  them ;  if  we  make  some  endeavor  to  conceive  how  precious 
these  hours  ought  to  be  to  him,  a  small  vantage  on  the  side  of 
God  after  his  fiock  have  been  exposed  for  six  days  together  to 
the  full  weight  of  the  world's  temptation,  and  he  has  been 
forced  to  watch  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  sprin^gin  thrar  hearts, 
and  to  see  what  wheat  had  been  scattered  there  snatched  from 
the  wayside  by  this  wild  bird  and  the  other,  and  at  last,  when 
breathless  and  weary  with  the  week's  labor  they  give  him 
this  interval  of  imperfect  and  languid  hearing,  he  has  but 
tlurty  minutes  to  get  at  the  separate  hearts  of  a  thousand  men, 
to  convince  them  of  all  their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  for 
all  their  sins,  to  warn  them  of  all  their  dangers,  to  try  by  this 
way  and  that  to  stir  the  hard  fastenings  of  those  doors  where 
the  blaster  himself  has  stood  and  knocked  yet  none  opened,  and 
to  call  at  the  openings  of  those  dark  streets  where  Wisdom 
herself  hath  stretched  forth  her  hands  and  no  man  regarded, — 
thirty  ininutoa  to  raise  the  dead  in, — let  us  but  once  under- 
stand and  feel  this,  and  wc  shall  look  with  changed  eyes  upon 
that  frippery  of  gay  furniture  about  the  place  from  which  the 
messi^e  of  judgment  must  be  delivered,  which  either  bi-eathes 
upon  the  diy  bones  that  they  may  live,  or,  if  ineffectual,  remain? 
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recorded  in  condemnation,  perhaps  againgt  the  utterer  and 
listener  alike,  but  asBurediy  agdnst  one  of  them.  We  shall  not 
HO  easily  bear  with  the  dlk  and  gold  upon  the  seat  of  judgment, 
nor  with  ornament  of  oratory  in  the  month  of  the  messenger ; 
we  shall  wish  that  his  words  may  be  dmple,  even  when  they 
are  sweetest,  and  the  place  from  which  he  speaks  like  a  marble 
rook  in  the  desert,  about  which  the  people  have  gathered  in 
their  thirst. 

MODXBN  BDUOATION. 

By  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  England  and  of  Europe  a 
man  is  called  edncated  if  he  can  write  Latin  verses  and  con- 
strue a  Greek  chorus.  By  some  few  more  enlightened  per- 
sons it  is  confessed  that  the  construction  of  hexameters  is  not 
in  itself  an  important  end  of  human  existence ;  but  they  say, 
that  the  general  disciphne  which  a  course  of  classical  reading 
gives  to  the  intellectual  powers,  is  the  final  object  of  our  soho- 
lastical  institutions. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  small  error  even  In  this  last 
and  more  philosophical  theory.  I  believe,  that  what  it  is  most 
honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profitable  to  learn;  and 
that  the  sdence  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  possess,  it  is 
also  the  best  exerdse  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the 
material  of  education,  becomes  singularly  simplified.  It  might 
be  matter  of  dispute  what  proc^ses  have  the  greatest  cfTeot 
in  developing  the  intellect;  but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
what  facts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  entering  into  lift 
fihoTild  accurately  know. 

I  believe,  in  brief,  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 

First.  Where  he  is. 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going 
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TturSlj.  What  he  bad  beat  do  under  those  siroamstances. 

First,  Where  he  is. — That  ia  to  say,  what  sort  of  a  worlc 
he  has  got  into  ;  how  large  it  is ;  what  kind  (f£  creatures  live 
in  it,  and  how ;  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  mada 
of  it. 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going. — ^That  is  to  say,  what  ohancee 
or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this ;  what 
seema  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world ;  and  whether,  for 
information  respecting  it,  he  had  better  consult  the  Bible, 
Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent, 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances, 
— ^That  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  faoulUes  he  possesses ;  what  are 
the  present  state  and  wants  of  nianklnd ;  what  is  his  place  in 
society;  and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  hir  power  of 
atttuning  happiness  and  diffusing  it.  The  man  who  knows 
these  things,  and  who  has  bad  his  will  so  subdued  in  the 
learning  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he 
ought,  I  should  call  educated;  and  the  man  who  knows 
them  not,  uneducated,  though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues 
of  Babel. 

Our  present  European  system  of  so^jalled  education  ignores, 
or  despises,  not  one,  nor  the  other,  but  all  the  three,  of  these 
great  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

First :  It  despises  Natural  History, — ^Until  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  given  at 
Oxford  conasted  of  a  course  ^f  twelve  or  fourteen  lectures  on 
the  Elements  of  Mechanics  or  PneumaticB,  and  permission  to 
ride  out  to  Shotover  with  the  Professor  of  Geology.  I  do  not 
know  the  specialities  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  academies 
of  the  Continent ;  but  their  practical  result  is,  that  unless  a 
man's  natural  instincts  ui^e  him  to  the  pursuit  of  the  phy^. 
oal  sciences  too  strongly  o  be  resisted,  he  enters  into  life 
utterly  ignorant  of  them.    I  cannot,  within  my  present  lunita, 
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even  iSO  much  as  count  the  varioaB  directionB  in  which  this 
^orance  does  evil  But  the  miun  mischief  of  it  is,  that  it 
learee  the  greater  nnmber  of  men  without  the  natural  food 
which  God  intended  for  their  intellects.  For  one  man  who  is 
fitted  for  the  study  of  words,  fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of 
things,  and  were  intended  to  have  a  perpetual,  simple,  and 
religious  delight  in  watching  the  processes,  or  admu-ing  the 
creatures,  of  the  natund  universe.  Deprived  of  this  source  of 
pleasure,  nothing  is  left  to  them  but  ambition  or  disdpation ; 
and  the  vices  of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  are,  I  believe, 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  dngle  cause. 

Secondly:  It  despises  Helicon. — ^I  do  not  say  it  deapiaea 
"  Theolt^y,"  that  Is  to  say,  taUi  about  God.  But  it  despises 
"Religion;"  that  is  to  say,  the  "binding"  or  training  to 
Gtod's  service.  There  is  much  talk  and  much  teaching  in  all 
our  academies,  of  which  the  effect  is  not  to  bind,  hut  to  loosen, 
the  elements  of  reli^oos  iaith.  Of  the  ten  or  twelve  young 
men  who,  at  Oxford,  were  my  especial  fHends,  who  sat  with 
me  under  the  same  lectures  on  Divinity,  or  were  punished  with 
me  for  missing  lecture  by  being  sent  to  evening  prayers, 
four  are  now  zealous  Romajiists,  a  large  average  out  of 
twelve ;  and  while  thus  our  own  unlver^ties  profess  to  teach 
Protestantism,  and  do  not,  the  univerrities  on  the  Continent 
profess  to  teach  Romanism,  and  do  not, — sending  forth  only 
rebels  and  infidels.  During  long  reffldence  on  the  Continent, 
I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  above  two  or  three  young 
men,  who  either  believed  in  revelation,  or  had  the  grace  to 
hesitate  in  the  assertion  of  their  infidelity. 

Whence,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  gather  one  of  two  things ; 
either  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  European  form  of  religioD 
HO  reaaonahle  or  ascertained,  as  that  it  csm  be  taught  securelj 
to  our  youth,  or  fastened  in  their  minds  by  any  rivets  of  proof 
whioh  they  shall  not  he  thle  to  loosen  the  moment  they  begin 
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to  think ;  or  else,  that  no  means  are  taken  to  tr^  them  in 
BQcb  demonstrable  creeds. 

It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  a  rational  nation  to  ascertun 
(and  to  be  at  some  p^a  in  the  matter)  which  of  these  suppo- 
sitions is  true;  and,  if  indeed  no  proof  can  be  |^ven  of  an} 
supernatural  fact,  or  Divine  doctrine,  stronger  than  a  youth 
just  oat  of  his  teens  can  overthrow  in  the  first  stiriiiigs 
of  seriooB  thought,  to  confess  this  boldly ;  to  get  rid  of  the 
expense  of  an  Establishmeut,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  a  Liturgy; 
to  exhibit  its  cathedrals  aa  curious  memorials  ijf  a  bygone 
superstition,  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  the  next  world, 
to  set  itself  to  make  the  best  it  can  of  this. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  exist  any  evidence  by 
which  the  probability  of  cert^  rehgious  facts  may  be  shown, 
as  clearly,  even,  as  the  probabilities  of  things  not  absolutely  ■ 
ascertdned  in  astronomical  or  geological  science,  let  this  evi- 
dence be  set  before  all  our  youth  so  distinctly,  and  the  &cts 
for  which  it  appears  inculoated  upon  them  so  steadily,  that 
although  it  may  be  posdble  for  the  evil  conduct  of  after  life  to 
efiacfl,  or  for  its  earnest  and  proti'acted  meditation  to  modify, 
the  impreswons  of  early  years,  it  may  not  be  poa^ble  for  our 
young  men,  the  instant  they  emerge  from  their  academies,  to 
scatter  themselves  like  a  flock  of  wild  fowl  risen  oat  of  a  marsh, 
and  drift  away  on  every  irregular  wind  of  heresy  and  apostasy. 

Lastly.  Onr  System  of  European  education  despises  politics. 
— That  is  to  aay,  the  staence  of  the  relations  and  duties  of 
men  to  each  other.  One  would  imagine,  indeed,  by  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  the  world,  that  there  was  no  such  stnence.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  one  still  in  its  in&ncy. 

It  implies,  in  its  full  sense,  the  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  upon  themselves  and  society ; 
the  understanding  of  the  ranks  and  offices  of  their  intellectual 
■nd  bodily  powers  in  their  various  adaptations  to  art,  sdenoe, 
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•nd  iudnstry;  the  nnderataDdiog  of  the  proper  offices  c(  art, 
sdence,  and  labor  themselTes,  as  veil  as  of  the  foundatioua 
of  jariaprndence,  and  broad  prinoiples  of  commerce ;  all  this 
being  coapled  with  practice  knowledge  of  the  present  state 
and  wants  of  mankind. 

What,  it  will  be  said,  and  is  all  this  to  be  taught  to  school- 
boya  P  No ;  bat  the  first  elements  of  it,  all  that  are  necessary 
to  be  known  by  an  individual  in  order  to  his  acting  wisely  in 
any  station  of  life  might  be  taught,  not  only  to  every  school- 
boy, bat  to  every  peasant.  The  imposaibility  of  equality 
among  men ;  the  good  whidi  arises  from  their  ineqaality ;  the 
compensating  drcumstances  in  different  states  and  fortunes; 
the  honorablenesa  of  every  man  who  is  worthily  filling  his 
appointed  place  in  society,  however  humble ;  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  poor  aud  rich,  governor  and  governed;  the  nature 
of  wealth,  and  mode  of  its  circulation ;  the  difference  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labor;  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mind  imd  hand ;  the  tme  value  of  works  of  the 
higher  arts,  and  the  possible  amount  of  their  prodnctiou ;  the 
meaning  of  "Civilization,"  its  advantages  and  dangers;  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "Refinement;"  the  possibilities  of  pos- 
sessing refinement  in  a  low  station,  and  of  losing  it  in  a  high 
one ;  and,  above  all,  the  significance  of  almost  eveiy  act  of  a 
man's  daily  life,  in  its  ultimate  operation  upon  himself  and 
others ; — all  this  might  be,  and  onght  to  be,  taught  to  every 
boy  in  the  Kingdom,  so  completely,  that  it  should  be  just  as 
impoeable  to  introduce  an  absurd  or  licentious  doctrine  among 
our  adult  population,  as  a  new  version  of  the  multipiication 
table.  Nor  am  I  altogether  without  hope  that  some  day  it 
may  enter  into  the  heads  of  the  tutors  of  our  schools  to  try 
whether  it  is  not  as  easy  to  make  an  Eton  boy's  mind  as  sensi- 
tive to  Mseness  in  policy,  as  lus  ear  is  at  present  to  falseness  in 
prosody. 
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1  know  that  this  is  much  to  hope.  That  EnglisL  nooisterE 
of  religion  should  ever  come  to  dem'e  rather  to  make  a  youtt 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  Xature  and  of  God,  than  with 
the  powers  of  Greek  particles ;  that  they  should  ever  think  it 
more  useful  to  show  liim  how  the  great  universe  rolls  upon  its 
course  in  heaven,  than  how  the  syllables  are  fitted  in  a  tragi< 
metre ;  that  they  should  hold  it  more  advisable  for  him  to  be 
fixed  in  the  piinciples  of  religion  than  in  those  of  syntax ;  or, 
finally,  that  Uiey  should  ever  come  to  apprehend  that  a  youth 
likely  to  go  straight  out  of  college  into  parliament,  might  not 
unadvisably  know  as  much  of  the  Peninsular  ae  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  be  as  well  acqounted  with  the  state  of 
Modem  Italy  ae  of  old  Etmria ; — all  this,  however  unreasona' 
bly,  I  do  hope,  and  mean  to  work  for.  For  though  I  have  not 
yet  abandoned  ail  expectation  of  a  better  world  than  this,  I 
believe  this  in  which  we  live  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  I 
know  there  are  many  people  who  suppose  French  revolutions, 
Italian  insurrections,  Cafire  wars,  and  such  other  scenic  efforts 
of  modem  policy,  to  be  among  the  normal  conditions  of  huma- 
nity. I  know  there  are  many  who  think  the  atmosphere  of 
rapine,  rebellion,  and  misery  which  wraps  the  lower  orders  of 
Europe  more  closely  every  day,  is  as  natural  a  phenomenon  as  a 
hot  summer.  But  God  forbid  1  There  are  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to  and  troubles  to  which  man  is  boi^i ;  but  the  troubles  which  he 
is  born  to  are  as  sparks  which  fly  upward,  not  as  flames  buni- 
ing  to  the  nethermost  Hell.  The  poor  we  must  have  with  ui 
always,  and  sorrow  is  inseparable  from  any  hour  of  life ;  bit 
we  may  make  their  poverty  such  as  shall  inherit  the  earth 
and  the  sorrow,  such  as  shall  be  haUowed  by  the  hand  of  th 
Comforter,  with  everlasting  comfort.  We  can,  if  we  will  but 
shake  ofl'  this  lethargy  and  dreaming  that  ia  upon  us,  and  take 
the  pidns  to  think  and  act  like  men,  we  can,  I  say,  make  king 
doms  to  be  like  well  govemcd  households,  in  whiob,  indeed. 
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vhlle  no  oare  or  kindness  can  prevent  occasional  heart- bnm 
iiiga,  nor  any  foredght  or  piety  aDticipate  all  the  vidssitudefe 
of  fortune,  or  avert  every  stroke  of  calamity,  yet  the  unity  of 
their  affection  and  fellowship  remuna  unbroken,  and  their  dia- 
tress  is  neither  emluttered  by  division,  prolonged  by  impru- 
lenoe,  nor  darkened  by  dishonor. 
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